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stela representing Amenophis [1 and Tava 
from Tell ei-‘Amarnah. 
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STELA IN HONOUR OF AMENOPHIS III AND TAYA, 
FROM TELL EL“AMARNAH 


Br F. Lt. GRIFFITH 
With Plate L 


Our work amongst the houses of Tell el-‘Amarnah in the beginning of 1924 brought ta 
light several shrine-shaped or round-topped stelae (some of them very small and rude), 
showing a king and queen, or king alone, seated before a stand with food ete, under the rays 
of Aten. They are evidently relics of the loyalty and worship accorded by the people to the 
divine king and his family', the king himself being subject only to the supreme Aten. The 
finest of the stelae (found in avery large and important house) is shown on the ACCONTpAN y- 
ing plate made from one of Mr. Chaundy's admirable photographs; instead of tho reigning 
king we here have the royal parents in a similar scene, The fragments were put together 
by Mr. Young at the Ashmolean Museum and the stela is now in the British Museum. The 
description of it is as follows; 

640. Shrine-shaped stela of limestone sculptured and painted, height 30 em., width 
of “roof” 30 em. 

At the top is a row of uraei wearing disks with traces of blue and red paint, above a 
cavetto cornice, blue, red and ?. Below this are traces of colour on the architrave and 
from it hang numerous bunches of grapes, apparently blue on a red ground. The jambs 
are decorated with bouquets of lotus flowers and buds with a leaf at the top which on the 
right jamb leaves the grapes visible while on the left it conceals them. Inside the shrine 
at the top is seen the blue sky, below which is the sun's disk with uraeus and ‘ankh, and 
short radiating arms, one of the hands extending “life” to Amenophis III and another to 
Queen Taya seated by his side; a small stand of offerings is on the right and a large one 
with meat, censers, garlands, papyrus and ears of corn before the king on the left, 

The representation of the king is noteworthy; the thick neck distinguishes him at 
once from Akhenaten though the figure is treated in the nsual Akhenaten style. He sits in 
a rather weary and decrepit attitude with the head thrown forward, the right hand over 
his knee. He wears a Khepersh-cap, coloured black instead of the usual blue, blue necklace- 
bands on his neck and chest, a fringed garment down to the ankles, sandals on his feet, 
The colouring is both unconventional and inappropriate though pleasing. Red may repre- 
sent the flesh seen beneath the garment but the bare flesh seems generally to have been 
left pale or white for the sake of contrast. 

Unhappily the head and body of the queen are almost destroyed. Her hair is preserved 
on a fragment of uncertain position and her head-dress was of a shape now difficult to 
recognize ; another uncertain fragment coloured blue and red may belong to her arm. The 
profile of her face to the top of the nose is preserved at the king's shoulder, The hand laid 


' Compare the beautiful triptych-stela of the royal family poblished with others of the same character 
in Boncnarnt, Portraits der Kiinigin Nofret-ete, Pl 1. It served as an ltar-piece, op. cnt., 20-24, 
Journ. of Eeypt, Arch. x0. I 
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across her lap probably also belongs to the queen rather than the king. Her garment 
appears to reach nearly to the ankle but it is doubtful if it has been fringed. Both king 
and queen have streamers flowing from the head-dress and the waist-band, and their feet 
rest on red cushions upon a blue mat. There appears to be a low stool at the side of the 
throne supporting garlands or collars. 

The inscriptions give the name and titles of the Aten, the cartouches of the Aten in 
their later form, two eartouches of Amenophis II] (repeating however the prenomen in 
order to avoid the now unorthodox name Amenbotp) and the cartouche of Taya. 

The edges of the stela were painted in bands (not now traceable simce it was cleaned), 
and the cornice of uraei ete. is carried along the sides, 

This stela is from R. 44. 2, the house of Pnebesi, It is in several fragments and im- 
portant pieces are missing. Most of the pieces were found at the east and west ends of the 
north loggia, about 10cm. above the floor, but one large fragment was in the west loggia. 
Much of the colour, especially the powdery blue paint, fell away with the dirt and dust 
encrusted upon it, 

The form of the Aten names on this stela shows that it was made not earlier than the 
second half of the reign of Akhenaten, many years after the death of his father. 
Amenophis IIT is shown as an aged man and fat; an example of such a portrait, but 
without the name, was found at Tell el--Amarnah in the workshop of the chief sculptor 
Dhoutmose*, The replacement of the Amenite nomen by a repetition of the prenomen is 
found also in @ graffito at Aswan’, 

' Bornciannt, Mittefungen, no, 57, p14. Compare Borcuanpt, Portrithop! der Kenigin Teje, fig. 12 
itd the tela dedicated by Taya to her decensed husband, ial, fig. 26, both from Ghurdb. 

© Manierre, Monusents, Pl. 26u; De Mogoas, Cotalogue 1, no. 174. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT EL-“AMARNAH, 
SEASON 1924-5 


By T. WHITTEMORE 


With Plates IT to VIIL 


The shadow of Mr, Newton's death lies heavily upon the work of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Society at ElAmarnah this year, Mr, Newton reached Cairo, accompanied by 
Mr, Duncan Greenlees and Mr. H. B. Clark, who had travelled out from England with him, 
on the firat day of November, and three days later went up the river with them. I joined 
them at El-‘Amarnah on the seventh of December, Obviously Mr. Newton was not quite 
in his usual health, but no one attached grave importance to what appeared to be but a 
slight indisposition. 

The North Palace, which had been but partly excavated in the winter of 1928-4, was 
to be the main object of inquiry this season. Since the services of the entire staff were 
needed on the site, it was proposed that the large ancient house close at hand, which 
last year had been partially retrieved to make a lodging for the excavatora near the work, 
should be still further restored to accommodate the whole family—staff, servants and 
occasional guests. While this work of renovation was proceeding the old staff house at 
El-Hig Kandil was occupied, and a small group, comprising the trained workmen from 
Kuft, annually in the service of the Soctety, and a few men and children from the neigh- 
bouring village, was put to work on town houses, a stop-gap always available at El--Amarnah, 
About a week later this group was increased to full strength by numbers drawn equally 
from El-Hag Kandil and Et-Til, and the undertaking of the season was fairly begun, 

Events of one sort and another, however, together with delays in completing the north 
house, prevented abandonment of the southern quarters until early December. One of the 
staff was in constant oversight of the work, and Mr. Newton himself came up a distance of 
three miles for a part of each day. At last, in the first week of December, we were all 
living together in our new home at the north, What seemed to be an attack of influenza 
sent Mr, Newton to bed, but as days went on and he’ appeared no better, he was taken over 
the fields on a litter on the shoulders of our men, down the river to Mellawi in our Ow 
felucea, and so by train to the American Hospital in Asyit. Even at the hospital the 
doctors were, at first, mystified, but change rapid and alarming set in and it was soon 
evident that his illness was Kncephalitis lethargica. On Christmas Day he died. All that 
eould have been done in England was done for him there in Egypt. He was tenderly and 
intelligently cared for by the doctors and nurses at the hospital. His coffin, covered with 
roses, stood in the hospital chapel, where the burial service from the Book of Common 
Prayer was read, He was buried in the Anglo-American Cemetery at Aasyiit. 

Such a calamity determined us to close the work at the earliest possible moment. 
Meanwhile Mr, Robert Mond, with his usual helpfulness, sent us Mr. Emery for a few days 
to work on inseriptions, and Mr, Lythgoe, Curator of the Department of Egyptian Anti- 
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quities in the New York Metropolitan Museum, generously lent us from his work at Thebes 
Mr. Wilkinson who, in the time at his command, traced some of the more important 
paintings in the palace. 

The following statement is but a preliminary report on the work of the season of 
1924-25 at El-‘Amarnah. 

THE NortH PALACE. 

The north half of the palace which was excavated and described by Mr. Newton last 
year must necessarily be included in the description of the completely excavated building. 

A rectangular block about 112 metres by 142 metres of heavy exterior walls, two 
metres in width, built of sun-dried brick, encloses the main body of the palace (plan, PL 1). 
Its chief axis is drawn approximately from west to cast. The walls, in some places, stand 
toa height of more than two metres but nowhere high enough to reach widows. Timber 
bonds extend through them lengthwise. The bricks measure about 87% 17x 9em. None 
of them bear the impression of stamps as in the palace of Amenophis III at Thebes. The 
roof has completely perished, 

The small main entrance of the palace, facing the river and but a few hundred yards 
distant from it, gives access to a fore-court offering an impressive approach to foundations 
of a massive architectural feature. Corroborating sculptured seenes in the rock-tombe at 
Akhetaten tempt one to include in this a reyal loggia or audience-window, a “window of 
the appearing” where the king graciously manifested himself to the chosen of his favour, 
From the left of the entrance court there opens an enclosed area. Situated in the centre 
of this is a small free-standing constraction, triple in plan, of which only the rough cement 
foundations, precursor pf concrete, remain. It resembles one of the units of building at 
Maru Aten‘. On the inner side of the enclosure remain the foundations of a portal facing 
the small central construction. On each side of the court opens a series of nine small, 
separated, rectangular rooms, identical in design, and a flight of stairs, In front of these 
rooms runs & path marked off by a low curb. 

A fragment in situ of one of the door-jambs found, it will be recalled, last year, bears 
the name of Merytaten in palimpsest, which is met throughout the edifice, Together with 
a few thresholds this is all the stone facing that has survived in this section, Fragments 
of ring-bezels of Nefertete and Tut‘ankhamiin were found this year, A more careful study 
oa, Wien disclosed further traces of the conventional colour which have escaped 

Hing by the action of the palm trees whose roots have fr hatte wow a remaat 
through the mud bricks. e ee mate Sn ete 
On the night of the main entrance and corresponding to the area just described is an 
enclosed closed space of similar size, devoted originally almost entirely to buildings of more com- 
plicated design. The entrance opens upon a free, uncovered space, giving A erbesrs 
solemnity of approach, as through a chancel to a sanctuary. On either side of the entrance, 
constructionally reinforced within, are six rectangular chambers opening nce = 
reotangular compartments, all facing the small uncovered intermediate space, The form 
ten small divisions i all and are surrounded by a single line of bases + a teh ‘ih 
metre square and 28 in number, in orthostyle, ay Be sc: 
sig pt won ne hn wi malin enn sec 

eo sie ye $ypuan temple-storerooms as well 
ot DOMEEY, ett, City of Akhetaten, PL XXX, Maru-Aten II. 
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as of treasuries in Christian churches lends to these chambers the aspect of sacristies— 
roams for the vesting and unvesting of the kings and priests, depositories of the vestments, 
sacred vessels and offerings used in the rites. Some of the rooms may have been living 
cells for priests, 

Entering now the great central area of the palace lying east of the fore-court we find 
ourselves in an open water-court which was terraced and beautified by trees. Presumably 
it supplied water to the entire establishment. 

On the right, south of the entrance, there is blocked off another principal segment of 
the palace, An entrance from the terrace with indications of two Plers opens upon a 
courtyard facing an important group of rooms, drawn on the plan of a town house, To the 
left of this courtyard are divisions set off by a corridor and ending at the south wall, On 
the right of the courtyard of these central living-quarters is another corridor ending in an 
exit from the palace in the outer south wall. At the west of this passage are two smaller 
groups of rooms, one alittle larger than the other, with a considerable courtyard of its own. 
Again both of these, in plan, are town houses. This whole section may have served for the 
residence of officials and the administration of the palace. It may be remarked that 
within the paluce there are neither kitchens nor servants’ quarters. 

Opposite, on the left of the water-court, there lies the balancing feature, a space of 
equal dimensions set off for a zoological garden, Three entrances from the north terrace of 
the grent court lead into a narrow corridor, once covered, running the full length of the 
terrace. A row of 14 substantial bases of mud brick piers and 14 bases of pilasters served 
for security against the movement of animals, From the corridor three similarly spaced 
doors lead on into the middle portions of this section of the building, three in number, 
two of which are free of partitions and appear to have been yards open to the sky for the 
browsing of the pets by day. The other, partly covered, stands to the east and adjoins a 
lodging, perhaps, for a keeper of the garden. 

Continuing the description of this section of the palace, the three innermost sub- 
divisions, each preserving indications of the bases of eight heavy fers, must have been 
wholly roofed. Here were the stone and cement mangers realistically decorated with bulls 
and the semi-domesticated ibex and gazelle. No more of these mangers were found this 
year. No other examples have come to light in Egypt, but their prototype is known as 
early as the Sixth Dynasty in the tomb-reliefs of Mereruka at Sakkarah’. 

To the east of the xoological garden and offices of administration a passage of varying 
width cuts across the entire palace from a north gate to a south gate, and sets aloof the 
royal living-quarters, The northern end of this passage had an intermediate door closing 
it off at the area of the water-court. This part of the palace furnished admission to the 
zoological gardens on the one side and to the quarters of women on the other. 

To the ordinance of the royal women was given the north-east corner of the palace, It 
was a secluded group of twenty-one small rooms, two staircases and a passage room, of 
different forms and dimensions, opening upon an ambulatory shaded by a colonnade, 
sculptured and painted, of 27 columns and two pilasters, the limestone bases or indication 
of bases of which still remain around o small sunk garden in the centre. This garden, 
divided gridiron-wise into flower beds, was surrounded by a little water-course, The source 
of this runlet brought by a cement channel under the pavement to the garden has been 
further sought this year at the great water-court, but in vain. 

1G. Darnessy, Le mostahs de Mera. 
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Fragments of gold leaf and delicate gilded furniture, a amall naked clay figure of a 
woman, & figure of Tsurt, and necklace beads mark these quarters as the abode of women. 
[t is astounding that these rooms are not larger than prison cells or bathing cabins 
(Fl, I, Fig. 1), and bear no reflex of any charm of life, no indications of great cere- 
monies or splendid equipage, It is natural that nothing of importance was found in the 
palace, since it was cleared of its furniture and its gates bricked up by the royal family, 
when it seemed to their advantage to hasten back to Thebes to avoid the gathering storm 
of fury. 

Balancing the quarters of the women and forming the south-east corner of the plan is 
a ball (PLOT, Fig, 2), the roof of which was carried by 45 mud brick piers indicated by 
bases. One door in this hall opens to the south end of the transverse passage near a south 
gate, and another leads inte a small yard. On the east and west sides of this yard bases of 
four piers indicate a portico shading the entrance to four narrow rooms. ‘The rooms on the 
left are longer than those on the mght., A flight of staire rises on each side of the yard. 
This suite of apartments may have been for men who were in attendance upon the royal 
presence. 

Between this architectural unit and the gynaeceum are enclosed the innermost halls 
and chambers of the palace. Qn the main axis are the foundations of a monumental 
entrance from the east terrace, a water gate opening into a hypostyle hall with evidence 
remaining of the 26 limestone columns: From this hall a central door leads into a narrow 
hypostyle hall marked now by the bases of a double row of 12 limestone columns, and 
finally this narrow hall opens into a room in a position dominating the whole plan of the 
palace, This room is 55 metres by 575 metres in area and has two limestone column- 
bases in the middle, two metres on centre (PI. IV, Fig. 1), 

A dais, large enough for a state chair, is applied to the heavy exterior wall between the 
two columns, and could be seen from the pool through the three successive entrances which 
served as a series of veils to shade the presence. This group of rooms may be compared 
with the adytum, varying in form and alignment, in the palace of Ramesses II in his 
“residence temple” the Ramesseum at Thebes, in the palace of Ramesses III in the 
temple at Medinet Habu and in the palace of Merenptah at Memphis. 

The narrow intermediate hall of 12 columns has two side doors opposite each other 
opening pon short corridors with a window in the end to which was given by six 
iain! and a landing. These windows, like the Tabsar?, a place of observation in a Persian 
palace, overlook the enclosed courts in opposite directions into the quarters of the women 
and of the men. The short corridors have access to the central hypostyle hall through 
sections symmetrically composed on the two sides of this hall, The north section has four 
doors, one of three doors leads to a row of four chambers, another gives access to the 
quarters of the a through a passage which has the marks of a row of five columns 
seen Sahih ee through the cement. foundations of what appears to have been an 
ablution stone, and the other two doors enter the larger hypostyle hall, On the corre- 
sponding side of the hypostyle hall two similarly located doors give access to the opposite 
=e of saa balanmed group, This section has a narrow passage showing the pee of 
’ mndstone columns running east and west, Upon this columned passage open five 


' Philadelphia Museum Journal, | 1 =" : : 
<= o » Wit, No. 4, Dec. 1907. Fenovsson, Palaces of Nineveh and Permpotia, 
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El“Amarnah, The North Palace. 


The women's quarters. 2. The south-east hall. 








El-‘Amarnah. The North Palace. 
2. A bath room. 


1. The throne room. 


Plate 
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One of these rooms (Pl. IV, Fig. 2) is « bath-room composed of two divisions, the 
outer, 4x2 m., separated from the inner, 2x2 m., by a low limestone moulding architecturally 
broken for an entrance at the centre, perhaps curtained off from the outer part of the 
room. In the forepart at the right of the entrance of the bath is a stone catch-basin set 
into the floor to receive waste water through a hole in the moulding. The waste water 
was dipped out of the basin. The floor of the bath is of irregularly shaped flags of limestone. 
The dado of the room is of white plaster to protect the mud wall from the splashing of the 
water, The plaster was carelessly spattered with red and blue paint by the painters, who 
had not been at pains to rub itoff, This amazing negligence would be inexplicable were it 
not that indifference and haste mark the work of the artisans throughout the palace. The 
bath, even to the limestone moulding, is a replica of baths in the palace of Amenophis ITT 
at Thebes'. In the next room east of the bath there is a recess filled by a slightly raised 
floor where probably stood a bed. A stairease of usual construction and a small passage 
near the opening into the yards of the men’s quarters and finally a small door opening 
on the short corridor, complete the south section, There is no drainage in the palace. 

From the short corridors, again, symmetrical doorways, equidistant from the alternate 
sides, lead eastward into halls each with the bases of eight piers. Into these halls opens a 
row of three chambers buttressing the Throne Room (PI. V, Fig. 1). The little halls 
may have been dining-rooms, and the small rooms on each side pantries or closets where 
the wine was brought up for immediate use. Fragments of wine jars and their mud seal- 
ings stamped “ Wine of the House of Aten,” “ Good wine of the House of Aten” abound. 
Bunches of grapes modelled in mud and covered with blue glaze, which are found in 
quantities in these halls, indicate a fallen moulding or cornice, 

These sectors were originally without divisions, but later, though while the royalties 
were still in residence, they were divided by four low partitions about half a metre high 
extending from the east wall to the centre piers, and from the west wall to the centre 
piers. Proof that these partitions are an afterthought lies in their having been built into 
the basis of the already decorated piers. Subdivision of rooms, later but still in royal 
times, as similar evidence establishes, occurs in other parts of the building. 

This remodelling, however, is clearly to be distinguished from the rough construction 
hastily ran up in a day by occupants of parts of the palace after the royalties had departed, 
The evidence of such huts in the women’s quarters recorded last year was extended this 
year. In this way the eight small rooms which we have called the men's quarters in the 
south-east corner of the palace were actually transformed into simple houses of the type 
of those in the workmen's compound under the rock-tombs. In fact, the remains of ovens 
and furnaces, set up at random, serve to show a wide invasion throughout the palace, 
These are the traces of wreckers who gutted the palace of its stone and, when the 
destinies of Egypt had passed to stronger hands, turned the palace of this despised king into 
barracks while they worked. 

A few more pieces of Minoan pottery of L.M. II type have been found this year widely 
scattered throughout the palace without further evidence of their date or use. Four poor 
burials, two in rough terra-cutta coffins, had been thrust into the central southern section 
of the palace. 

The painting found last year by Mr. Newton in the women's quarters established the 
scheme of decoration for the entire palace. It was a highly adorned and gloomy edifice. 

* Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Supplement, 1916-17. 
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The northern rooms of the women's quarters were cleared this year. They are not only, as 
was indeed obvious last year, the largest rooms in this group, but they present, although 
in fragments in fragile condition, the most elaborate remains in the palace of its painted 
decoration, and they form a contribution as important as anything we now possess in the 
entire range of fresco painting of the school of Akhetaten. Mr. Wilkinson has traced and 
drawn in about 12 feet of this fresco, showing designs of papyrus, lotus, a kingfisher and 
birds including a dove. However, beyond this unexpected addition to our specimens of the 
art, disappointingly little painting has remained to be recorded in the southern half of the 
palace, and nothing to be added to our knowledge. 

Save only that the colour of the dado changes from black to blue in the more central 
parts of the palace and is sometimes yellow at the stairs, the same scheme of deeoration, 
in a kind of stencilling, was repeated along the entire length of the inner walls of the 
palace from room to room and compartment. to compartment inside and out, including 
even the zoological garden, Above the dado are bands of alternate blue and red, each 
divided by a narrower band of white, Above this is a narrow band of bheker-pattern. 
These bands cover a width of about 40cm., reaching « total height from the ground of 
110em. The red and blue bands return at the corners and rin vertically up the walls and 
return again along the top, thus making a framed panel, invariably painted yellow, on 
which were drawn figures of men, birds, fish and large pots. The handling of the larger 
birds is like that in the representation of the pheenix in the tomb of Queen Nefertari in 
the Valley of the Queens at Thebes, Throughout all the rooms the ceiling was painted to 
represent a trellis on which a grape vine was trained to earry its full leaves and hanging 
clusters, thus bringing the whole palace into the similitude of an arbour. ‘The vine in 
Egypt must have always been a motive of design associated with rich memories. The 
ceiling of the tomb chapel of Sennifer painted in the reign of Tuthmosis II or 
Amenophis IT represents the sanctuary asa grape arbour. The decorations in the Villa 
Papa Ginlio at Rome mark one stage of the road along which the ancient design has been 
brought to modern times. Narrow rectangular arbours are not infrequently seen to-diny 
along the Nile, a mass of foliage in December gardens. The sdbiyah too is commonly 
shaded by vines from the sun's heat, The floors of the palace are of well laid mud brick, 
No painted pavement has been fovuned, 

Compared in size with the larger palace of Akhetaten which stood near the great 
temple in the centre of the cit this pala h eT eee mo ae 

| eo city, this palace to the north is but a villa. The full ground 
om the ination, tht ita men, et, Serb i is matral to spose 
That palace of 1 onhi yon in common with his father’s palace at Thebes. 
ney a ne ee hin iy a 
vine ane the caltivated land, The North Palace, on the other hood © Abciguet va 
built ns a single undertaking. It isan example of YORE Neen Seale 
tee = eenorraxing., I xample of the fully developed type of the Egyptian 
palace of the Kighteenth Dynasty. Its romponent parts are the once isolated buildings or 
minuiae Of the earlier type of palace-group here brought into the unity of a final consolida. 
tion and organic fusion, In its evolution this baleen see tabs Mies Sia has 
with the palaces of the Crot,.\f, possesses many features in common 

| palace of the Creto Mycenecan culture of the second millennit ‘ Tity d 
Knossos,and with the Asiatic palaces at Lachis and B Kis; um af tiryns and 


centuries befora our ern, 
The palace is without 


the fortifications of the Old Empire palaces at El-Kab and 





Plate V. 





El-'Amarnah. 


The North Palace. 
1. Dining hall and pantries (?), 


2. Store-rooms near the North Palace. 
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Abydos, Tt is without the towers and bastions which protect the contemporary Hilani 
palaces in Asia, Even the attached guard-house on each side of the west entrance of this 
pwtlace is scarcely more than a sentry box. 





STORE-HOUSES. 


Lying three or four hundred yards to the north of the palace and separated from it by 
an unexcavated space, partly of desert and partly of cultivation, there was a clean wind- 
turned mound running east and west from the sown land to the main highway of the 
ancient city. This mound was about 75 metres long and 25 metres wide and rose, at its 
maximum, to about 3 metres, On each side of the mound stretched a strip of native plant- 
ing, showing the method by which the peasants stealthily incorporate the desert into their 
annually inereasing acres. 

We set to work at the east end of this mound to clear westward and found ourselves in 
a construction divided almost equally in the direction of its long axis into three sections, 
The central section rising gradually toward the west presented an inclined street or ramp, 
This ramp is 71 metres wide, constructed of a solid filling between two parallel retaining 
walls without bonding, built of sun-dried brick, Walls and filling went up together, The 
filling is composed of small stones and broken brick in an aggregate or mastic of Nile mud. 
Above the filling is a pavement of bricks laid in courses. Similarly constructed of an external 
facing of brick with a filling of tamped or rammed mud, walls of about 24 to 3 metres, in 
some instances even wider than the bins, appear at irregular intervals to the right and left 
of the ramp (PI. V, Fig. 2). Ramps and bins were inelosed by walls approximately 
23 metres in width and diminishing towards the top on the outer surface, The capacity of 
the average bin would approximate to 28 cubic metres. Near the east end of the south side 
of the construction remain two fragments of walls run ning parallel to the long axis and 
abutting on the first right angle wall. On the south side at intervals varying from 3 to 11 
metres are thin party walla also at right angles to the ramp. On the north side are five 
stinilar thin fragmentary partitions running perpendicular to the ramp and near the centre 
of the construction one longitudinal partition. 

These divisions suggest a number of rooms, differing in dimensions, but all ineluded 
within the exterior wall of the structure, The east end of the structure fucing the highway 
has been sadly destroyed, but as we worked up the ramp and into its fanking divisions we 
reached a more regular or less disturbed part. Here, approaching the highest point of the 
structure, we came upon a plan of symmetrically balanced rectangular rooms, perpendicular 
to the main axis. On the north, only the two easternmost of this series of contiguous 
chambers have continuous walls remaining on four sides, The five chambers farther west, 
having a common width and length, are from 1 to 1} metres longer than the first two 
chambers. On the south side, similarly, only the two easternmost ‘rooms accompanying the 
descent of the ramp toward the west are fully inclosed by walls. The four succeeding 
rooms, westward, of equal breadth, are not longer than the first two, although they now vary 
in length among themselves by reason of irregular encroachment of the cultivation. 

This is an important fragment of a lurge building, the original ontline of which, on all 
aides, has been obliterated by cultivation and traffic. 

Sufficiently near the palace, this structure appears to have been one of a group of 
buildings in the category of store-houses, More narrowly it possesses the architectural 

Journ. of Egypt, Arch, x1. 2 
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character of a granary of the rectangular sort. Examples of both circular and rectangular 
types of granaries, common throughout Egyptian history, are found at El“Amarnah’, and at 
ElAmarnah both are found with ramps, The double silo discovered by Dr. Borchardt has, 
on plan, the form of a pair of scissors’, What corresponds to the closed blades creates a 
long, sloping ascent to the top. Earlier at El“Amarnah Sir Flinders Petrie found a similar 
slope rising to conical chambers by which he concluded labourers reached the opening at 
the top’. At Pithom M. Naville found a number of non-communicating rectangular 
chambers, of regular size, opening at the top, which he believed to have been store-houses 
for grain. A row of magazines, cut in the gebel, remains to the south of the Palace of 
Amenophis ITT at Thebes, and one might lengthen the list. 

This newly discovered building at Akhetaten is of a simple and sound construction 
furnishing « series of bina, of the regular type, for storage. Confirmation of the theory 
that this building is a store-house for grain is given by the sculptured scenes in the rock- 
tombs at Akhetaten, These reliefs are a touchstone to test the theories of all discoveries 
in this city. Life and its local pictorial representation were here contemporaries. 

No vestige of the superstructure of the building remains, and all indications of the 
entrances, save one on the south side corresponding to that in the tomb-drawing, have 
perished. But near this entrance, from the south, was found a fragment with roughly 
carved uraei with traces of red ochre which may have surmounted the cornice over the 
door, like the “warning” uraei over the corresponding entrance in the tomb-picture. 
Furthermore, the remaining walls in the building itself are battered and would, if recon- 
structed, produce a fagade in the form of a truncated pyramid, like that shown in the 
representation of the granaries in the tomb of Meryré® I, Looking at, the drawings in the 
tomb of Meryré® Mr. Davies says, “They must have been substantial erections made, no 
doubt, of Nile mud and owing their form, perhaps, toa memory of the pile of sheaves on 
the threshing floor.” The architect who sketched the granaries in the tomb of Meryra‘ I 
may have been drawing this identical building, 


FouNDATIONS OF BULLDINGS AT THE EXxTREWE Nortu of THE Crry. 


About a mile to the north of the store-houses where the bow of the eastern cliffs turns 
to meet the river and closes the desert bay in which the city of Akhetaten stood are two 
widis formed by torrents descending from the high desert, Between these watercourses 
the rocky ground gradually slopes from the cliffs down to the river, forming an area 
in which remain destroyed foundations of several constructions. These, though not 
synchronous, are almost contemporaneous with the limits of the occupation of the city, 
which scarcely outlived its builders (Pl. VI). 

At least three different constructional schemes commingle in this place, First, determined 
by the irregular contour of the site, adapting itself to the site and almost completely filling 
it, are the remains of heavy walls about one metre thick. These wallsare woll preserved only 
on the east side; the north side shows several broken sections running almost to the ancient 


' A. Exwan, H. Rawke, degypten und asgyptisches Leben im Altert i 
ag , mA um, 531. 
* Roncrannt, Das aegyptische Woknkaus im L4ten w. Ch, Sadek. 
2 W. M. F. Pern, Tell of-Amaraa, PL XLL 
‘ N. be G, Davies, A? Amoarna, 1, Pla, XXV-XXX. Of. Ptahhetep J, Pl, XVI, 401. 


Plate VJ. 





EL Amarnah, 


Plan of buildings at the north end of the city. 
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Plate VII. 
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‘Amarnah. Buildings at the north end of the city. 
t. Steps in central court. 
2. South side of centralscourt. 
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highroad ; the walls on the south side are lost about midway to the highroad, and of the 
walls on the west side nothing whatever remains, Inside the heavy east wall in the aowth- 
east Corner 1s an approximately rectangular space drawn by two lighter walls. Within this 
rectangular space are fragments of foundations of a still lighter, unidentified structure and 
the foundations of bases of columns and piers. To the north and west of this rectangular 
space mre confused fragments of walls; the isolated fragments of walls lying to the west 
extend this unit of construction almost to the western limits of the area of the site. 

This heavy construction, wholly un-Egyptian in its irregularity, outlined on a large 
scale to fill the entire site—perhaps the plans of the king’s first typographers and 
architects of the cify—imay have been disapproved, and commands may have been given 
for another building in its place smaller and headed in another direction, more pleasing to 
the Egyptian eye, 

Aa fur as space was needed for the new composition the first structure was erased 
lenving no clue to its significance. A second, totally independent geometric structure of 
smaller seale with its axis differently oriented was superimposed to take its place. 

The new rectilinear composition remains but a fragment itself, A central block 
32 metres by 30 metres comprises an open court on the south side of which is a row of 
foundations and remnants of foundations of twenty chambers. The configuration of the 
slope made impossible the construction of a corresponding series of rooms on the north side 
of the court. 

To the north of this central court lie the foundations of another block about 35 metres 
by 32 metres, This block contains a central yard and two rows of rectangular chambers 
opposite ench other on the east and west. Equal spaces on the north and south sides of the 
block are without indication of divisions. The central court of this north block has three 
foundations of square piers on the west side, giving indication of a colonnade, The 
northern block extends toward the west 12 metres beyond the remaining western founda- 
tion of the central area. To the east of the north block is an area with partitional frag- 
ments equal in size to half the central block. 

Atthe east end of the central block and on the central line of the courtyard is a double 
wall built around an outcrop of rock forming a platform, measuring from the exterior 
formation about 6 x 65 m., to which a double flight of steps gives stately ascent, breaking 
inwards on the central axis (Pl. VI, Fig. 1). On the east side of this platform is a low 
raised mud brick pedestal, 1-4m.x ‘Siem. Beyond, farther to the east and higher up 
the slope, but still on the main axis, are three successive divisions terminating the eastern 
extremity of the composition, 15 metres from the platform. 

On both sides of the three easternmost rooms are party walls, and to the south of these 
walls is a group of small! rooms belonging to the geometric structure containing bases of 

Thirdly, scattered over the entire site and climbing both sides of the wvidis to the foot 
of the cliffs are remnants of dwelling-houses with gardens and granaries similar to those 
nasa kh the town site. The only stone facing and almost the only stone frag- 

lining on the site is the threshold in the easternmost of the line of chambers on 

the south sities of the central court. Small fragments of plaster painted red were also found 

in this room. In the courtyard (Pl. VII, Fig. 2) near the central platform and in a 

position below it, near enough to have fallen from a baldacchino over the platform, is a 

fragment of painted fresco from a ceiling showing « geometric design in which volutes are 
Z—z 
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composed in signs of infinity with the intervening spaces centred with rosettes, This 
design is found in the ceiling in the tomb-chapel of Userhét, Tomb 51, Kurnah, 

It is not strange that little is to be deduced from the foundations of these buildings. 
Like other buildings of the city they were destroyed by violence. From time to time 
waters have torn their way across a large part of the site, carrying off foundations and 
scattering it with monntain pebbles. It has been for centuries an inexhaustible source of 
sebdkh. All that can be said at present is that here was a great building which gave 
monumental signifieance to the north entrance of this experimental and ephemeral city of 
Akhetaten. 

Pl. VIII is a small limestone statuette found in these northern buildings. It has been 
retained by the Cairo Museum. 


Pilate VIII. 
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THE ALLEGED KANARESE SPEECHES 
IN P. OXY. 415 


By L. D, BARNETT 


The Greek farce published in 1903 by Messrs, Grenfell and Hunt in O-yrhynchus 
Papyri, Part m1 (no. 418, pp, 41-55) contains a number of words and sentences in what 
purperts to be an Indian dialect, and these immecliately attracted the attention of several 
specialists in Indian languages, who endeavoured to interpret them, The most important 
contribution in these investigations was that made by Professor Kugen Hultzseh, which 
appeared in Hermes, XXX10X, 307 ff, and was republished in an English translation with some 
correction in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 1904, S09 H. Dr. Hultzsch here 
maintains that the language presented in the fragment is Kanarese, and endeavours to 
interpret it accordingly. His thesis seems to have. been generally accepted, which is very 
natural, in view of the high reputation which he deservedly enjoys as an authority on 
Sanskrit and the Dravidian languages. In spite however of his admirable scholarship 
I venture to doubt the soundness of his position. 

The papyrus is of the second century; the farce therefore is of that date, or possibly 
earlier. Now we have no direct knowledge of Kanarese of such an early period, The earliest 
extant work in Hale-gannada, or Old Kanarese, 1s the Kavi-rdja-mdrga, a treatise on 
the art of poetry by a certain Kavisvara who flourished about the ninth century. Tamil, 
which in its ancient form is closely akin to Old Kanarese, possesses a corpus of poetry 
ascribed to a Sangam oracademy, for which much greater antiquity is claimed ; but itis very 
doubtful whether this claim will bear critical investigation, and probably the Satigam litera- 
ture, ab least in its present form, is considerably later than our papyrus. Obviously then we 
need to be very cautious im accepting as Kanarese any words in 50 carly a text: if a pro- 
posed reconstruction agrees with the rules of the oldest classical texts, we nay admit 
it, but only provisionally and with reservations, and if on the other hand it shows features 
of the medieval or modern dialects we must unhesitatingly reject it. This is our first 
eriterion. The second is that interpretations must make good sense and be natural and 
unforced; the third is that the interpreter shall not unduly alter the text. J udged by 
these criteria, most of Dr. Hultzsch’s readings seem to me to be unconvincing, 

The word fowir is interpreted by an actor in the play to mean mieiy bos Tayews. 
Dr. Hultzsch assumes that i} means simply rayéws, emends it to forer (a double beguing 
of the question), and equates it with ghafiti, a bookish Sanskrit word which we have no 
reason to suppose was used in colloquial Kanarese of the second century, though the 
derivative jaditi appears in writings of the medieval period. He then deals with the word 
xottw@s, Which he says means the same as fowit—wrongly, for no interpretation of corras> 
is given in the play, He explains «ortws as Kanarese budisu, “cause thou to drink” 
(imperative of the causative stem of fudi, “drink"), which historically seems quite possible, 
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But even if we assume (begging the question) that it means “ give a drink,” phonetically 
coTra¢ is n long way from Awdisu: «o- may represent kw, but 77 is too much for d, w will 
hot square with i, and the final w of the supposed Kanarese is not represented in the 
Greek. We may note here that most Old Kanarese words end in vowels, nasals, or liquids, 
and abhor consonantal endings, This applies to the next equation, 

The word Spafic is explained by an actor as eis Ta feploca Adyeper, “let us share in 
the parts,” Dr. Hultesch identifies Spaées with Kan. bér-adisw, which he translates as “let 
us play separately,” ‘This is wrong. Adisw is 2nd pers. sing. causal imperative of the rowt 
aqu,“ play, act,” and thus means “do thou put into play, set into activity,” or the like. 
fér is properly a substantive meaning separation or difference. Whether dr-ddien could 
signify “take [us] play separately" seems to me rather doubtful: the natural meaning, 
I think, would be “ put into play a change or difference.” But even admitting the former 
interpretation as possible, we must recognise that the resultant sense js very far from the 
Greek, and is also nonsense, for if the actors are to play they cannot play separately, but 
must play together, 

Dr. Hultzsch’'s invention takes a higher flight when he comes to deal with the words 
Sepn wovtes Sayup etpexie waxret...Bepy...retpexiw dauut xivtn mate. He takes Sepy 
as Kan. bére, which he says is “an emphatic form of bér” (in point of fact it is an 
instrumental case of bdr, used adverbially), and which certainly means “ separately” or 
“differently "; xortes and xiwty he equates with keiica, “a little”; metpextw he takes as 
pitrakke, dative of patra, “cup”; danup and Sauur he explains as “a transposed form” of 
madhw, “wine”; and maere: and wafer are “perhaps an incorrect rendering" of fd, 
“having poured.” Here we may admit that bére isa good Old Kanarese word. But kofiea 
is quite modern, and moreover would require in the old language a case-ending to be 
wdded to it; to alter éauur and éapvr into pady is against all-rules of sound criticism ; 
although the equation werpexiw = patrakke is tempting, the resemblance of the yowels 
is Not so close that we dare ignore the difficulties and also assume the use of the Sanskrit 
patra in colloquial Kanarese ot this period ; and lastly ldtku, of whieh Aaki is the gerund, 
8 again quite & modern word. Moreover, we must point out that bere is in the context 
obscure. Dr. Hultzsch translates bére kofioa madhu patrukke haki “ having poured a little 
wine Into the cup soparately.” If by “separately” he means “severally” (ie. “having 
— ae aan a Seth we should rather expect the reduplicated form bére-bére. In any 
ones we Cone know the meaning of the passage: and the assuniniion thet 7k hes the cece 
assigned to it by Dr. Hultezsch is Si pape Sagas : n that it has the sense 

i tapas part Sikes up the words ravoup Spyrt care MEvova Spryrovever:, emends 
Seago ~ pabovay, and produces the sentence panam ber etti ka{ti madhuwam bar ettuvenn, 
hie Be tranalates ‘having taken up the cup separately and having covered (it), I shall 
take Sea EE pOCeIely, The reader will doubtless be struck by the overpowering affection 
which these Indians display for the little word bér or bere: they use it in every. hrase, and 
it never seems to have much sense. Seriously speaking, we cannot aidadsiaiict ahs semua 
of Dr. Hultesch’s translation. Moreover it may be questioned whether it is a ec eeayenen 
lation of the su Pte Meee Eee ee it 1s & correct trans- 
4 supposed Kanarese words, Pana (a Sanskrit word, by the way) oe 
“cup but “drink”; the combination ett hatti suggests vachne tha idea es, ce =, 
construction, such as a building; and in the old language the fature esi estes ke ho 
dies Th cies Pies . ) 3 re of ettu should be 

ven, ben, and the radical meaning of the verb must be th Fo tir | 
etti as in the future ettuvem, : . the same in the 
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ber and batt, we must translate the sentence: * having separately taken up a drink [and] 
covered [it], I will separately take ap wine.” This is nonsense, 

Dr, Hultzsch’s only other equation is rapaxoup = paridku, “ attention!" As paral is 
of doubtful origin, and the meaning of the passage where wapaxouu occurs is obscure, the 
equation cannot be said to confirm Dr. Hultzsch's theory, which on all points seema to be 

What then is the language of these Indians? I confess I do not know. It may be mere 
gibberish, concocted in a spirit of rollicking farce; and it may equally well be meant for 
some Indian dialect, either Aryan or Dravidian. But if it is an Indian dialect it has yet to 
be interpreted. 
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THE EGYPTIAN NAME OF JOSEPH 
By EDOUARD NAVILLE 


Twice already T have written on the Egyptian name of Joseph, in order to explain how 
that name was to be translated. On the last article, which was published in 1910", the 
Hebrew scholar Prof, Koenig, in an addition to his Dictionary, says: “The title of Joseph 
is explained by Naville as ‘the head of the house of learning,’ and this explanation corre- 
sponds exactly to the circumstances in which the title was given.” 

Lately Mr, Engelbach, quoting this explanation from my first book, says: “ Naville 
suggests that Zaphnath-paaneah represents the Egyptian tst né pr Cn or ‘Officer of the 
House of Life’ (College), Apart from the fact that Joseph's appointment was in the 
Department of Agriculture and not in the Publie Instruction, the now accepted equivalent 
~hpanwy (in eppangy = sh pr nh) for pr “nh rules out this possibility.” - 

In this quotation there are two mistakes, I have not given the name in the German 
transcription, which I reject, and I have not translated “ officer of the house of life (college), 
but “the head of the achool of learning, of the sacred college.” This explanation is to be 
riled out because Mr, Engelbach does not accept it, and because Joseph is to be appointed 
in the Department of Agriculture and not in Public Instruction, Thus, the Old Egyptians 
had already, in the administration, distinct departments with their officials, one of which 
was Public Instruction! We shall be thankful to Mr. Engelbach if he will tell us what this 
Department of Public Instruction was, and in what consisted the activity of ite officials. 

Tam how going to show that Mr. Engelbach’s transcription is based on a wrong 
principle and is against common sense, In order to understand the meaning of Joseph's 
ie and why it was given to him, let us picture to ourselves the scene in which this took 
place. 

There is evidently a numerous assembly of Pharach's court and its officials, The 
King has had a dream, very different from usual dreams; his spirit is troubled and he 
wishes to know the meaning of his dream. “He sent and called for all the magicians of 
Egypt* and all the wise men thereof.” These men were called in Egyptian ? gtd 
ao eu re ey Came from a college or school called <3 CS, pa-uny. 

| the metshere ee mung of a inagician to exorcise a princess, the king calls together 
i ietnrn opt nessa ati ae agen 

| po, we On hig | oe ae ‘foi. 

was none who could interpret it to Pharaoh. Then Joseph is ACS Shenk a neta 
ine king heapa on him ail kinds of honours, and Pharach called veo wene 
athe cate tan : pieces re indicates whan this name must be connected with 
: ve 4 Telerence to what Joseph has done. The whole of the 
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cafes 18 there ; all members of the college have proved absolutely unable to interpret 
the dream ; but Joseph, more discreet and wiser than all of them, has given the explanation. 
Henceforth it is to him that Pharaoh will apply in the interpretation of his dreams. 
Therefore Joseph will be the head of the college of the magicians, he will be their master. 
Pharaoh calls him “head of the sacred college.” That was the way of appointing, in 
that time and often at the present day. Pharach calls him so in the presence of all the 
magicians, who will know that he will be their chief. His title is not registered by a 
chancellor or by an official of what Mr, Engelbach calls the Department of Public 
Instruction, It is doubtful whether it is put in writing. It is called out by the king and 
will be repeated by the hearers and spread among the people. 

The title “head of the sacred college" is known by an Egyptian inseription, In 
the Sed festival which King Osorkon celebrates at Bubastia we see behind the king f 


procession headed by the eae cata, thest nt pa any, the head of the sacred 

, | e's HEL teat gerne Te 7 a 
college followed by the 2 ity \, the magicians’, The title Ps which means “ officer, 
and often applies to troops, is used for the sacred college, where probably a great number 
of magicians and priests were gathered together. 

The highest honour which could be granted to Joseph is this appointment as head of 
the sacred college; it was a worthy accompaniment to the civil position which had already 
been bestowed upon him. It placed him at the head of the priesthood. After having called 
him by this name, the king gave him to wife the daughter of the high priest of On. 

Now let us consider the interpretation which is given by Mr. Engelbach of Joseph's 
name, The highest honour which is bestowed on him is to change his name and to five 
him one in Egyptian, which means “one who lives.” Can one imagine anything more 
absurd than that the greatest reward that Joseph will receive, that which surpasses all the 
other dignities, will be to be called “one who lives"? a name which has no sense, The 
same may be said of the interpretations of Spiegelberg and Steindorff: “the god speaks 
and he lives,” What do these names mean, and how are they connected with what Joseph 
has done ? 

All these transcriptions are based on the wrong principle that transeriptions from one 
language to another are made according to rules fixed by philology. Let us consider what 
takes place at the present day, for instance in the case of the Egyptian names of railway 
stations or telegraph offices, written In Roman characters, The spelling will be quite 
different, coming from aman whose native language is French or English. We never find 
that a word passing from one language to another is transcribed according to definite rules, 
because transcription is regulated by the ear, by conformity of sound. A man hearing 
a foreign word reproduces it ip the best way he can, by the letters of his language which 
have the nearest sound. If a foreign letter or a foreign sound does not exist in his 
language, he will approximate as much as he can, but instinctively he will always introduce 


' Navinaz, The Festival Hall of Osorkon I, Pl. UL There is no doubt about Yih baits 
ne || a | 
completed by ? Dove find « title “magician of the sacred college” on a statue in Paris (Bavescn, 
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in the foreign word sounds and especially syllables which are familiar to him, Hundreds of 
examples might be quoted of such deformation of a word, because part of it contains signs 
unknown to the transcriber or which do not exist in his language; he has to replace them 
by letters familiar to him, which give a sense that has nothing to do with the word. This, 
which we constantly see m our time, must have occurred much more frequently in 
antiquity, when writing was unknown to the people who could repeat the names only as 
they heard them, se WecAy Ca MIyaniDy. The last part of the name corresponds 
exactly m Hebrew and m Egyptian. 

It is well known that ~~ drops its <> im composite words, Pithom, Pibeseth', As for 


the first syllable, the Hebrews know no word beginning with BA or BY while they have a 
considerable number beginning with B¥ and therefore they gave the first syllable of 
Joseph's name a form which makes 1t sound like one familiar to them. 

Being thus named, Joseph would be called by his highest title, as it is always the case 
with men having a high appointment. He would be for the public the head of the sacred 
college, just as we say the Archbishop or the Shékh of Islam, whatever be the dignitary’s 
own name. The Semites would repeat this name in a form which was not altogether 
foreign to their language. 

Where is philology? What has transcription according to definite rules to do in this ease?? 
Those who pronounced the name repeated what they had heard. And when a Semitic writer 
related the scene, perhaps long after it had taken place, he wrote down what the people 
spoke, perhaps for the first time, and he did not consult an Egyptian text to ace whether 
his transeription of the name agreed with rules of philology, of which people at that time 
had not the remotest idea. In this case, we have here only a deformation of the first 
syllable, and there is not a popular etymology such as we find in beefeater for the French 
word dujfetier. 

Mr. Engelbach’s explanation is based on an absolutely wrong principle. Transcriptions 
are not made according to philological rules, they are made by the ear, from the spoken 
language, and I'am not going to give up my translation for his, which has no sense; and 
which I cannot consider as accepted except by himself. Zaphnath-paaneah means “ the 
head of the sacred college, the college of magicians,” to whom Joseph had shown himself 
vastly superior, 50 that henceforth he was to be their master. 


Tt is doubtful whether J must always be read per. The Tanis Papyrus reads the sign 
iS Cc. The common worl = never written with A ‘alone. | | 
3 On these transcriptions, see F, pe Savesvne, Cours de hingruistiqus générale, 244. Liétymologie 
populaire, | 









Air photograph of the site of Karanis. 


Plate [X. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN'S EXCAVATIONS 
AT KARANIS; 1924-5 


By A. E. R. BOAR 
With Plate TX. 


During the winter season 1924-5 an expedition representing the University of Michigan 
dug at Kom Aushim, the site of ancient Karanis in the north of the Fayytim, to the east 
of the Birket Karin, Owing to unavoidable delays in selecting the site to excavate, in 
securing the necessary authorization, in preparing suitable quarters and organizing the 
force of native workers, the actual work of excavation did not begin until towards the close 





Fig. 1, Key to Alr Photograph of Karanis. 


A—A Foundations marking northern limits of town. F,F Areas partly plundered. 
B,B Areas excavated 1924-5. G Site of new temple. 

Cc Central arca cleared by sehiteesu. H Light railway. 

D Expedition H.Q. I Irrigated area. 


E, E Areas spoilt for excavation. 


of December. From that time it continued without interruption until the middle of April 
1925, The expedition’s staff consisted of Messrs. J. L. Starkey, 5. Yeivin, O. W. Qualley, 
and A. E. R. Boak. They were fortunate in receiving a great deal of helpful advice and 
practical assistance from Mr. G. Wainwright, late Chief Inspector of Antiquities, and the 
officials of the Department of Antiquities aided the work as far as it was in their power, 
3—2 
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Twenty-nme years had elapsed since Grenfell, Hunt and Hogarth had last dug at 
Karanis. In the interval the mound had been subjected to the unceasing attacks of sebdkh 
diggers, who had operated with light railways, as well as with the usual beasts of burden. 
The extreme eastern and western parts of the town had practically disappeared and the 
southern face of the mound had been plundered extensively. A great gap had been made 
In the centre of the mound stretching from ita southern nearly to its northern limits, 
Around this irregular, crater-shaped, hole the remaining portions of the mound formed a 
sort of rampart, in some places thirty or forty feet high. See the air photograph, Pl. IX, 
and the key to it, Fig. 1. 

Work on the present top levels brought to light foundations and, in some cases, the 
lower storeys and basements of houses dating from the fourth and fifth centuries A.p. 
These were carefully measured and a plan was made which showed both the streets or 
lanes and the ground plans of the houses in so far as these could be recovered. When this 
survey had been completed, the remains of part of this top level were removed to permit 
the examination of what lay beneath, It was then found that the fourth-century buildings 
in this section of the town had been built above the ruins of earlier structures in such a 
way that in some cases the foundations of the upper layer actually rested upon walls of the 
earlier, although built at an angle to these and not following their alignment, The ruins of 
this earlier level were in a better state of preservation than those above. The mud brick 
employed was of better material and more carefully made. In addition, the houses and 
streets were filled with sand and fallen brick and this support had kept many of the walls 
in position to a considerable height. Care had to be exercised in removing this filling in 
order to avoid the immediate collapse of parts of the buildings. In many houses the base- 
ments were intact, and above these the walls and stairways of two storeys were still standing, 
but the roofs and the ceilings of first storeys had fallen in. On the basis of coins and papyri 
the buildings of this level could be definitely assigned to the second and third eenturies A.D. 

The interiors of many of these houses had been covered with a white plaster decorated 
with designs in colour, In one case this mural decoration was exceptionally well preserved. 
The east wall and the adjacent portion of the north wall of a room still retained their 
coating of plaster on which was painted a row of male and female divinities in aatyle which 
closely resembled that of the well-known Fayyiim portraits, One, a male figure, was seated 
on a sort of throne, but the others were standing. A bull, a Cerberus with his three heads, 
and other symbolic figures accompanied the deities. Unfortunately, the heads of most of 
the figures were so badly defaced by the crumbling of the plaster that their identity is 
somewhat uncertain. However, it is probable that in its original condition this decoration 
extended all around the room, which may have been the chapel of some special cult, 

Towanls the close of the season it was decided to thoroughly excavate a large atone 
temple, which had come to light in the previous year m the northern part of the central 
area dug out by the sebbikhin. In clearing the approaches to this temple excavations were 
earried down to the original ground level, and foundations belonging to the lowest layer 
presumably Ptolemaic, were laid bare, The temple itself was carefully built of well sinh 
local Hmestone, and rested upon a bed of rough stones which had been laid in the ruins of 
earlier buildings. The style of architecture is Hellenistic-Egyptian and the plan differs in 
many respects from that of the other temple, about a quarter of a mile to the south, which 
was studied by Grenfell and Hogarth’s expedition in 1896, With jt two advanced pylons 
it bears a great resemblance to the temple of Pnepheros at Theadel phia, now partly re- 
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constructed in the courtyard of the Museum at Alexandria. However, there are many 
unique features about the desien of the temple proper. Since no deilicatory inscription was 
found, it is not certain to what god or gods the temple belonged, An embalmed crocodile, 
i hawk-headed crocodile in limestone, a small incense altar, some pottery vessels, and the 
fragments of an enamelled pectoral were all that was found in the temple. But two large 
altars which lay outside the precinct obviously came from one of the outer courts. One of 
these altars bore an inscription to Sarapis, with a date no longer decipherable, while the 
other had on two of its four faces the head of a bearded divinity, It is possible that the 
temple was dedicated to Sarapis, whose cult had been grafted on to that of a local crocodile 


The fourth and fifth century houses had been plundered in great part and so did not 
produce any great wealth of coins, papyri, or household utensils, However, those of the 
lower level yielded a rich collection of objects of all sorts The number of fine pieces of 
glass recovered in perfect condition was very remarkable, Two considerable hoards of coins 
were found, one containing about 1000 small bronze pieces, the other 860 tetradrachmea 
There were a good many ostraka, principally of the second and third centuries. 

Literary papyri were very scarce, The most important was the last column (23 lines) 
of a discourse on Homer by Alcidamas. Part of a roll of the Ziad contains several columns, 
beginning with line 308 of Book I. Documentary papyri were numerous. The most inter- 
esting were a group of petitions, in an unusually good state of preservation, addressed to 
stratega, emstrategoi, and Prefects of Egypt, dating from Antoninus Pius to Caracalla 
Possibly they represent part of the archives of the office of the komogrammateus of Karanis. 
They were unearthed in a courtyard into which they had doubtless been thrown as rubbish 
from one of the adjacent houses. 

No Coptic texts of any sort were found, but there were several fragments of a Demotie 
document, the verso of which contained Greek writing. 

Work at Karania was resumed under Mr. Starkey’s direction at the end of October 
1925. It is hoped that it may be possible to continue the excavation until the site is 
thoroughly investigated, so that it may be possible to reconstruct the topographical and 
cultural development of this typical Greco-Roman town of the Fayyim. 


A DRINKING SIPHON FROM TELL EL--AMARNAH 
By F. Li. GRIFFITH 


In The City of Akhenaten, Part 1, fig. 5 on p. 24 represents a group of three objects 
of lead, now in the British Museum, Fig. 1, They were found in 1921 in the house N, 49. 20 
on the north side of Street C, along with two fine 
little lecythi of variegated glass and the unique fish- 
vase of the same material. All these had been stowed 
away in the sand inside the honse at the base of a 
wall (a favourite hiding-place) and being forgotten 
were eventually covered over by two suecessive floors 
of plaster, The metal objects are described as vases 
but are not explained. One is a narrow mug with 
pointed bottom and handle, about 32 mches (9 cm.) 
high, which might have been used for ladling out 
stnall quantities of wine; it would be worth while to 
ascertain the exact content of this by measurement, 
The others are a tube jointed at right angles strengthened by a cross bar, the angle being 
filled by a kind of flower in open work, and a strainer with cylindrical socket. These 
evidently belong together and are the metal fittings for a siphon or drinking tube the rest 
of which would have probably consisted of two hollow reeds. The use of the apparatus is 
admirably illustrated by a stela found many years ago at Tell el*Amarnah and now in the 
Berlin Museum (no. 14122). Here a Syrian soldier in festive garb sits on a folding stool 
with his spear behind him and his wife seated on a chair opposite him. On a stand before the 
soldier is a deep wine jar with an angulated drinking tube in the mouth, anda hoy is giving 
him the mouth-piece of the drinking tube by which he will be able to suck comfortably at 
the contents of the jar when he feels inclined ; afterwards perhaps his wife will be allowed 
a pull, (How this picture reminds one of a Turk and his nargileh or hubble-bubble pipe !) 
In his left hand the boy holds a beaker shaped very much like the metal mug. Un- 
fortunately it has no handle; otherwise we might be inclined to believe that the artist who 
sculptured and painted the stela was picturing the inhabitants of house N, 49, 20 taking 

The reconstructed drawing, Fig. 2, shows the left hand holding the tube as against the 
right on the stele. But the Egyptian artist has drawn practically a left hand to the right 
arm, and in modern Egypt the smoking pipes are held in either hand indifferently. 

It may be noted that Erman considered the use of a sucking tube to be a foreign 
custom introduced into Egypt from the north-east, and quoted the well-known passage from 





i SPInGELBENG mtu Eaman, Jafechr. f. dy. Spr, Xxxyi, 126-129, with a fine photegraph; also in 
Ep, Meren’s Fremdedlber, phot. no. 829, and on a amall seale in Scuiren, Awastwerbe avs ef-Amarna, 
Bd. 1, p. 11. 


THE THEBAN TOMBS SERIES. 


Edited by 
NORMAN de GARIS DAVIES and ALAN H. GARDINER 
and published by 


THe Eavret Exploration Society, 13, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C.1- 


Fourth Memoir. THe Toms or Hvy, VICEROY OF NuBIA IN THE REIGN 
or Turfankuamun (No. 40). By Alan H, Gardiner. Llustrated by five 
plates in colour, and thirty-five in line and collotype, by Nina de Garis Davies. 
With 43 pages of text. Published price 50/-. Price to members of the Egypt 
Exploration Society $8/-. 


The tomb here completely published for the first time has long been celebrated for the 
interest of its paintings, particularly those which depict the bringing of the Nubian tribute to 
Pharaoh. It acquires a special interest at the present time from the fact that its owner Was a 
contemporary of Tuttankhamun, the pictorial art of whose reign is here exhibited in five 
coloured and many other plates. The letterpress gives a short account of the life and times of 
Huy, with ample explanations of the scenes and translations of the hierogiyphic texts. 


Previously issued. 


First and introductory Memotr. THE Toms OF AMENEMHET (No. 8&2). 
Copied in line and colour by Nina de Garis Davies, and with explanatory text 
by Alan H. Gardiner, D.Litt., 1913. 132 pp. of text, 4 coloured, 35 line and 
10 half-tone plates. Price 35/-. 


“Les planches ont été executées avec la minutie et lhabileté auxquelles M. Davies nous avatt 
accoutumés, et qu'il y a plaisir 4 retrouver sous le crayon de sa femme . . . La partie 
matérielle est d'une perfection peu commune dans ce genre de publication, et la description que 
Gardiner y a jointe est d'un type excellent."—The late Sir GASTON MaspPero in the Revue 
Critique. 


“The only accurate and reliable account that has ever been given of the Egyptian funerary 
practices ."—Prof. G, Evttot SMITH in * Tulankhamen,”” 1923. 
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Second Memoir. THE Toms oF ANTEFOKER, VIZIER OF SESOSTRIS L., 
AND OF HIS WIFE, SENET (No. 60). By N.de Garis Davies, M.A., with a 
chapter by Alan H. Gardiner, D.Litt. Illustrated by six plates in colour by 
Nina de G. Davies, and by forty-two platesin line andcollotype, 1920. With 
40 pp. of text. 42/-. Special price to members of the Egypt Exploration 
Society, 28/-. 


“These publications are of immense importance and valuc."—A. E, P. Waetcat. in The 


Journal of the Roval Asiatic Society. 


Third Memoir. THE Tomps oF Two OFFICIALS OF TUTHMOSIS THE 
Fourtu (Nos. 75 and 90). By N. de Garis Davies, M.A. illustrated by four 
plates in colour by Nina de Garis Davies, and by thirty- four plates in line and 
collotype. 1923, Publ ished price 42/-. To members of the Egypt Explora- 


tion Society 2B/.. 


«The two tombs here described and illustrated are in many ways of unusual interest 
The coloured plates by Mrs. de Garis Davies show with trie artistic charm, coupled with 
absolute fidelity to the originals, the beauty of the work which adorms these Theban chapels.” 


—Warren R. Dawson in The Asiatic Review. 





SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS. The whole series of four volumes is now 
offered to Members for Five Guineas. 
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Xenophon’s account of the Carduchi in the Anabasis, He was probably mght. In the graves 
of the Twentieth Dynasty which M. Naville and I exenvated at Tell el-Yahudiyah we in- 
variably found, among the remains of veyetable matter in «a certain type of large jar’, 





Fig. 2, 


objects which I then supposed to be rasps of bronze" but have long since recognised as 
the strainer ends of sucking tubes; there seam to be no imstances of such things from 
Egypt before foreign influences became strong in the New Kingdom, 


t Poll af-Fahudiyol, Pl XTY, fig. 5 and p. 45, 
t Op. ct, PL AV, figs. 20, 21 andl p, 46, 
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PAX AUGUSTA CLAUDIANA : 
By Proresson M. ROSTOVTZEFF 
With Plate X. 


In his famous letter to the Alexandrinns recently published by H. I. Bell (P. Lond. 
1912) Clandius, dealing with the honours conferred upon him by the city of Alexandria, 
says (L442): rap 82 Svoiy ypulod|y avbpuivrow | 6 per Kaavésarns Eipyegs SeBagrijs 
vevoluelvos potep UreGero Kai mporeXerrapala jew o époi Tru[sJarratos BdpSidros apvov- 
pevou | wov dia to dopticotelpols d[ox]ei[y], eret ‘Payne avareOnorerai, | ao b& Erepos ov 
Tpowor vpels afioire woprevoe: Taig eroripary | jpepars wap Uuiaovrropreverw be. 
ara wai bidpos | @ SovkerPai cocpe foxnpévos'. It is evident th#? the Alexandrians 
had made two gold statues, one of the Pax Augusta Claudiana, the other not specified by 
Claudius in his letter, and had asked through Balbillus for the emperor's permission to 
put up the first statue m Alexandria, probably in a public place of which the name is not 
given, while the second was doubtless to be kept in one of the public buildings and carried 
on “imperial” days in the gorgeous religions processions on a é(@pos richly adorned, The 
emperor agrees to the second petition, and declines the first, although Balbillus his friend, 
who suggested the idea, insisted upon it. 

What was the precise decision of Claudius as regards the statue of the Pax Augusta 
Clandiana? Bell suggests that the statue was ordered by the emperor to be dedicated 
(in Alexandria) as a statue of the goddess Roma. Ina private letter written months Age 
to the brilliant editor of the papyrus T produced some arguments which made it impossible 
for me to accept this interpretation, and suggested the idea that the statue was ordered by 
Clandius to be dedicated at Rome. I see now that almost the same arguments against 
Bell's interpretation and the same suggestion were given by U, Wilcken in the last issue 
of the Archww* I need not repeat these arguments here, but should like to add one. It 
was not possible to transform (by change of attributes?) a statue of Pax into a statue of 
Roma, The two types, as established in Roman art, were so utterly different that it would 
have len necessary to make a new statue, and not dedicate the old one under the name 
of the goddess Roma‘, 

Some points, however, still remain obscure. Why was a change of place so essential to 
Claudius? Why was the statue when dedicated at Alexandria, in a provincial city, gop- 
tixwrepos, but unobjectionable in the capital,at Rome? If it was the desire not to compete 
with the Pax Augusta of Augustus and not to assume the features of a peace-bringer after 
Augustus (the only reason which I can imagine if the difficulty was connected with the 
statue and not with the place), why should a dedication at Rome change all this? To my 
mind this dedication at Rome would have made the difficulties still graver and the com- 
petition still more evident. Thus we must assume that the Goptixwrepov of the act 

1H. em Bett, Jews ond Christians in Egypt, 1924, 24. 
' UD. Wickes in Archie, vin (1024), 308 fF Decisive eta ie | | 4 
Mon. Ane, where the Latin han is etd were Platina ence ee oe ere 


” oo accept the explanation suggested by the two eminent scholars: see Journal, xt, 95%. 
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Plate X. 





i—O. Coins of Claudius, Vespasian, Trajan and Hadrian 
with the Pax-Nemesis. 


7. Alexandrian statuette of Nemesis of the Dattari 
Collection. 


8. Alexandrian coin of Trajan 
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depended on the place, on Alexandria, on the connection of Alexandria with tha statin. 
On this connection Balbillus insisted, and it is this connection which Claudins rejected, 
He did not object to the idea that the other statue (his own as I suppose, Messalina’s as 
Milne suggested) should be gorgeously carried in religious processions. But he objected 
to the modest and inoffensive Pax adorning one of the public places or buildings of 
Alexandria. Why ? 

Is it a pure coincidence that in the same year in which the letter was written there 
Appears oD the come of (Clandins the statue of Pax Augusta? And il peculiar statue it is 
(PL X, Figs. 1 and 2), Not the traditional Pax of the republican and imperial coins with 
the caduceus and other peaceful attributes, but a Pax-Nemesis, unknown to Augustus and 
to his immediate successors, and reappearing later, but sporadically, on the coins of the 
Roman emperors. Let me describe the statue of the Claudian coins (I repeat the excellent 
description of Mattingty). “Female figure (Nemesis) winged, draped, advancing r,, holdin g 
in the |. hand a winged caduceus pointed downwards at a snake gliding r, before her; her 
r arm is bent upwards and with r. hand she pulls ont a fold of her robe below the neck. 
PACI AUGUSTAE |. up, r. down'.” 

Now, the type of this peculiar Pax, who unites in her figure the attributes of Nemesis, 
Firene, Nike, is not new. The same figure was the so-called restoration connected with 
Julius Caesar on coins struck in his memory by the Emperor Trajan (PL X, Fig. 4). The 
figure is exactly the same. The snake is the royal snake, the uraeus, thus reminding us 
of Egypt and Alexandria*. And this connection is not illusory, Eckhel in his excellent 
comments on the Nemesis-coins of Claudins* quoted the well-known taxt of Appian, where 
this writer describes the end of Pompey (Arp, Bell, Civ, 1, 90): THY xebadny tov Loumnioy 
wpoerafe tadijvas, cal te adty téwevos Apaxyt pod Tijs wokews Tepitebew Newloews répevac 
exaNeiro* Srep éx’ uot cata ‘Papaiwy abroxpdtopa Tpaiavdy, eFokAdwra ta dv Alytmres 
‘loudateor yéros, via Taw ‘lovoaimw ¢¢ Tas To ToAcwov ypetas xaryperpin. Tt is evident, 
as Eckhel pointed out, that Caesar dedicated a statue of Nemesis-Pax near the grave of 
Pompey, that he thus transformed this téuevos into a Nemeseion and commemorated the 
event on his coms by reproducing on them the statue of the tézevas. C 





aesar’s idea is easy 
to understand. The i8perrhs Pompey who began the civil war was crushed becanse of his 
i8pie by Nemesis, and by this act war was transformed into peace and Nemesis became 
the protecting goddess of peace, the Nemesis-Pax. The snake is the genius loci, the ‘Aya- 
Go8aipeow of Alexandria and Egypt, and at the same time the royal snake, the uraeus*, 


'H. Marrinety, Coina of the Homan Empire in the British Museem, 1. Augustus to Vitelivus (1923), 
165 ff, Noa 6f,, 26f, 514f, 581, 6148, 659f, 108; PL 31, 5 and 17,18; Pl. 32, 7,8, 13, 14, 16, 17, 90, 21; 
Pl. 33, 18; of. Intr., p. clili, H. Poswasxr, Vemeais und Adrasteia, 1890 ( Breal, Phil. AbA., v, 2), 105 (ef, 
p- 172), thinks that the figure is ‘a regular Pax and has nothing to do with Nemesia, the gesture typical for 
Nemesia being apotropaic, The snake is a rare attribute of Nemesis; see the two bas-reliefs of Gortyna 
and of the Piraeus, Pranarser in &. C. #., 22 (1898), Pla XVI and XV; Denamanay, Ber, de pail, 1804, 
226. The serpent to my mind connects Nemesis with the gods of the netherworld. On other monuments 
(coina and engraved stones) the appearance of the snake is explained by « «yneretism of Nemesia and 
Hygieia or Nemesia and Demeter; O. Rosasace in Roscuma's Lericon, 11, 1. 

* Comex, 1, No. 55 (p. 19). * Ecknet, D. W., vt, 236 ff, esp, p, 238, 

* On the location of this aanctuary near the Jewish quarter see P. Peanamer in B.C. A, a6 (1912), 
206 f; of. Lemmroso, 2’ Botte, 2nd ed., 226. We have of course no coins of Julius Caehar himself which 
would commemorate this event and reproduce the statue, as H. Mattingly has ported out in a private 
letter to me. However there is an aureus of Vibina Varua (mc. 73/1), Gninten, AWC. Republic 1, Ei), 
no, 7209, which was well known to Eckhel) with « figure of Nemesia similar to the Nemesis of Claudius 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, x1. 4 
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The Nemesis-Pax of Caesar was nota very popular figure in imperial art. Nemesis 
was one of the most worshipped goddesses of the Roman Empire, She had many sanctnaries 
all over the world, including both Alexandria and Egypt', Her figure was well known to 
everybody in the Hellenistic and Roman world. Everywhere, however, she is represented 
in her own way with attributes which do not appear in the Julian statue (wheel, griffin, 
wiyee etc.)*, When therefore the Julian figure reappears on the imperial coins, it must 
be for some special reason. We leave Claudius aside for a while. Next after Claudius 
Vespasinn used the type at the beginning of his reign (in 71 and later in 74 a.p*) (PI. X, 
Fig. 3), We can easily see his motives. Was he not the victor in a civil war? Had he not 
crushed his rivals and restored Pax like Caesar? And was not Alexandria the first city to 
recognize him as the emperor of Rome? 

The next was Trajan. His relations to Nemesis in Alexandria are more complicated, 
Eckhel explained the restoration of the Nemesis-aureus of Caesar by the words of Appian 
quoted above, The Jews had destroyed the sanctuary of Nemesis, and Trajan restored it 
with the statue, a symbol of his victory over the rebels, the U8pierai, who had originated 
a terrible civil war, Eckhel may be right, if we assume that Trajan had time and leisure 
in his last years to think of it, However, another explanation might be suggested. The 
year 109-110 (the 15th of Trajan) was a peculiar year for Alexandria. Besides the usual 
types of the comage of Alexandria which celebrated the victories of the emperor, the 
Greek and local gods of Alexandria, and the fertility of the land, we meet for the first time 
some new types: Kirene and Homonoia with the inscription EIPHNH KAI OMONOIA, 
and along with it another with the figures of Euthenia and Eirene, and the corresponding 
inseription ET@HNIA KAI EIPHNH. In the same year, for the first time in the history 
of the imperial coinage at Alexandria, appears the type of Nemesis: Nemesis winged, 
running r.; short tunic, boots; 1 hand ona wheel; under her r. foot a prostrate man‘ (PIX, 


which tous in some way or other be connected with the murder of Caesar; and on the other hand the 
restoration of Trajan hurd!y would have repeated the Claudian type were not the type somehow connected 
with Caesar. 

' The evidence is collected in the note to BG. U., VE, 1216 (110 ne}, «4 document which mentions 
(IL 40 and 141) a sanctuary of the two Nemeseia and Adrasteiae (of Smyrna). Ou the [six-Nemenis of 
Delos see P. Rovssit, Let cultes dgypiiena & Délos, 1918, 15940 A sanctuary in the Marmarica, Ptol. rv, 
ol Tah. Pout. + An. Rav. a, 2; 4, 7. On the archaeological and numisematic evidence, P. PERDRIZET, 
B.C. #., 38 (1912), 25641. A Nepecfor at Alexandria is mentioned in the iInseription in E. Breccia, feeri- 
cont gr. ¢ fat, (Cat, (én. d. Ant, du Mus. of Alex.), No. 152. 1 do not think that this Nemeseion is 
identical with that of Julius Caesar. The statues of a temple of the two Nemescis of Emyrna and of the 
Milesian Apollo are reproduced on Aloxandrian coins of Antoninus Pius, Cut, Br. Mus, Alexandria, p. 120, 
PL 11, Nos. 1028, 1031; J, Voor, Die Alerandrinischen Miinzen, 1924, 70, 

* The best general article on Nemesis ia that of 0. Rogsnacn in Roscwen’s Lexicon, m1, 117 #. Comp, 
the excellent articles of P. Peaparzer in #. C. H., 22 (1895), S004E: 36 (1913), 246 f- 38 (1914), BO if: 
Bronzes grees d’Egypte de la coll, Fouguet (1911), 38, No. 62, PL XVIII; Les terres owites greogues de 
PEgypte de la coll. Fonquet (1921), xxvi and 105: ef. 80. The winged Nemesis reminds one of the winged 
(wrovdrovg, ¥. 1, of. ¥. 6) Fortune as she appears in the well-known hymn to Fortune of the third centary 
AD., Bert. Klass. Texte, v, 2,172; 1. U. Powurn, Analecta Aleeundrina (1825), Lyr. adespota, no. 37, 19h 
where Fortune is identified with Clothe, Ananke and Tris, cult of Nemesis in the early Hellenistic paso 
Cerc. fr. 4 (1. 0. Powsrs., Anal, Aler,, 205), 

* COHEN, 1, 389, No. 283 (71 a.n.); No, 282 i 4.D.). FL Mattei an ivnte letie ' 
inh asi #9 ati ot Loghneaay EAD) HE Mattingly in & private letter dates the eaina 

* On the coins of Alexandria of this year sce Jos. Voor, Dis Alerandrins ton Aoaa\: 
aud 11, 90%; id, Rominhe Politié in Aemypten, 1924, 35 & RT nem bees 
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Fig. 8). The type in itself is not very common, The more interesting is it to note that it 
recurs in almost all details on two statucttes, both found in Egypt, one formerly in the 
Dattari Collection, the other in the Cairo Museum. One of these statuettes (Dattari) 
certainly belongs to the time of Trajan, as is shown by the coiffure of the goddess, the 
well-known coiffure of Sabina (Pl. X, Fig. 7). Ido not doubt that the second belongs to 
the same time’, 

What is the explanation of this set of new types, which were repeated from this year 
on, the two first frequently (except for the last years of Trajan), the last (Nemesis) in the 
year 15? Some years ago W. Weber, in dealing with the so-called Acts of Mariyra of 
the time of Trajan found at Oxyrhynchus, pointed ont that the events recorded in this 
pamphlet must be connected with the disturbances at Alexandria which are reproach fully 
mentioned in the vehement speech which Dio Chrysostormus delivered in that city at the 
time?, The Alexandrian riot was serious enough to induce Trajan to send Dio to Alexandria, 
certainly as his special envoy, with the commission to announce to the Alexandrians the 
emperors imminent visit’. The above-mentioned Acts of Martyrs of the time of Trajan 
show that the riot took the form of the usual Jewish pogrom, a precursor of the great 
Jewish revolt towards the end of Trajan's reign. 

Tt is therefore more than probable that the Alexandrian coinage of 109-110 refers to 
the same events. The riot was quelled, peace and concord were re-established, and, as the 
result, of peace, abundanee, which had probably been disturbed by the grave riots of 
the preceding year or years. The statue of Nemesis was dedicated by the emperor to 
point out the triumph of Justice over the i8peera(—the rioters, who are trampled under- 
foot by the winged goddess. We may suppose that the restoration of the aureus of Caesar 
at Rome had the same significance and refers to the same events. I would, however, not 
stress this point. The Jewish revolt, in which the Jews destroyed the sanctuary and the 
statue of Nemesis, an act possibly dictated to the Jews not by military considerations only, 
may have led to the rebuililing of the statue and of the sanctuary by Trajan in sign of his 
victory—Nemesis for the second time striking the rebels. 

Yor the last time Nemesis—this time Nemesis-Victory—reappears on the coins of 
Hadrian (Pi. X, Figs. 5, 6), Here again we may suppose that by this means Hadrian 
commemorated his victory over the Jewish rebels in Egypt and Alexandria‘ 

Let us now go back to the Nemesis-Pax of Claudius. Is it not natural to suppose that 
similar considerations led Balbillus and the Alexandrians to dedicate a statue of Nemesis 
at the time of Clandins’ accession? It is well known that the Gracco-Jewish fend under 
Caligula was soon followed by another outbreak of disturbances at Alexandria, shortly after 
the death of Caligula, just at the time of the accession of Clandias. The revolt was quelled 
by force of arms®. Both sides sent embassies to Rome, as we know from the Claudian Acts 
of Martyrs, but the aggressors had certainly been the Jews, and it was against them that 


' P. Penvaizer, 5.CH., 36 (1912), 250% and Pls. I, UU. 

* W,. Wesen in Ffermes, 60 (1915), 764f.; Dio Chrys. (ed. Gay de Bude) or, xxam (ad Alerandrinas), 
TLE; of. v. Ansim, Zoten u. Werke des Dio, 435 

* Jos, Voor, Ide Alex. Miinzen, 764 (108-100 a.D.). 

* Cones, 1, No, 1454 ff, Comp, the fantastic animal on the Alerandrian coins of Hadrian, the syncre- 
tistic sphins; on its back stands the personification of Nemesis—the griffin with the wheel; J. Voar, 
4 Alex, Miinzen, 83, PlI, No. XL. On Nemesis-Nike sce F. Coarourtan in ACL. 45 (1924), 276 

* Fu Jos, Ant. Jud, x1x, 278: rramuiferas O¢ card rly abrov ypdrow “lovdaiww ra xpds “EAAgvas xi rie 
‘Adekardpéay woAews. rehevrierarroe pap roi Taiov 7) "lovBalwe vos,,deePdppyre xal de deheur el Oéue Fy, 
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the Roman soldiers had fought. What can be more reasonable than to suppose that the 
Alexandrians, in order to put the blame for the riot entirely on to the Jews and to celebrate 
“their” victory, suggested through Balbillus that a statue of Nemesis-Pax, a copy of that 
in the Julian Nemeseion, should be dedicated to commemorate the re-establishment of 
peace and the crushing of rebels, by whom no doubt they understood the Jews? Clandius, 
however, was well aware that such an act might originate new riots af Alexandria, and 
therefore calls the statue at Alexandria dopricatepos. 

At Rome such a statue was indeed inoffensive, and at the same time it was a good 
symbol for the programme of the new reign. Let bygones be bygones; Nemesis has crushed 
Caligula, a new era of peace begins, no vengeance is contemplated, amnesty is announced’, 
Nemesis-Pax, the same who marked the end of one vSpcrr7s, shall watch over the pre- 
servation of peace under the new emperor. That is why the statue intended for anti-Jewish 
propaganda received a new meaning and a new significance in the skilfu) hands of the 
emperor whom we were accustomed to consider as a half-witted slave in the hands of his 
slaves and freedmen and of women. The clever measure of Claudius accounts also for the 
fact that no mention of this act is found on the Alexandrian coins, Moderation and modesty 
were the slogans of Clandius, a striking contrast to Nero, who accepted with satisfaction 
from the Alexandrians all the divine honours which Claudius so tactfully declined, 





ADDENDUM, 


The réle which Ti. Claudius Balbillus (spelt Barbillus by the Graeco-Egyptian seribe) 
plays in the letter of Claudius and which cannot be explained unless Balbillus is identical 
with the well-known prefect of Egypt under Nero is now fully understandable in the light of 
the new inscription recently found at Ephesus and published by J, Ken. in Forschungen in 
Ephesus, I (1023), 127 f,, no, 41 and 42, Bell in his comments on the papyrus (p. 34) 
refuses to recognize in Barbillus the prefect of Nero, aince, he says, “it is not probable that 
the prefect had any connection with Alexandria.” This connection is now established by 
the inseription of Ephesus, which gives almost a full account (the beginning of the 
inscription however is lost) of the career of Balbillus. He began his imperial career as 
*praefectus fabrom” and “tribunus militum” of the XXth Legion and distinguished 
himself in the conquest of Britain (military decorations), Asa man of literary tastes and 
excellent education (SEN., Not. Quaest., rv, 2. 13) he was appointed by Claudius "ad 
logationes et res{ponsa graeca (?)]” of the emperor. Being thus fora time in close relations 
with Claudius and having won apparently his warm sympathy he was promoted to be 
n CprceuERtOr) aedium divi Aug(usti) et [aliarum aedium ejt licérum sacré6rumque omnium 
MUNG FUDS Alexan [dreac et in tota Aegypt]|é et supra Mul[s]eu[m] eft ab Alexandrijna 
bybliothecé | et archiferei et ad Herm jen Alexanidreon pe(r annos...].” The supplements 
of J, Keil are beyond any doubt as suggested by the well-known fragment of a Rainer 
papyris (no, | 27022): vagy Xe\facta|y dpytepel wal tod peythou [Sapdridos | xai Tar] 
war 7 Arefavépiav wai xal7 Alyurropy Twacay éytjey cal GAAwr wai Teweren| y ah fepeur 
PraiBig] Mean rq xparicty. The mention of the number of years which Balbillus 
spent at Alexandria explains both his popularity with the Alexandri (eve ed. Ti ai" 
Alexandri) and his intimate knowledge of the conditions both at Alexandria and in Egypt 

| Cf, MATTINGLY, Coins of the Roman Empire, 1, oliii, 
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which account for his appointment after his procuratorship in Asia to the post of prefeet 
of Egypt under Nero. The mention in the inscription of “uci sacri” in Egypt probably 
devoted to the cult of Augustus and to the cult of the Egyptian gods explains 1, 42 in the 
papyrus “aon te xata vouow wapeivar THs Atyir(r}ov " and corroborates the reading werd 
ropa and not «ata voyoy, which had been suggested. It is nob necessary to suppose that 
new “laci” were consecrated to Clandius, It is more probable that in the ancient groves 
consecrated in every “nomos" to yarions gods the cult of Claudius was added to the cult 
of Augustus, as that of Augustus was added to the cult of Egyptian gods. On other 
interesting points in the inscription see the substantial comments of J. Keil. The last 
question is how to explain the fact that Balbillus was the President of the Embassy of 41 ap. 
He certainly had not been appomted President of the Museum as early as in 41 A.D. (in 
44.4.p, he was still in the military service), It seems therefore that his official career begat 
late in his life and that he was promoted to the equestrian mink because of his literary 
activity, which was doubtless well known to Clandins, This literary activity was probably 
carried out by him at Alexandria in the Museum of which he later became the president, 
Though he was of royal descent (Sreis in P.W., RE, 01, 2679, no. 81 and 82), nothing 
prevents us from assuming that he was a resident of Alexandria, an Alexandrian aristocrat, 
and already famous among the Alexandrians and in the Greek world when his official 
imperial career began. In 41, as the papyrus shows, he was already a friend of Claudius, 
certainly because of common literary interests, and this explains his brilliant and speedy 
advance under Claudius and the philhellene Nero. Like Claudius he had archaeological 
interests (see the well-known inscription in his honour, Drrrennercek, Or., 666), especially 
in Egyptian archaeology. He may have helped Claudius in some of his antiquarian works, 
It may be that the embassy which is mentioned in the papyrus strengthened the ties 
which united him to Claudius and was the starting-point of his promotion. If so, the second 
friend of Claudius who is mentioned in the papyrus, Archibius, who probably was resident 
in Rome, as he was not a member of the embassy!, was also an Alexandrian intellectual, 
l would suggest identifying him with the famous surgeon of the first century A.D, (see M. 
WeELLMANNS in /.W., RZ. 1, 466, no. 5), perhaps one of the surgeons of the court of 
Claudius. 

The famous Sophist Dionysius had in the times of Hadrian a career similar to that of 
Balbillus (Partostr., Vitae Soph., 1, 22), Because of his literary activity he was appointed 
by Hadrian procurator of two provinces and made a member of the Alexandrian Museum 
(see the inscription in his honour in Forsch, im Aph., 11, 133, no, 47 and the comments of 
J. Keil), If his full name was really Ti. Claudius the Roman citizenship was bestowed on 
him or on his father by Claudius or Nero, 


t [This is open to question. It has been suggested privately by Dr. Kriiger of Leningrad and 
independently by H. Wr in Hermes, Lx (1925), 488 £, that the careless actilie omitted the name 
“ApyiBur after TySdmor KAavdeos in | 19. This supposition, which removes the difficulty of the "Apirrovug 
there (see my note, dd foe.) and raises the number of ambassadors from eleven to the likelier figure of 
twelve, seems to mea practical certainty. H. I. Bent.) 
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AN EGYPTIAN ROYAL BOOKPLATE: THE EX LIBRIS 
OF AMENOPHIS IIT AND TELE 
By H. R. HALL 
With Plate XI, Fig. 1. 
Attention has recently been drawn by Dr. D. Opitz in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 
for October 1924 to the fayence Le Libris plate of King Amenophis III and Queen Teie, in 
the British Museum (No, 22878), which was discovered with the Tell elAmarnah tablets, 


first published by Bezold-Budge in The Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British Museum, p. x, 
and then republished in a supposedly more correct form by Borchardt in Zeitsclr. fC dig. 
Spr, Xxx101, 72. Before referring to Dr. Opite's interesting comments on this remarkably 
interesting object, I wish to point out that, as can easily be seen from the photograph 
published on Pl, XT, Fig. 1, there is atill an error in Dr. Borchardt's transcription, No photo- 
graph has hitherto been published of this object, so that his error has escaped notice, and 1s 
repeated without question by Opitz, The original reading by Bezold-Budge of the lower 


line of signs, which contains the title of a book, was & J - (). Borchardt emended 
aim Wda 


this te ae - ip H0. and translated “ Das Buch [von der] Sykomore [und dem] Dattel- 
baum.” Ranke, in his new edition of Erman’s Agyptisches Leben (p. 474), retains the reading 
)}(), but understands it as an adjective in apposition to i, translating 
J§0 ers : Ib ms ” ners in spo tion to = s translating = | ¥0 
as “sweet syoomore, 80 that the book is the Buch von der siissen Sykomore. The correct 
ad ee aT ae , | : 
ue bosets aT ip ‘ 0), Book of the Sycomore and the Olive. That is to say the 
official publication was correct in reading the name of the second tree as bage, “ the olive,” 
and Borchardt wrong in reading it as bener, “ the palm,” since the signs read by Budge as e 
fa | 
are most distinctly not a muddled Ye the A is perfectly plam, but the © is in reality @, 
which is entirely distinct from the 4, Whether this @ is a correct spelling or not is another 
iene rhs ag Fe wan ought - have been spelt JZ0, bik-f, as Budge had it. Ib is 
actually spelt J oO): bw. Dr. Opitz is therefore not Justified in stating (op, cit, p. 80) 
that the tablet ps, i in der Ausgabe der englischen Tell-el-Amarna-Tafeln auf Seite x, 
sete: von Borchardt in ZAS, 33, 72 £, verdffentlioht ist,” Evidently Budge was 
mere oe than Borchardt, who himself says (more diffidently than Dr. Opitz) that the 
rivish Museum publication was “nicht ganz richtig,” merely, That was so, for besides 
| obvious misprint of YW for 0) The tree-sign beneath 


AWA AA co 
nae 0 18 deformed inte a squat shape on the original on aceount of the 


the reading o for @ there was fin 
the « of the word 
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necessity of petting it in beneath the a. But Budge read the tree-name correctly, 
Borchardt wrongly. | 

The tablet then refers to a“ Book of the Sycomore and the Olive.” The rest of the inserip- 
tion—* The Good God, Nibmaat-He®, given life, beloved of Ptah king of the two lands, and 
the King's wife Teie, living “—shews that it is the label of a book belonging to the royal 
library, the bookplate, so to speak, of Amenophis OI and Teie. Sir E. Budge speaks of it 
(itnd.) ag “ originally inlaid in an alabaster tablet, which is now lost.” Dr. Borchardt 
(ihid.) speaks of it as “ein frither eingelegt pewesenes Etikett eines Blicher bezw. 
Papyruskiistchens," and finds relics of such “ Papyrusfotteralen ” in some alahaster plaques 
in the Berlin Museum (Nos. 10556-LO588), “said to have been” found with the ‘Amarnah 
tablets (first published by Winekler in Der Thontafelfund von El Amarna, u, PL IT), 
and bearing the natmes of Amenophis U1, which, since they have traces of fastenings and 
the usual Egyptian ebony buttons, he considera to be the lids of alabaster boxes to hold 
Papyri. Erman had already described these plaques in Zeitechr, J. dg. Spr, 1889, 62: 
giving the information (omitted by Borchardt but given by Winckler) that the inscriptions 
were inlaid in blue enamel (exactly as in our “ bookplate "), Budge and Bezold evidently 
considered that our plaque, which is all of fayenee with inlaid insertption in glaze or 
“enamel,” was analogous to the blue glaze “enamel” inscriptions of the Berlin alabaster 
plaques, and had itself originally been inlaid in such a plaque, It may have been so, but 
from the fact that our plaque has in its rounded end or top two holes about + inch apart, 
made obviously for the insertion of a double metal wire attachment, it would look as if it 
were intended to be inlaid in wood rather than stone, and most probably in the lid 
of a wooden box, as Erman thought (ibid.) was the case with the Berlin alabaster and 
fayence plaques. Whether Erman or Borchardt be right about these, I think that a 
wooden box is more probable in the case of our plaque, One has a good example of the 
combination of fayence and wood in the exactly contemporary coffers of Amenophis and 
Tete found in the tomb of Iniya and Tuiyu (Newberry and Carter, Tomb of Toutya and 
Touiyou, pp. 46,47, Pls. XXX VIL, XXXIX), It is hardly probable that the plaque is 
merely a ticket, not intended to be inlaid in anything but simply to be affixed by string or 
wire to a vase, box, or case containing the “Book of the Syeomure and the Olive.” One 
hardly thinks that this breakable material would have been used for this purpose. 

Dr. Borchardt assumes that the label is intended for a case of papyri, and that the tale 
of the Sycomore and the Olive was an Egyptian work, although, as he notes, we do not 
possess any Egyptian copy of such a story. But its idea is Egyptian enongh, and we have 
the réle of the persea in the “Tale of the Two Brothers,” and the talking sycomore, noted 
by Borchardt, in « Turin papyrus published by Maspero (reference given by Borchardt as 
Etudes, 1, 211 ££). It could well be Egyptian. Ranke (tbid.) follows Borchardt. Erman 
however had assumed that the wooden boxes to which he concluded the Berlin alabaster 
fayence-inlaid plaques must belong were intended to hold the cuneiform tablets with which 
they were found. This conclusion seems very reasonable, and has been followed by Niebuhr 
(Die Amarna-Zeit, p- 4), Knudtzon (Dre el-Amerna Tafeln, 1, 11), and Opitz (thid.), who 
all appear to regard the original books of which they and the London plaque were the 
labels as having been cuneiform tablets, in contradistinction from Borchardt. Dr. Opitz 
gives the reason for his belicf in the fact that there existed in Assyrian literature a 
fabulons history of the wordy combats of two trees, the Date-Palm and the Tamarisk 
(Ebeling, A tus den Keilschrifttexten aus Assur (“ Der Streit eweier Baume"), M0.0.G., 5S, 
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Aug. 1917, 32 ff.), and as he evidently thinks that it is reasonable to suppose that fn 
label found with El-'Amarnah tablets is the label of such tablets, and not of papyri, he con- 
cludes that it is equally reasonable to suppose that the book of which this is the label was 
this identical Story of the Date-Palm and the Tamarisk in its cuneiform tablet form, and 
that the title is translated into Egyptian on the label. | 

This would have seemed very reasonable had the Egyptian label referred to either of 
these trees; but now that we see that the palm is not mentioned at all and that the trees 
referred to are the sycomore (or another deciduous tree) and the olive, we can hardly 
assume absolute identity. Still, there may have been another version, in which a sycomore 
or another tree (nAt might mean “tree” in general, as Opitz points out, not a sycomore only) 
and an olive took the part played by the tamarisk and the palm in the other. The 
comparison is very apposite. 

But a question arises whether a story of this kind is originally Mesopotamian, and nit 
more probably Egyptian. Fables and wisdom-stories are nob common in cuneiform 
literature, nor are they found early; whereas in Egypt they seem at home from the 
beginning. The enumeration of its virtues and practical uses by each tree m vindication 
of its claim to supremacy sounds very Egyptian. 

“Iam altogether greater than thou, noble sir (said the palm). The husbandman, all 
that he has, the guiding-rope, the whips, the cover for the waggon, the cover for the oxen,” 
and so forth, are all paraded as proof of his indispensability; to which the tamarisk retorts 
with « catalogue of his virtues, some of which it is to be owned are not very Egyptian, 8 
when the king and his nobles are made to eat off a table made of his wood and from vessels 
also made of it. The Egyptian did not use wood much for the purpose of making eating and 
drinking vessels. Still, the whole atmosphere of the tale is Egyptian enough. It might 
coneeivably be of Egyptian origin, with the names of cities and gods translated mto those 
of Mesopotamian counterparts (Kish and Nidaba). 

Whether this be so or not, such a tale is eminently one that might be discovered any 
day inan Egyptian papyrus, so that we cannot say that Borchardt and Ranke are wrong, 
and that our label was the royal bookplate not of an Egyptian novel written on papyrus 
but of an Assyrian one incised on clay. Only the fact of its discovery with the ‘Amarnah 
tablets makes the latter suggestion on the whole more probable than the former, so that 
the tale of The Sycomore and the Olive may have been another version of The Palm and 
the Tamarisk, told on cuneiform tableta which were placed in a box in the royal library, of 
which this is the label, with the names of both Amenophis and Teie, as it might be 
“los Reyes " Ferdinand and Isabella. 

On each of the Berlin labels are also two cartouches, but in four out of the five (the 
number given by Winckler and Knodtzon, which I take to be correct: Erman says there 
are four, and Borchardt only three) one of the cartouches is scratched out, and Erman, 
followed by Niebuhr, supposed that this contained the name of Akhenaten, Borchardt and 
Knudtzon, however, mention Amenophis III only, and that they are right is evident. The 
fifth tablet, which is untouched, simply bears the prenomen and nomen of Amenophis III. 
So did the four others, of course, but the nomen on them was seratched ont in the 
heretic’s time because it contained the name of Amin. That is all, Akhenaten does not 
appear, Nor does Teie, and there is nothing besides the cartouches but the double plume 
above them. We do hot know therefore of what books—papyri or tablets—they formed the 
covers, In all probability Borchardt's explanation of them is more correct than Erman's, 
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THE GOD PANEPI 
By W. SPIEGELBERG: 
With Plate X1, Fig. 2. 


The name of this god is known to us from the following inseription, attributed by the 
epigraphists to the sixth century, found on the pedestal of a bronze statuette of an Apis- 
bull discovered in the Delta?: 


TOIPFANEMIMANESTASESOQOV AHS 
7 Maver: p avéatace Saxvdns 


Ulnch Wilcken?, the last who has diseussed this inscription, gave up the divine name 
Panepi as a mystery. And in fact both the explanations so far proposed are unacceptable. 
To derive manems from Ba-en-Piah, “Spirit of the god Ptah,” is phonetically quite 
impossible, and the explanation [lavem:, “The All-seeing,” besides resting on an emenda- 
tion, ill accords with the votive Apis-bull, which must surely be designated in some way 
or other by the name manem, This designation is, indeed, quite clearly recognizable 


in the second half, ens, of the name, in which IT see a form of AY HM py, Coptic 
tf ; 


gane (5.):gans (B.), with the older vocalization *gen: which we can with certainty assume 
from the researches of Albright‘ and the classic treatise of Sethe* on vowel-change in 
Egyptian. In accordance with what they have laid down common-Coptic ¢ was developed 
out of an older { or 4, and the Assyrian rendering Putubesti (or Putubisti) of the name 
later vocalized MeroxSaeris" proves that the older vowel-system with # or 4 still existed in 
the seventh century. It is thus reasonable to assume this form for the present inseription, 
dating as it does from the sixth century, 

But what is the first part nan of the name wanens? I tried a number of explanations 
(for example the god Mav, the word “all”) before the following consideration of the 
problem brought me to a solution. If nmanens designates the Apis-bull whose statuette 
Sokydes offered, then it must be possible,’as [ have already insisted, to read thia name or 
idea in the word. I therefore asked myself how Apis-bull could be translated into Egyptian, 


and took as a first rendering (several are conceivable) OK i UE Res rom 7S Vn 
ph n(?) f’py, or, in the various dialects of Coptic, negengane (S.) i nepetioasts (B,): naga 
n®ganr (F.):*mage nigene (A.). If we assume for the sixth century the vocalization *eem 


* [in order to conform to the custom of the Journal Professor Spi elberg has yery kindly consented to 
allow me to translate hia article inte English, though well aware shee Sei Gs iiss genes tae af the 
subject certain of his comparisons thust lode point by mat being in the original German, My task lias been 
rendered very difficult in places by the fact that Gorman has preserved more completely than English the 
Teutonic pastoral vocabulary. Thus it is inuposaible in English to find a word for Rind, the singular, whether 
masculine or feminine, of our plural word “cattle” In order to make the author's point quite clear I have 
in critical cases added the German word in brackets. Editor, } 

*“ From a Cireck site in the Delta of Eeypt,” (A. 8. Munnar in Arcd, Anseiger, 1890, 205.) 

4 CLP 2, 25, and references there given. " Ree. Trav., XL, 1923, 66. 
* deitechr. d. Deutsch, Morgent, Gesellach., taxvrt, 1025, 171, " Ibid, 173, | 
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demanded above, which would agree with the Akhmimic form! here reconstructed, we 
should then get for Apis-bull Péhi-n-Hipe or Pi&ht-n-Hépe. 


The Coptic ege (8. B.) < Ue is perhaps a nominal formation like che “ door" < shi, 
Pre “temple” < r}-pr, @ue “ gardener” < kmi?, and therefore to be derived from @"héy, the 
y having dropped after the accented vowel’, The helping-vowel before the double consonant 
may be either ¢ or @ according as the tl has the value of yod or aleph. Thus side by side 
With eant < eyméntey “the west" we find amnte < d’mentet “the underworld‘.” In the 
case of ege one of the dialects, the Middle Egyptian, actually has in agn an « instead of e, 
and it is possible that the Akhmimic form, which has not yet been discovered, was *age* 
That a form age existed side by side with epe is proved by, above all, the Greek form of 
the personal name P-sri-(n)-t?-'ht, “The son of the cows.” WVerrans, Vivrans and variants’, 
alongside with Werrens, or, in the feminine, T3-Srit-n-#-it, “ The daughter of the cow” = 
Lerreng, *Levrans. In this personal name #? ht, “the Cow," doubtless denoted a sacred 
cow, either the cow of Hathor* or possibly the Apis-mother, We may therefore, in explain- 
ing the name nanens, take the masculine ‘hk to denote the sacred ox. Thus in Greek 
nothing is left of a'hé save the a, as is the case in other Greek renderings of Eryptian 
names, £9. Tedaray from P?-my-'h (*"wAexce), “the overseer of cattle',” or again Vevaveny 
from P?-sri-(n Arlt (*ngengaeou)", * the son of the cow-head,” ie. “the son of Hathor"," 

Thus the derivation of nanenr from P?h-n(i)-H’py is quite unobjectionable. Since the 
Greeks did not indicate the aspirate A in writing they wrote *Ilaevers. The falling of the 
€ next gave [avers, just as [erooipes was derived from Tereooipig and Tlayoures from 
Meapourg, the first step in the process perhaps being the assimilation of the e to the a. 
In this case the phonetic development may be represented as follows: *maenent> *naanens 
> Tannen, 

' In this case, too, “this dialect” agnin shows itself to be very archaic, 

* STersponrr, Aopt. Gram, § 106. 

* SETHE, Vertum, ¥, § 98, and for the nominal formation in y, Sremmponrr, Aopt. Gram, 3 130 & 

‘ Sern, Nachr, Ges. Wiss. Gottingen, 1922, 208, 

* The feminine apr is found in Fayyumic, and also in the Fayyumic-Sahidic mixed dialect, Bull, Tat, 
XIV, 116-8; xv, 254-5. It is formed from e’Aéyet and shows the same formative vowel ¢ as the feminine 
form of my, mows, “lion,” viz. aun, “ lioness,” derived from #nffyer. * 

"See Srizgennuno, Demotische Stwaien, 0, 10. The name is often found in the late period with 
endless variants, and is often incorrectly read. A rare full writing of the feminine proper name is 
he Ri lho RE Th-irbt-n-ttft (DRveRiA, Catalogue Pap, Lowere, 65). Other writings of 
the masculine name are Ooty (Ree. Trav, VI, 121), of) eae (Ann, Serv, Xx, 52) and 

ie 


eda f 

OBI in (Liestets, 1082, 1263 b and Awn. Sere., xxi, 220), P?-sri-(m)-tf-'A-t. 

’ See Pantone, Vamenbduech, 480. 

* Whether it be the Hathor of Aphroditopolis (see Archie fiir Popyrusforschung, vu, 183) or that of 
Dér el-Babri (Guurerrn, Kylands Pap., 11, 122, n. 6). 

2 Relancls Pap. itt, 195. 7 " Pap, demot. Berlin, 3116, ¥1, 16. 

This rendering is thus based on the feminine *egn. Different again is the vocalization In the name 
of the town of Aphroditopolis, Thang, pqs < Tpi-'A-w and metmeg, netnep < Pr-tpl-'A. On this aee Archiy 
J. Papyrusforschung, v1, 183. | 

© The later form of this namie is perhaps to be seen in the late proper name Dararis (second century 
4.D., Price, Vomenbuch), With the personal name “The Apis-or" compare such names aa Tlrtpus, 

The dog of the god Horus.” 
i—2 
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The meaning of the name can also be justified, for it answers exactly to the sense 
required, since it does in fact mean the “Apis-bull," as was to be expected from the content 
of the votive inscription. T'o be quite accurate, however, we should translate not “ Apis- 
bull” (Apis-Stier), since 4¥ is the word for “bull” (Stier), but rather “Ox of Apis” (Rind 
des Apis), This literal rendering at once gives one the impression that we have here to do 
with a popular designation something like Apis-ox (“ Apis-Rind oder Apis-Ochs' ”), 

In this combination I take the genitive to be a so-called Genitivus appositinus* as in 
arbor fet, wrbs Romae, Tpoins wrodte@por, ville de Paris, which last is actually to be found 
in ancient Egyptian in combinations such as dmy n Gbtyw', “the town of Koptos.” In the 
popular speech the Rind (ox) Apis may have been distinguished from the Nile-god 

DAs Zopy, whose name had a similar sound, or from the protective deity {| 

co \ ee Ay, Whose name & similar sound, or # protective deity a 
of the dead in somewhat the same way in which the German people strive to distinguish 
“ Vogel-Strauss” from “ Blumen-Strausa‘,” 

Adopting this explanation of the name as “ Apis-ox " (Ams-Rind) we get in the form 
*gemi=enr an important chronological corollary for the above-mentioned yowel-change from 
f:é tod. Since Herodotus in the middle of the fifth century heard the form Aw with an 
a and since our inscription from the sixth century vouches for ens with e, this change of 
vowel must have taken place somewhere between 600 and 450 B0% This agrees admirably 
with the fact that the Assyrian rendering of Petubastis by Putubesti (Putubisti) (see 
above) shows the vowel ¢:¢ to have been still in use in the seventh century. 

If Iam right in taking the name to be a popular one for the Apis-bull we should 
hardly expect to meet with it in official texts stich, for example, as hieroglyphic inscriptions 
in temples, and it is therefore not surprising that, as Professor H, Grapow kindly informe 
me, it is not to be found in the collections of the Berlin Dictionary. 

It was to this popular Egyptian Apis-god, then, that Sokydes dedicated his Apis- 
statuette. I do not venture to decide whether we should be justified in arguing from a 
single object to the existence of a Greek Apis-cult in Egypt as early as the sixth century B.0. 
It is surely quite conceivable that the Greek should dedicate his offering to the foreign 
god in whose proximity he was for the time living. 


_ | fe Ochs” in the general meaning of “Rind.” [The lack in English of a word for the German Rind, 
the alngular, common gender, of our plural “cattle,” makes translation diffiealt both here and later. 
(Translator. )] 

* Cj. Konnen-Srecemans*, Avaf. Gram, d, lutein. Sprache, 1, Satalehre, 418, § 835; Kdusen-Gurat, 
Ausf. griech, Grani,, 1898, § 402. 

* Enwas, degypt, Gram., ard ed., § 218. CE diny m Be-kr, “the town of B.” (Rerue Hy. Ant.,1,21) and 
other instances iid. (Scthos I), | 

* Such explanatory or distinguishing additions in names of animals are common in many languages, as 
Herr Franz Marschall i i iw bear TL. In addition to autruche<“avis struthio (and Bt exactly parallel to the 
“ Vogel-Strauss ” quoted above) he has given me the following good examples: Renn-Tier, Elon-Tier, 
Maul-Tier (<mulus) in the first two examples of which Tier has the meaning of “deer" Rotwild (fallow- 
deer). Also Turtel-Taube (<turtur), Dum-Hirsch or Dam-Bock (<dama) and Windhund, which baa 
nothing to do with the wind but ix derived from the Middle High German wint to which Hund has been 


St ans a RMRY Sa tn any case in all these examples the second word is in apposition to the 


© This vocalization facilitates 
tt, 153, Muay not the combinatio 
were to be heard side by side! 


phonetically the comparison of Apii—enr with the Ewager of Herodotus, 
o Epaphos have arisen ato time when the two forms *oens and *gami 
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ADDENDUM, 

Objection may be taken to the above derivation of ege from ‘hy (@h4y) on the ground 
that the final y assumed by my theory is never written out as l or \\, which is remarkable, 
coming as it does after the accented vowel. This omission indeed rather suggests that the 
last syllable was unaccented, and there is therefore much to be said for Herr Marschall’s 
proposal to derive ege from ‘hyw (‘thy#w), with which the Late Egyptian writing 
Yer, ‘hw—if the @ be not regarded as valueless—would well agree. The falling away 
of final -yéw, leaving only the %, would find a close parallel in wepate < merydtytw and 
porate < hudtytw (Sevag, Verbum, 1, § 94b, § 161b), Similarly the feminine agn “cow ” 
(<@héyet: compare ssn “lioness” side by side with méy, wom “lon") and the plural 
egoor (5,) : epwor (B.) (< Ahdywkw: compare ecoor:ecwor “sheep,” Le, plural fertywtw > 
é dywitw from. aryw(?)>s'yw) “oxen,” may on sound phonetic lines be derived from ‘hye, 
At the same time this uncertainty on a phonetic point detracts in no way from the 
certainty of my explanation of manent as “ Apis-bull.” 
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ORCHARD AND VINEYARD TAXES IN THE 
ZENON PAPYRI 


By W. L. WESTERMANN 


Three brief letters of the Zenon correspondenee have come to Columbia University 
which are all of a standard size-and of similar shape, as letters, after having been written 
and folded for sending, The original size of the shects was 3{ inches horizontal by 13 or 
134 inches vertical measurement, This type of letter paper would, therefore, despite tts 
unusual length horizontally, correspond to the “half-sheet” or “ memorandum size” of our 
business world. The contents also of these Columbia letters would indieate that this size 
was in use in Zenon's circle for business notes. After being written the three letters were, 
in each case, folded in exactly the same way, thrice lengthwise (ie. horizontally), then ance 
through the middle, vertically, reducing the length of the letter, as folded, by one half. 
The address upon the verso is in all cases ina corresponding position. As no one of the 
letters is completely preserved, the determination of the standard form has heen of some 
importance in the matter of attempted restorations, One of the letters, P. Col. Inv. 13, is 
almost perfectly preserved npon the left side. It shows an unwritten Taargin of somewhat 
more than an inch. I have thought it reasonable to assume such a margin for all three of 
the letters and at both ends of the writing on the recto. 

Of these three letters it seems advisable to publish the following note to Zenon, if only 
to call forth corrections or suggestions upon the interpretation here offered before the 
letter is incorporated in some permanent collection of the correspondence and business 
records of Zenon, 

Two full inches of the original memorandum sheet are lost upon the left end of the 
papyrus, and the last two inches upon the right end are so badly shredded that only a 
single letter is legible. ‘The writing ia across the fibres, in a small and beantiful hand 
which is unusually clear and easy to read, Unfortunately two of the lengthwise folds ran 
directly through lines 1 and 3 respectively, making the reading difficult, through no fault 
of the writer, 


Letter to Zenon on exemption of an orchard 
from the tax of one-sixth. 
P. Col. Iny. No, 12. 34 x 11 inches, 256 B.0. 

Ziwavr xlaipedy). FeBijcaper eyena ev ripe dyopar tot Dapyevad if. [e. 11 letters 
Tov avToli pnvos THEA TOP Kaprow Ti €n TéNe Kaptreod axpoépver qavra whip Tip [Poti joo w 
6. 1 letters Jy rovs BoyAoulé|pous dveiaBas xali] yopneer dredeis x[ali......radlc. 16 letters 
eypayraye|y ol D]v cai “ArodAaplan éppwco, (érovs) xf Dappwood: Ke 


Verso (2nd hb.) ]..¢ 
].” (Ist hh.) Arjraps, 
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_ teeeeess- to Zenon greeting, We published « notice in the market place on the 12th of 
Phamenoth that on the 40th of the same month (we would sell the right to colleet the tax 
upon) the entire produce of the trees in the garden except the produce of the date palma.” 
Some sort of discussion occurred with the bidders, “and the decision was reached that the 
produce was exempt and....... We have therefore written also to Apollonius.” 

Verso (last letters of the docket), “To Zenon,” 

Notes. 

I. The name of Zoilus, who was the oeconomus of the Arsinoite nome in the year 29 
(P. Cair. Edgar 16 intred., 18: PSI. 495, 509), cannot be inserted here as that of the 
writer of the letter, although this business of the sale of the apomoire was o matter within 
the jurisdiction of that official, More probably the writer was one of the local officials 
under the chief oeconomus of the nome. They also bore the title of oeconomus, See 
WILCKEN, Grundsiige und Chrestomathia der Papyruskunde, 1, 1, 151. 

There is not sufficient room for the restoration of two hames of officials, as would seam 
to be required by the plural verb éfe@jwauer. 

efeOycauer Eyfeua. MAYsER, Grommatk, 228. Cf P. Petr. mm, 125, $9 eyewear 
[e]y@etras, and ra mparop éxfeua in P. Rev. 26, 13, in regard to the auction of the sixth 
on vineyards and orchards, 

2. The 30th of Phamenoth fell upon May 23rd in 256 pc. This is the period of the 
ripening of most of the fruits in Egypt. See M. Scunenen, Diz Landwirtschaft im hellen- 
whechen Aegypten (Munich, 125), p. 3I4 for apples, p. 301 for figs. The date harvest, 
however, did not come until the period August to November (op. cit, 298), and cf. Exwat 
Kittay in #. G0. v1, 98. For that reason I have restored dowix aly. This fills the Spice as 
far as the w, which is legible. 

axpodpva is a general term for fruit-trees. C7 KOuw in B.G.0. v1, 1904-1311, who is in- 
correct in referring to it as“ fruit land.” The separation in our letter of the date palms from the 
remaining fruit trees shows that, however paid, it is a production tax, not a tax on the land. 

3. Tovy SovAoplélpovs aveie@as cannot, in consideration of the sense here required by 
wipnke dreXeis, refer to the consumers as in P, Rev. 40, 18, rote [Bou]Nowévors wveto Bau. 
I understand it to mean the bidders for the night to farm the tax. This is supported by 
the [oi] &e py ovelile@woar of P. Rev. 14, 2. 

4, qopyeev. Used in an impersonal sense—* the finding was "—similar to deti@érwocay 
Ta efpicror in P. Rev, 48, 15-16, where the occonomus and antipraphens are to write ont 
and publish “the finding,” or “the result" (rd efiperxov), each day, 

HUpneew aredeis, that is, qupyKkey aTeAeis GvTag TODS xaptrovs. 

The content of this letter has to do with the auction of the right to collect a tax on 
orchards. This tax is apparently the sacred tax of a sixth, the apommra. This conclusion 
resis upon the fact that the trees here mentioned were exempt (dtehets) from a tax the 
collection of which was farmed. This was not the case, I think, with the regular ground tax 
on orcharils and vineyards called the évapotpror'. There was anothér assessment applied 

‘ P. Hib, 112, 1# and note; P. Cair. Edgar 38. The fact that the eparowrion appears in reeipts from 
the state bunks (WiLckEs, Gr. (treba, no. 352; 27.0. vi, 1437; Visneck, (fr, Onraka, no, 22) along with 
the apomoira is to bs explained on the ground that the peasants paid in the qparcurion directly and the 
bank gave to the peasants a total receipt for tazes on vines and orchards, including what the peveunts 
paid in and what the tax farmers aleo paid in for them on this secount. 





Thee 
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to vineyards called érvypady, for which also the system of tax farming was employed; 
hut in support of the conclusion that this letter deals with the apomoira, we find here a 
marked similarity of phraseology with that which occurs in the Revenue Laws of Phila- 
delphus. Note the éFe@yjaver éy@eua here, and compare éxBeua roijcer in the Revenne 
Papyrus (see Index), More noticeable is the peculiar use of yijpyxey in this letter in an 
impersonal sense closely analogous to the use of 74 efpscxoy in Revenue Papyrus 48, 16, as 
explained in note 4 above. 

The letter is addressed to Zenon, It is dated in the 2th year of Philadelphus. In this 
year Zenon was still a sort of general manager of the affairs of Apollonius’. Unfortunately 
we do not know the exact time at which oceurred his transfer to the Philadelphian estate 
as his particular and sole sphere of activity’, Therefore the “garden” here referred to may 
be either the one on the Memphite or the one on the Philadelphian estate of Apollonius, 

It was the oeconomus, assisted by the antigrapheus, who had charge of the auctioning 
of the tax-collection of the sacred sixth, of the oversight of the collection thereof by the 
successful bidder, and the balancing of accounts between the tax farmers and the govern- 
ment. ‘The balancing of the accounts for each month took place before the 10th of the 
following month (P, Rev. 16, 1-6). Throughout the Revenue Laws, ten day periods and 
thirty day periods appear as characteristic of the close relations which existed between 
the oeconomus and the tax farmers. For example, after the close of the period of any 
contract between government and tax farmers, the tax farmera were compelled to appear 
before the oeconomus for the closing of their accounts before the tenth day of the followimg 
month, Within thirty days after the purchase of the tax collection privilege, the successful 
tax farmers were compelled to name their bondsmen (P. Rev. 34, 2-4), In view of these 
ten and thirty day periods it is not surprising that in this case the auction of the right to 
collect the tax on the particular garden in which Zenon was intereated should be fixed by 
the oeconomus for the 30th of Phamenoth. The last day of the month would be the natural 
date for the auction of the tax-colleeting concession 

In the broken letter which I have transliterated above an oeconomus had offered for 
stile the nght to collect the tax on a garden belonging to Apollonius, the auction being 
concluded on Phamenoth 30th. Later a decision had been reached with the successful 
bidders of this tax farm that the produce of the trees in that garden were exempt from 
tax, and our letter brings assurance of that fact to Zenon and Apollonius, There is no 
reference in the letter to any protest by Zenon in behalf of Apollonius regarding the 
procedure of the oeconomus in offering for sale the right to collect on this garden, 'There- 
fore that act of the oeconomus was probably expected and in accordance with the known 
regulations. This observation coincides with the information given in the Revenue Laws 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, that al! orchards and vineyards in each nome were registered 
annually for the payment of the apomoira, The royal scribes attended to the registration 
of those orchards and vineyards which were cultivated by the peasants, making a sepa vate 
list of vineyards and orchards belonging to the temples, which were exempted from the 
operation of this tax. Cleruchs who had vineyards or orcharda, and all others who owned 


F P. Quir. Edgar 38. 07. P. Teb. 1, 39, 
* Rostovrzerr, A Largu Kstate in Egypt, Madison, 1922, 39, 
* Bee the discussion in note 1 above to the text 


we redid ta out to me by Profeasor Rosto » who gave me other valuable hints regardin ling 
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them or possessed them within gift estates or held them under any other arrangement, made 
their own declarations and were required to pay the sixth (P. Rav. 36, 3-19), 

From the provision of the Revenue Laws just cited it becomes clear that the fruit 
produce from any estate of Apollonius, gift estate or otherwise, must have been declared 
for taxation. It is also clear in the Revenue Laws that exemptions were sometimes 
accorded on parts of vineyards and orchards, thongh the conditions under which such 
exemptions occurred are not explained, A lacuna of seven lines occurs just at the point 
where penalties are imposed upon cultivators of vineyards and orchards who shall have 
confused “taxable produce with exempted produce’. Under what arrangement, then, could 
the fruit trees of Apollonius be exempted from the operation of this tax? To this question 
I offer the explanation that this orchard of Apollonius was a newly planted one and that 
the exemption accorded to his fruit trees arose automatically out of this fact, because the 
fax on fruit trees was 4 tax on production and not a tax on the orchard as land or by 
the number of trees. 

It was in the years 257, 256 and 255 nc., particularly, that Apollonius was busied with 
the planting of his olive groves, vines, fig trees, pomegranates, and apple trees, upon the 
estate in the Fayyim?, He obtained his cuttings chiefly from the large garden on his 
Memphis estate”, The “garden” of the Fayyim estate of Apollonius was, therefore, clearly 
a newly planted one, That of the Memphite estate might have been older. It is for this 
reason that I am inclined to refer the contents of this letter to the trees upon the estate 
at Philadelphia rather than to those at Memphis. 

The age at which fruit trees come to full bearing maturity varies greatly according to 
the kinds of fruit, Even in the case of froits of one kind it still varies considerably 
according to the variety, and somewhat according to climate and region. In the north- 
western states of the United States apple orchards come to profitable bearing at six years 
and bear full erops at ten years of age, In our eastern states the time required for apple 
trees to attain full bearing is from three to eight years longer, Under the irrigated 
system of fruit production in California, which would have a general similarity to con- 
ditions in the Delta of Egypt by reason of the rainy season, fig trees begin to produce 
somewhat in the second or third year of growth, and date trees fruit abundantly at seven 
years". Since there is a period of years wrth all young fruit trees when they produce 
nothing at all and a following period when the production ia not at full bearing, and since, 
according to the Revenue Laws, all orchards in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus were 
given in for assessment, we must allow for a number of years when the orchards would he 
- declared for taxation, as required, and then be found, officially, to be dreAeis, that is exempt 
a3 being still non-producing. 

paar cat isin archive published by ©, C. Edgar in 1920 seems to throw 
some light, indirectly, upon the matter’. It reads as follows: 

| Under the caption “Against Confounding (i.« taxable with untaxable fruits and vines),” P. Rey. 28, 
16-29, 1, [jae Be roig dtréAcos vt deroriAy yer palra.......-- 

4 Tnoluding one apple variety which bore two crops each year, See C. OC. Edgar's publications of papyri 
of the Zenon group (P, Cair. Edgar) in the Aan, Serr., vols, 18-24, numbers 21, 79, 04, 05, 100. 

* Pair. Edgar 79 and introd., 4,100; P.S.1. 488, 12, where a“ royal garden" at Memphis is mentioned. 

‘ Fouian and Taomsoy, The Commercial Apple Industry af Worth America, New York, 1021, 449, 

* Limerry Hyos Batey's Cyclopedia of American Horticulture, an, 1 regret that similar information 
upon fruit crops in modern Egypt was not available to me, | 

" P. Cair, Edgar 38, also discussed fully by M. Rostovranrr in his Large Batate, 10. 


Journ. of Egypt, Arch, x11. tT} 
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“To Diotimus, dioecetes, greeting. Neoptolemus a Macedonian of the cleruchs in 
Philadelphia. 

My father, Stratippus, is being treated unjustly by Theocles, ex-ceconomus of the 
Aphroditopolite nome, and Petosiris the royal secretary. For when making the assess- 
ment against the vineyards, they (customarily) assessed a third, taking the crops of 
three years (as the basis). But in the case of my father they have made the assessment 
on a basis of two years, stating that the vineyard is a newly planted one. I therefore 
beg of you, please, to look into these matters, and if they be true, since they make 
the assessment against the rest also on the three year basis, to give me an order 
addressed to Hermolaus and Petosiris that they are to make the assessment against 
my father also on the three year basis, starting, if they desire, either from the twenty- 
ninth year, or from the thirtieth year. For we have already made wine from it (the 
vineyard) for four years. And bid them credit to him the money paid into the bank 
from the wine-retailers from wine which they took from the vineyard, in order that 
he may through you meet with justice. 

With best wishes.” 

Docket on verso: “ Neoptolemus to Diotimus, petition concerning vineyard.” 

The general features of this petition have been given by Elgar in his explanatory 
introduction to the text. Neoptolemus was himself a vine-grower at Philadelphia (P.S.I, 
429 and 434), Diotimus was actually a sub-dioecetes. Theocles had been oeeonomus of 
the Aphroditopolite nome when the assessment was made, but had been sueceeded 
in that office by Hermolaus before the petition was sent in by Neoptolemus. The third 
of the crop here assessed against the vineyard was, in the customary explanation of this 
and similar passages, the “regular” or “main” vineyard tax, “regular” as distinguished 
from the “sacred tax" of a sixth?, Such a tax (334 “/, in the case of Stratippus), combined 
with the sacred tax of a sixth, would give a total of 50 */, of the vine crop taken for taxes 
alone in that year. Because of the theory of ultimate ownership of all arable land by the 
Crown which then prevailed in Ptolemaic Egypt and the confiseatory character of a 50°) 
annual tax, lam foreed to the conclusion that the assessment (€xvypady in the petition of 
Neoptolemus) must be regarded either as a rent or as an assessment including both tax 
and rent. In view of the uncertainty still prevailing upon this point, it may be best to call 
it an emgraphe, or assessment, leaving its exact character in doubt. 

__Ae T mterpret the document, Stratippus,  cavalryman in the corps of Antigonus and 

owner” of a cleruch holding in the Aphroditopolite nome*, had been assessed a third of 
his vine crop for the year 32 of Philadelphus. This engraphe of a third of the crop was 
customarily based on an average of the crops of the preceding three years, ag represented 
by the money which came in through the sale of the wine by licensed retail dealer Bot 
in the case of newly planted vineyards, the nome officials bbesuid’ Mass SRT oer 
average production of the two preceding years", This must have been a regular under- 

1 See Rostovrzurr, Large Estate, 99; P. Cair, Edear @8 inte’ 4... o in | 
the manner in which asnae ae the ere "2 idea a fons! palig saul: ha 
in money. ths senws Ht was ® payment in kind, but through the agency of retail dealers { roy Sema 
government control, it waa converted into A money payment to the government. in wine, 

: on rei, ae er pp chpanaidesy dmmehwrer in line 2. 
sa. If had Ioan shal the ep, Neopian would sean he santa ea tt PSL 
eta eee oe eee: Sb rank and tax burden on nowly planted vineyards, not to 
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‘standing between the government and those who had begun the development of vineyards ; 
and the officials who were competent in the matter must have had some definite law upon 
the subject to which they could refer, 

The explanation of the two year average insisted upon by the oeconomus and royal 
secretary lies in a fundamental feature of commercial viticulture, The calculations of 
modern grape growers (Linenty Hype Battey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, 111, 
1380) concede an expenditure in vine development for the first three years which is almost 
four times the return. A small crop is produced in the third year. A slight profit appears 
in the fourth year, and it is only in the fifth year that the vines come to full bearing. 
Approaching the petition of Neoptolemus from the agricultural point of view, his com- 
plaint regarding the assessment against his father's vineyard is to be explained as follows. 
The customary method of determining the epigraphe was to take an average of three years’ 
production, and place against the vineyard an assessment of one-third of that amount. In 
the case of new vineyards it was customary to take a two years’ average as the basis. For 
the first two years of a vineyard’s growth this would mean no income te the government, 
because there would be no grapes produced; for the third year a small one, if any at all, 
which could only be included in the epigraphe of the fourth year of the vineyard, Neo- 
ptolemus asserts that his father had been making wine off the vineyard for four years. 
Assuming normal conditions of growth, the vineyard would have been in its sixth year 
of development when Neoptolemus wrote his complaint. The oeconomus, Theocles, and 
the royal scribe, Petosiris, had fixed the assessment on the understanding that the vine- 
yard still came under the classification of “newly planted" vineyards, that is upon the full 
production years five and six. If, on the other hand, the claim of Neoptolemus were 
acceded to, the assessment would be considerably lowered because it would be exacted 
pon the ayerage of the government's income from three years’ yield, upon two years of 
full production (years six and five), but considerably lowered by being weighted with the 
lighter crop of year four of the vineyard’s growth. Neoptolemus was willing to accept an 
assessment figured upon the three year average, whether the officials began their calculation 
with the twenty-ninth or with the thirtieth year. Naturally—as the following table will 
easily show : 





Year 27. First year of the vineyard ... ... No grapes 
» 28. Second ,, i te 


» 29. Third _,, 7 1 ... ee Small crop 

» #80. Fourth ,, " . .++ «+ Increased crop 

» 31. Fifth - » «se ee Full production 
a2. Sixth ,, eee) et 


If A gee RM were to be figured on the years 29, 30 ear 31, Neoptolenn’ father 
would then be paying on an average taken from two years of low production combined with 
only one year of full production. 

It is impossible to determine whether the contention was justified which Neoptolemus 
entered in behalf of his father against the epigraphe as calculated by the bureaucrats. The 
bureaucrats had made the assessment upon a basis which would bring in to the Royal 
Treasury 4 maximum income from the vineyard, based upon the grape crop of years six 
and five. The legal question may be clearly stated thus: 

Was a vineyard in its sixth year, according to the then existing laws, still to be clasai- 
fied and assessed for this epigraphe as “newly planted”? The officials felt that it was, 

i—? 
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Neoptolemus protested that when a vineyard had produced wine for four years, it was not. 
The bureaucrats were, presumably, right. It was their business to know the rent and tax 
arrangements, and to assess accordingly. It may be observed, also, that Neoptolemus does 
not contend that-" the rest" of those assessed on the three year average were holders of 
newly planted vineyards. This point he would assuredly have made had it been the case. 
It was the business of the officials to bring in to the government as much in rent and 
taxes as the existing lawa would permit. It was the privilege of the tax-payer or lessee 
to show his renta and taxes at as low a rate as he could, even if he were compelled to turn 
a sharp legal corner to do so, This is an old, old game. 

Whether my contention is right or wrong that the petition of Neoptolemnus had to do 
with rent, or both rent and tax, one point of some importance in the system of the 
Ptolemaic revenues of the third century before Christ is fixed by his appeal. This point 
is that the state revenue from vineyard production was regularly assessed by the “average 
year system," the custom being to take a two year average for newly-planted vineyards 
and a three year average on full-bearing vineyards. With a crop which was naturally 
variable, with expectation of shifting seasons of good and bad production’, as is the case 
with all berry and fruit crops, the purpose was obviously to equalize the government's 
income from this source from year to year. The advantage to the fise arising from the 
average year system as applied to fruits is clear, The government could count upon a 
stabilized revenue from a field of production in which a system of obtaining taxes and 
rents by assessment against the production of a single year would have resulted in a highly 
variable revenue. In the fiscal system of the ancient states, which lacked the provisionary 
budget system of modern states, this method of equalization would be distinctly ad- 
vantageous, The advantage to the producer from the consequent equalization of his 
tax and rent burden is notso clear, This result would have been an advantage to him, 
so far as I can see, only in case he had such a reserve of accumulated capital that the 
increased burden of his years of poor grape production could be easily and conveniently 
met, Perhaps we may be justified in assuming that the vine growers in Ptolemaic Egypt 
of the third pre-Christian century were men of this rather well-to-do type, since indeed 
the Zenon documents show that it was almost exclusively the Greeks who were going in 
for viticulture, 

There are two possible methods of explaining the exemption of Apollonius’ orchards 
from the tax called the apomoira, which appears in the Columbia papyrus published at 
the beginning of this article. The: first, and simplest, would be to assume that there was 
a fixed term of exemption for newly planted orchards, covering a definite term of years, 
with a reduced tax for several succeeding years. Such an arrangement we find in the 
amnesty decree of Euergetes I, promulgated in 118 nc.* Vineyards and orchards which, 
within three years after promoulgation of the decree, were planted upen dry or SWALLpY 
land were to be left untaxed for five years and were to have a reduct | 
tax for three years thereafter, 





ion of the customary 


(Thirty years ago in the mid-western section of the United States, mmateur users of graper 
their small gardens used to speak of the years of unsecountably por ahaine the pine HER 
ens a Ace tOpaR a ya years." This tendency toward heavy cropping followed by light production 
in alternate fruiting" in Science and Fruit Growing, by the Duke ord and Shencer Piekern 

‘saan: Yon toe ing, try of Bedford and Spencer Pickering, 

? Pf. Teb. 1, 5, 03-08. 
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The second method would be to apply to Apollonius’ fruit trees the system of the 
production tax as it has appeared above in its application to the assessment (¢riypady) 
upon the vineyard of Stratippus in the time of Apollonius and Zenon. This would have 
been the more equitable system, from the standpoint that different fruit trees come to 
maturity at different ages. Furthermore the Revenue Laws show that when the govern- 
ment of Egypt took over the sacred tax of one-sixth from the temples in the year 22, it 
éalled for statements of the amount of the gross annual production and the amount of the 
sixth which had accrued to the temples from vineyards and orchards during the three 
years 15, 19 and 20 of Philadelphus. This was to be the basis for reckoning the tax by 
the government officials, At least no other explanation presents itself for this action 
It implies that the government used the average year system in taxing fruits and vines, 
and had, indeed, taken it over from the temple administration of this tax when the tax 
itaelf was taken over. 

Conversion of Kind into Money Taxes and Rents. 

In the petition of Neoptolemus quoted above, his final request ts difficult to explain. 
He asks the sub-dioecetes to send orders to the oeconomus and royal secretary that they 
credit his father, Stratippus, with “the money paid to the bank from the wine-retailers 
from wine which they tock from the vineyard.” Rostovtzeff's explanation of the method 
by which this epigraphe on the vineyards was assessed and collected is in the main correct, 
and it explains the case presented here by Neoptolemus* But there are minor features in 
respect to which I differ with Rostovtzetf's treatment, and the method of conversion of 
production tax, received primarily in kind, into a money tax needs 4 more exacting treat- 
ment than he has given it, 

The entire system becomes clear if one asanimes that the oeconormus, in calculating the 
épgraphe of this petition, took as his basis for the assessment of one-third, not the three 
year average of total production in kind of the vineyard, but the three year average of 
production as represented by the money income therefrom according to the market price 
earned by the licensed retail dealers in wine. It was surely the oeconomus, not the tax 
farmer and the cultivator, as Rostovtzeff has it, who determined the value of the emgraphe 
in money. ‘This the petition af Neoptolemus shows. In determining the amount of the 
third of Stratippus’ vineyard return which must come inte the government in money at 
the local bank, the ceconomus had two factors to consider: first, average production for the 
three preceding years; second, average market price of the wine for these three years. 
After he had determined, on these two bases, the value of the epigraphe of one-third for 
all the vineyards in his jurisdiction, he could sell the right to collect this epigraphe to the 
tax farmers—and only then. 

The tax farmers were the intermediaries between the fruit and wine production of the 
cultivator and the government bank. Their agents—actually a more important factor 
economically than the tax farmers—were the licensed dealers in wine, These humble 


1 P. Rev, 37, 10-18 Grenfell was mistaken in his statement (note to 27, 14) that the government 
wished to take the average of four years, the ISth—2lst inclusive. Also I believe that this information 
Was not 80 much for the use of the tax farmers as for the government officials. | 

* Lerge Estate, 99-101. Also accepted, in its general application, by C. C. Epgar in Ann, Serv, 
xxx, 76. 

* Tt applies to the tax of a sixth on vineyards and orchards also. 
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retatlers took the wine, sold it, and turned the cash into the bank', It was necessary for 
the tax farmers, who customarily sold the wine to the retailers, to get from the cultivators 
in wine, wet one-third, but more than one-third. This seems to me to be certain, for the 
government was to receive a third in money. The tax farmers must therefore make their 
agreement with the cultivators as to the amount of wine they would take with numerous 
factors in mind. Wirst, there was the emgraphe of a third due to the government, stated 
in terms of money on the average year system. Second, there was the quality of the wine 
to consider. This is a highly variable factor, determining somewhat the market price. 
Third, there was the market price itself, which again must have been fluctuating aside 
from quality, as we know of no government price fixing in the field of wine production ; 
and government price fixing seems entirely out of the question in dealing with horti- 
cultural products. Just where the profits of the tax farmers and the retail dealers came in, 
I cannot say; but they were either extracted from the excess of wine taken by the tax 
farmer, over and beyond the government's third, or they were paid out of the third taken 
by the government—which seems highly doubtful 

Considering these fluctuating factors, in order to bring in for the government with 
certainty a third im cash the tax farmers must have taken out of the wine made by the 
cultivators considerably above a third of their gross annual production, This was all sold 
by the retailers and the money turned into the bank. When the government had taken 
its third in money and the bank had given official receipts for it, the surplus remaining at 
the bank from the sales for each cultivator were either paid to the cultivator by the bank 
or eredited to his account. In the Revenue Lawe there was a provision that in case the 
cultivators did not transport the wine for the tax farmers, they must pay definite sums per 
metretes of wine to the tax farmers in lien of transport. This money the oeconomus was to 
exact from the cultivators and pay over to the bank to the credit of the tax farmers?. The 
seconomms, then, was responsible for payments and credits at the bank, If he could grant 
credits, he could also withhold them. In the petition regarding Stratippus, it is clear that 
this vineyard holder had given to the tax farmers an amount of wine ieiead upon Lotwana 
them. The wine had been sold. The money was in the bank. But the disposition of the 
money by the sont heaps anil royal secretary was being held up by the petition of Neo- 
ptolemus, both the third due to the government and the surplns which wonld be creditec| 
to the account of Stratippus so soon as the government banker should have receipted the 
payment of the tax. It is this surplus, remaining after the acceptance of the exegraphe a 
ee of the three year average, which he desires the seconetites to hash eheaited 
to him. —— 

A number of ostraea receipts have been published of the Ptolemaic period for taxes on 
fruit crops (dxpodpvwy) and on the apomoira, which seem to me to show similar surpluses 
remaining i the banks as deposits to the credit of the cultivators after the deduction of 
the governments requirement out of the money turned in from the sale of the produce. 
As the problem involved in these receipts is a difficult one and lias We REL — 


' Note carefully in the petition of Neoptolemus P. Cair. Pdear 3 j =! 
id a wai eupd Tier ororarhlar = oa of *, dow de eat pak a aeeali B-), Ti a eri Tpdwe( ar 
because they customarily took enough wine to cover them. ‘ax furmers were not concerned here 
| \ cover themselves and their bondsmen adequatel 
* P. Hav. 31, 16-16. Taecept Wilcken’s reading suggested in Gr. Ostrake, 159, note 2 dnoeiieu:xs 
trop hopivys trois drlonouline ry] rye in place of Grenfell’s Cia viv ; “f ie 2, grori|rére rhe 
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satisfactory explanation’, I reproduce a typical sample for the tax on fruits as well as for 
the apomoira (which may include both the tax on wine produce and on the fruits). 


Receipt for Fruit produce (axpoéptav) from excavation at Elephantine. 
Seript of the 2nd century Boe. 

“Year 32. Thoth. There has been paid into the bank in Syene over which 
Ammonins (is director), for the same year, on fruit produce by Taponrans, son of 
Tarees, in copper on which exchange (has been taken) one thonsand 650 (drachnas). 
Total 1650, Ammonins, banker, Sarapion, 2100 (drachmas)‘,” 

Ernst Kiihn, the editor, has explained that Sarapion was a subordinate official of the 
bank and that the receipt, which is written in a single hand, was made out by him. It 
Was signed by him for Ammmonius, the state bank director. 

Receipt for apomoira from Thebes, dated November 26th, 123 a.e. 

“Year 48, Athyr 5th. There has been paid into the bank in Diospolis Magna for 
the Coptite nome on apomoira of the 43th year by Hermione, daughter of Apol- 
lonius, one thousand six hundred (drachmas). Total 1600. Ptolemaeus, banker. 1750 
(drachmas)*.” 

The estate upon which the woman Hermione paid her apomoira, as I understand the 
ease, was in the administrative district of Diospolis Magna. There the wine was sold and 
the money paid to the state bank. Her official domicile (iéia), however, was in the Coptite 
nome; and there her obligations to the government must ultimately be checked. For 
this reason the statement is included in the receipt that the payment was “ for the Coptite 
nome.” Through the regular channels of the state bank system the knowledge of the 
payment would be sent to the officials in the Coptite nome by the officials of Diogpolis 


a 





Kiihn, in publishing his ostraca of the Berlin Museum‘, has subjected his examples of 
state bank receipts which show these double figures to a statistical analysis. His result is 
that in nine receipts out of ten from the bank at Syene, the relation between the two 
figures given on the receipts is that the larger figure is 20°/. higher than the one in the 
body of the receipt. Kiihn has taken his percentages in round numbers, apparently, and 
his results are consequently not precise, The difference 18 actually an exact 20°/_ im only 
five cases, but three of these occur in cases of the tax on fruits’, An explanation of 
these bank receipts with two figures in order to be acceptable must be capable of being 
brought into a rational agreement with the sharp observation which Kiihn has presented, 


! See Pan M. Maven, Griechische Texte aus Aegypten (Berlin, 1916), 123, and Eewar Kons in 4. @_0- 


vi (Berlin, 1922), G4. 
2 £.G.0. v1, no. 1307. 3 Pac. M. Meven, (fr. Texte, ostracon no. 2, p. 123. 


‘In one point I cannot accept Meyer's explanation of his ostrocn, nos. 1,2 and 3. In all these the 
receipts are for people whose official domiciles are mm the Coptite nome. Therein we agree. But Meyer 
would place their estates also in the Coptite nome. In that ouse the tax farmers and officials of the Pori- 
Theban district would find it very difficult to determine the amount of the produce and the tax, as the 

ein ff. 0. vt. 

© Kiihn’s percentages of the surpluses should read as follows: fruit tux, nos. 1307, 1408, 1200—20"/_ 
in etch case; tax of one-fourth on fishories, no. 1314—20}"/,, 1915—18,5 °/,, 917 —304, */,, 1IS18—15"/, ; 
éparourion, no, 12i4—T1*/_; tax of one-third on boats, nos. 1378, 1370—20"/, in ench case. 
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In view of this necessity I present the two following tables of the published bank receipts 
for the tax of one-sixth on fruits and the apomoira for the Ptolemaic period, selecting those 
ostraca giving double figures which are both legible. 


Tanwe Lo Bawe Recerrs rou Frevorr Tax wire Doves Frc’. 


: . Amount dmonnt Percentage 
Time Editor Ne. Place of Taz in Bonk of Surplus 
Ftolomaic Wileken 1 Syene 500 dr, 600 dr. 20"). 
Gnd Cent. mc.  Ktib 1307 Syene «= «-1750dr, 9 2100dr. 20"/, 
103 toc, Kiihn 1208 Syene O25 dr. G30 cr, a"), 
Lat Cent, Bc Kithn 1309 Byene 1500 dr, 1SLK) dr, 20"), 


Bank receipts showing payment of fruit tax, but with no second figure, are: Wileken 
1346, 14914; Kithn 1304, 


Taste Il, Bask Recemrts ron Apomoira with Dovsie Fiovres. 





Tine Editor Na. Place dAmountof Tar Amon! in Bank a Bacio 
127 tec. Viereck 21 Thebes 4000 dr, 4400 dr, 10*/, 
123 a0. Meyer 1 Thebes 3 Tal. 53875 dr. 4 Tal. 1000 dr. Vs 
123 Bc. Meyer 2 Thebne 1600 dr. 1750 dr. "fe 
121 nc, Viereck 240 6©6'Thebes 750 dr. L000 dr, so 
118 Be, Wilcken 352 Thebes aa ar, 3700 dr. under 10°; 4 
115 Bc, Kiihn 1337 Thebes BOO dr. S80dr. under 10°) 3 
101 Be, Wileken 344 Thebes 1525 dr. — 1700 dr. ap 

20 ac, (7) Wileken 35) Thebes 3 Tal. 975 dr. 3°Tal. 2000 dr. + /, 
Ptolemaic Wilecken 322 Thebes THA) cr. 2550 dr + a 
Ptolemaic Wilcken 332 Thebes 1626 dr, 1735 dr - "| * 
2nd Cent, ne, Wileken 1915 Thebes 2900 dr. S080 dr. f 

tod Cent.p.c. Wilcken 1945 Thebes 1 Tal. 1000 dr. 1 Tal. 2400 dr. 10*/. 

Ind Cent. ne. Killin 1338 Thebes B00) chr, 1000 dr. 9°). 

?nd or let Bc. Viernck 28 Thebes 8000 dr. 6600 dr 10*/_ 
138-137 nc, Wileken 1518 Hermonthis 24h dr. 600 dr 155 “j. 

121 me. Viereck 22 UHermonthis 2 Tal. 3240dr. 2 Tal. 4960 dr. 104°) 
117 fo. ree 4 Herminthis L16t) chr. L300 dr. 10°), 
120-1109 me. Wileken 1234 Coptus 4440 de. 4070 dr. liga". 


Bank receipts showing tax payment for apomoira, but with no second figures, are: 


Wilcken 1235, 1526; Meyer 3,5; Kuhn 1340, 1941, 1342, 1949, 1344, 1346, 1947, 1348. 


Kiihn 1545 and Meyer, p. 110 (note 13) are not included as being doubtful because of the 
subscription in demotic. 


Keeping in mind the accidental and very fragmentary character of the data attainable’, 
the following results may be drawn from the materials presented in these tables: 

1A rather large number of the state bank receipts on fruits and the apomotra show 
two figures. They are fairly equal to the number of receipts which show only the tax 
payment. | 

2. The recerpts for the sixth on fruits which show two figures all come from Syene. In 
the four cases available, the higher figure is just 20°/, above the actual tax. 

' In these tables, Wileken =U. WiLckKEX, (friechiache Oatraba, Leipzig, 1599; Meyer=Pac. M. Meyer. 

Gfrimhisohe Texte aus Aegupten, Berlin, 1916; Kiihn=Exvar KOs in 2B, G0. VL: RSE RES ae 

? Wilcken ne 2 is ocean but should possibly be included here. 

4 Receipts for apomoire plus eparourion, The eparourion bei ing & fixed payment per arot wrplt 
con only be on the apomeira. Its amount cannot be determined atte payioent per aroura, the sn rp law 

‘ Again apomoira plus eparourion. T have restored in Wileken no, 332, Brd{-] to Aad | 
olmervation that none of thase receipta shows any final figure below 5 , | [eh r = 
iu given and can be subtracted ¥ nal figure below 5, In these two cases the eparourion 

* Oy, Kiihn's pertinent ohaervation in 2.2.0. v1, 04 
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4. For the apomoira there are 14 examples from Thebes, Four of these show an exact 
10°), preponderance of the higher figure over the amount of the tax. 

4. Both figures have a marked tendency to run in tens of drachmas, There 1s only one 
receipt which has come under my observation which shows any final figure under five 

The avernge year system of computing the tax and collecting the returns in fruit 
and wine taxes to the government, in the form suggested above for the third century, 
may certainly be applied to the group of receipts for apomoira of the second and first 
centuries 6.¢, It is hardly possible that the sales made by the retailers always resulted 
in figures ending in five or ten drachmas. From the observation that all the bank receipts 
for apomoira end in multiples of five or ten‘, the conclusion is to be drawn that lesser 
numbers of drachmas disappeared in exchange, and into the profits of the tax farmers and 
retailers. The notable tendency in the Theban receipts toward a 10 °/. ratio of the 
surpins in relation to the tax needs an explanation. My econelnsion would be that the tax 
farmers of the apomoira im the Theban nome figured wpon taking in kind a surplus of 
about 10 °/_ over the tax or rent required from the tax-payer's annual produce. Further- 
niore, allowing for the fact that odd numbers under five drachmas fell to the profits of the 
intermediaries between the collection of the produce and the state bank, the 10"), surplus 
in money return could often be figured exactly. This result could only be attained in years 
of normal quality of the wine and normal market price. Divergences from the 10 °/, sur- 
plus must, conversely, be explained as due to variations of quality of the wine produced 
and of the market price. The bank receipts which show no surplus may easily be explained 
in both lists on the understanding that the tax-payer accepted his surplus in cash when he 
received his receipt from the bank. 

The four receipts with double figures for the sixth on fruits (Table I) do not fit easily 
into the scheme proposed, in that the second figure is, in each case, exactly 20°/, above 
the tax payment as given in the bank's receipt. The possibility that this result in a 
peculiar accident of the discovery of ostraca could be reasonably advanced if the receipts 
were all of the same year as well as place. But this ia not the case. The two amounts 
upon the bank receipts make it seem certain to me that this tax on froits was still farmed 
in the second and first centuries nc. The only remaining explanation is that in the Syene 
district the fruit crop, as figured in money return, could be forecasted with certainty be- 
cause of local conditions; and that the local custom of the Syene tax farmers was to figure 
upon taking in a 20 °/, surplus of the produce, which went to the credit of the tax-payer 
at the bank. In that event we must conclude that the continued and unnecessary col- 
lection of the 20°/, surplus was due to the conservative and traditionalized character of 
the bureaucratic system which, having once begun to take in this amount, could not 
abandon the habit. 

Zenon as Oeconomus. 

Returning to the Zenon papyri, we have a document from an unknown agent addressed 

to Zenon’, which shows in some detail the relation between the oeconomus and the tax 


farmer in the collection of taxes and government rents on vineyards, It reads : 


! ‘There is one instance, that of a small tax payment for the sixth on fruita (depodpver), which deviates 
from this rule. See B G.U. vi, 1304, a receipt for 2 drachmas 2 obols, Being fragmentary, it does not 
appear in the list given here. 


* PSL vy, 608, My interpretation of this lettor differs so completely from that given by Hosrovrzery, 
Large Estate, 100, 103, that » full discussion of it is necessary. | 
Journ, of Egypt, Arch. x11. 3 
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"] have made a statement to you below of the vineyards which Damis has bought 
(i.e. for which Damis has bought the tax-farming privilege’), given separately, and 
how much each pays. Therefore announce to me receipt (of these amounts) in his 
behalf, and he will order that the wine be released*. If you need anything from him’, 
send some one and we will give it to him. 

Good-bye. Year 30, Phaophi §th. 

From the (holding) of Phaneius, ont of 180 drachmas, the third, 60 drachmas, 

And from the (holding) of Amphistratus, out of 210 drachmas, likewise (i.e. again 
the third). 70 drachmas, 

From the (holding) of Horus, son of —amos, out of 145 drachmas, likewise, 
45 drachmas 2 obols, 

From the holding of Hierus, out of 550, the half. 274. 

(Two broken lines.) 
out of 1046 drachmas 2 obols, the half. 525 drachmas 1 obol. 

(Verso) To Zenon.” 

The list appended to the letter is the estimate of the oeconomus’ office upon the total 
wine produce of definite estates, with the emgraphe (rent?) of a third or half which must 
come in to the government. I must call attention again to my belief that it is quite out 
of the question to assume that the emgraphe is a tax, as Rostovtzeff asserted, Add to the 
50°), ,if regarded asa tax, the apomoira, ueually a sixth, The amount taken by the govern- 
ment mm taxes out of the vineyard would then be 66% °/, of the total income of the vineyard. 
A prodnction tax of that amount would be plunder. 

Damis must be the tax farmer. Zenon's agent reports that the amounts have come in 
and asks, in behalf of Damis, that Zenon acknowledge receipt of these amounts. Thereupon 
Damis will order (for Zenon) that the portion of the wine remaining to the producers Tay 
be “released ” for sale, cai w[polorabes dares o alvos [roi] ddeOijet. 

If my understanding of this letter and list is correct, Zenon must have been holding 
the position of oeconomus in the official year 255-254 ac. In P. Cair. Edgar 16 (not 
dated), he was definitely addressed as oeconomus: but Kalgar, assigoning the letter te the 
year 28 on slight indications of the contents, did not accept this as an official title’, On 
quite different grounds, connected with the petition of two weavers that Zenon give them 
work and assign lodgings for them and their families at Philadelphia‘, Axel Persson has 
also drawn the conclusion that Zenon was oeconomus in the official sense in year 30 
as well as im Inter years’. It is rather to be expected than not that Apollonius would have 

1 Gy qyipaxe Ate, Rostovrzerr, op. cit, thinks that Damis had hove = SRA 
paced, ¢ fyow mul dpyaeye are interchangeable terms for the tax Moca spiphee ee aay Boh 
Gute telaee 11. The names of the real holders of these Vineyards are all given in the list 


7 {om) apelin in the text. I do not understand ignificance of tt: ; 

2 In the way of forther official statement or pit . of these brackets in Vitelli’s text, 

‘ Vitelli, the editor, felt that sporrdte waa a mistake for 
correct, and quite clear if one understands that Damis is 
for releasing for sale the wine held by the wine growors, 

* Roerovrzerr (Large Estate, 29) followa Ed mar j i 
Sania a Pita waveeket utc algar im refusing to accept the title oeconoamus given to 

* P.S.L 341, to be dated in the fall of 255 ac. 

' Axe. W. Peesson, Stoat wad Manufaktur im romischen Retche, Lund 1923, 12, 14, 


sportagoy or rpocrdgeas. The text is quite 
the tax farmer, diuérar is the technical term 
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rengthened the hands of the chief agents of his varied activities by appointing them to 
official positions from time to time, Nicanor, one of the chief men in his employ in the 
260-255 B.c., was ab one time a sub-dicecetes’, In a papyrus now at New York 
Gaicouity ke appears with the additional title of nomarch*®, C. C. Edgar refused to accept 
the title of oeconomus for Zenon as that of a state official because Zoilus was oeconomus 
of the Arsinoite nome in the year 29 or of that section of it in which Philadelphia was 
situated, But it is not necessary that Zenon be regarded as anything more than one of the 
local officials who had the title of oeconomus, under the general direction of the chief 
noconomus of the nome, If we regard Zoilus as chief oeconomus, which is entirely possible, 
and recall that he is known to have held that position only in the year 29, there is no 
difficulty in the way of assuming that Zenon was a lesser oeconomus in the year 30. 





1 PSL. vi, 632, 11. 
* The ieaoeanh an Aypomnene, ia being prepared for publication by Kraemer. 
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EGYPTIAN THERIOMORPHIC' VESSELS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


Br 8. BR. K. GLANVILLE 
With Plates XII to XVI 


The most important objects published in this paper are three stone vases illustrated on 
PIXITL Figs, 1-6, and Pl. XU11, Fips.1-3. It was impossible, however, to avoid some compari- 
sons with similar material, and this in turn led inevitably to a discussion of the origin of this 
type of vase, thus widening the selection of material. In writing the paper I have had the 
ai(lvantage of frequent discussions with Dr. Hall, the Keeper, and Messrs. Sidney Smith 
and C. J. Gadd of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, Their assistance 
has not always stopped short at discussion, as will be seen from the references in the text. 
I have to thank the Keeper for permission to publish the objects illustrated which are in 
the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities. Iam also indebted to Mr. T. A. 
Joyee, Deputy Keeper in charge of the Ethnographical Department, to Mr, E. J. Forsdyke, 
Assistant-Keeper in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, and to Mr. Einar 
Gjerstad, for valuable help on certain points, Finally, I have been very considerably helped 
by a discussion of the whole subject with Mr, H. Frankfort, who was the first. to raise the 
interesting and important question of the origin of these vases, and to whom I owe much 
for his suggestive theories, although I cannot find all his arpuments convincing or agree 
with some of his main conclusions, 

The three stone vases shown on Pl, XTI, Figs, 1-6, and P|. X11, Figs. 1-3 are now exhibited 
side by side in Wall-case 156 of the Fourth Egyptian Room. They were acquired by the 
Museum in 1901, 1902, and 1914 respectively, and wislbinis Se kaw Gaba aaice kbs 
This small collection is important both as a series (for there has been little or no attempt 
hitherto to distinguish the different types of these early stone theriomorpha) and for the 
detailed study of the individual vases. But in so far as the individual characteristics, 
technique, artistic merit and hypothetical use are of most value when studied in connexion 
with one another, or even with another set of characteristica displayed by other objects, it 
was clearly more profitable for scientific purposes (not to speak of aesthetic claims) to 
exhibit the three vases together than to attempt a more precise individual dating which 
might require their separation from each other. It is proposed to describe each one 
separately first, and then to consider them in relation to other material. 


B.M. 35306 (PL XI, Figs. 1-8) is a red breccia vase in the shape of a dove and of 


' For the sake of brevity this word has been allowed a wider : | prac oe fa 
should carry, in order to inelude binds and fashes maining throughout the article than it 


® Boe (wide to the Third and Fourth Egyptian Rooma, se, 1904, p. 244. PL VI, wh is al it! 

) : fi , | F it i whi wit! 
a selection af predynastio and archaic stone vases. The same sgh ah Sind tk Gece ae : 
<n en me aad Sizth Egyptian fooms, efc., 1922, p12, PLL Also Bung k, The Mumuny (2nd edition), 


Plate XII. 





1-3. Breccia vase in the form of a dove. B.M, 35,306. Soule 4. 
4-6. Bird-vase in green serpentine. B.M. 36,355. Seale c, ¢. 
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the finest workmanship, Its length from beak to tail is 74 ims. height to the top of its 
head 43 ins, and greatest width 33 ins. The body has been hollowed out so thoroughly as 
to give not only the effect but the use of a vase, The only opening in this receptacle 1s 
a hole in the top, finished with a very low aplayed neck, or rather a rim simply, such as is 
typical of the finer vases of the earliest period. The diameter of the hole itself is only 
1. ina.; and with the rim Iiins, It is to be noticed that the back of the bird slopes 
upwards appreciably on either side of the rim, thus allowing the drill a wider angle of play 
without which the stone-cntter could never have reached so far towards the head and tail 
as he has done. Another common feature of the early stone vases, the pierced horizontal 
lugs, is also found, one on each side of the bird; the effect of these, doubtless appreciated 
by the artist but not to be taken as necessarily intended by him, is in a general way to 
suggest wings, The head is neatly and faithfully rendered, leaving no doubt in the mind 
as to the identification with a dove or pigeon. The eyes are small, shallow, smooth-bored 
holes to take inlay, probably of the kind that is found in the exactly similar eyes of the 
predynastic Hathor amulets' and many of the slate palettes, namely « shell or faience 
circular bead with or without filling of paste. The exceedingly fine workmanship, shown 
not only in the delicate cutting of the rimmed opening and the fine modelling of the head, 
but also in the proportions and smooth finish, points conclusively to a much earlier date 
than the First Dynasty (when both the rim round the hole and the eyes are considerably 
debased); and when we add to that the mechanical skill which hollowed owt the body to 
a depth of 3 ins. it is impossible to place this vase later than the middle predynastic 
period, when the art of stone-cutting was still at its zenith. Moreover it will be generally 
admitted that there is no other vase of this kind published which can compare with it in 
fineness. 

BM. $6355 (PL XU, Figs. 4—6) would also appear to represent a bird, but it is perhaps 
unwise to attempt a closer definition. The length from beak (?) to tail is 4Lins, and the 
greatest height 3, ins, The body is hollowed out to a depth of nearly 2 ins, but the hole 
in the back is much larger in proportion than that of the pigeon, having a diameter of 
Ij ins, (with the rim 2), ins.). The rim again is simply a low flat ring rising from the 
back 4, in., showing no undercutting, and it varies in width. The eyes are larger and 
deeper than in the dove, and there has been no attempt to polish away the ridges left by 
the drill. The base is flat, consisting of two thick straight ridges running in the same 
sense as the bird’s bedy, and not quite parallel to one another. These appear to represent 
legs, so that the bird would be seen squatting on the ground’, There is a horizontal lug 
with rather large boring on each side. The material is green serpentine, but a bad smash 
at some time in its early history has necessitated the restoration of the lef} lug and a patch 
in the back—both in coarse cement. Thus we have here the three characteristics of the 
stone vases, eyeholes for inlay, piereed lugs and rimmed mouth. These are first found in 
the carly predynastic period, and reach perfection in the middle and later predynastic 
periods; they are already debased in protodynastic times and disappear at the end of the 


1 Well illustrated in Pera, Amvulots, PL XX AVIV, now 212 a, 4,c, etc. and there called rama’ heads 
(p 44), but Inter (PreAvatorie Egypt, p. 11) recognised to be ox-heads. Petrie further partioularises them ns 
*bulls.” but the Hathor-cow seems a more attractive identification and at least as probable. ‘There 
would be a apecial point in using the symbolic head of the goddess os Bucrania. 

CF two bird vases illustrated in Déldgation en Perse, v1, 19, Figs. 11 and 13, 
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Old Kingdom, But whereas in the dove these characteristics were at their best, in this 
shapeless bird they have considerably deteriorated, and we shall be strongly inclined to Gave 
the vase to the archaic period—perhaps, in view of other evidence, more precisely to the 
First Dynasty. Indeed it may well be compared Lo the two bird vases from the * Main 
deposit " at Hierakonpolis' dated to the First Dynasty, although one of these is of slightly 
superior workmanship. | 4 

Our third vase, B.M. 53888 (Pl, XIII, Figs. 1-3), though perhaps the least attractive 
artistically is in every other way the most interesting of the group, and by the same token 
presents the most difficult problema, It is of pink limestone (the polished surface brown 
with age), 6f ins, long by 5} ins. high by 2% ins, wide. Nearly the whole of the body has 
been hollowed out, leaving a deep elliptical well the longitudinal walls of which are only 
#, in. thick for the greater part, The sides are almost perpendicular, indicating an entirely 
different technique from that used in making the bird vases just described. The body 
almost rests on the ground, four protuberances at the corners representing (with surprising 
realism considering their shortness) the legs of some bulky animal, The tail is fairly thin, 
measures about half the height of the beast, and is barely indicated by a slight ridge down 
the back of the vase. In the head, however, the salient features of the animal have been 
carefully preserved : the ridged dome to the skull, the broad forehead, the position of the 
ears (though their shape has been missed and they are not large enough), the “pig” eyes, 
and above all the protruding lower lip all go to make absolutely certain the restoration of 
the snout as an elephant’s trunk (PI. XIII, Fig.2)* The tail is then seen to be equally true to 
life, and the ridiculously short legs to enhance the general effect of massiveness which would 
be the strongest impression left on the mind of an Egyptian who had once seen a southern 
elephant, The absence of tusks is noteworthy when we remember that ivory was commonly 
in use from the earliest predynastic times. But the artist who made the vase probably 
had in mind as his model a tame beast—perhaps sent as a gift, perhaps traded, from 
Nubia’—belonging to the Pharaoh, and such a one might well have had his tusks sawn 
off before he reached Egypt. 

Besides its theriomorphism and its hollowed out interior the elephant has no features 
in common with the bird vases. The eyes which alone might prove an exception are incised, 


1 Quien and Pern), Mieratonpotis J, Pl XX, 2 and 4, The following is o list of the important 
muiblications of the early stone theriomorphs: Prrare and Qurmen.., Vagada and Ballas, Pl. X11, 80-84, 
and p. 30; Gansranc, Mahdmea and Ba Ahalldf, Pl. V; Pera, Prehistoric Eg, Pl XXXV, 44 and PL 
KLII, 207; Miss M. A. Mcnnay, Historical Studies, Pla AAT], AAU pp. 40; Matis, 40D.0.0,, 
No. 30, p17, Pigs 16,17; Faawxronr, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near Kast, Pl. 1X, 1,2, pp. 73 
and Lf. 

* Our drawing of the trunk is, it muat be admitted, a better representation of the object than the 
Egyptian could have produced! Since, however, it is impossible to tell what form his copy would have 
taken, it seemed best to make as realistic a representation as possible, without strict regard for the limits 
of simplicity imposed by the nature of the material. 

1 Professor Newberry includes the elephant in his list of predynastic fuuna on the evidence of the 
very imife handle in the Brooklyn Museum (Egypt as a field for anthropological research, Presidential 
aidress to the Anthrop, Section of the Brit. Association 1923, p. 5). It seems, however, to have been 
confined to the district of Egypt's southern boundary (see Bénédite in Journal, ¥, 237) as we should 
expect, and has disappeared by the dynastic period (Newberry, idid.). To an Egyptian living oven a little 
north of the district which later became the Nome of Elephantine, the elephant would have been o 
foreign animal. 


Plate X IIT. 





Scake Ll leawtimaties a 


t, 3. Pink limestone vessel in the form of an elephant. B.M. 53,888. Sorte 4. 
Suggested restoration of B.M. 53,888. 

Wooden vessel in the form ofa hippopotamus, B.M. 22,825, Seale. 4. 

Hyksos hawk vase. Soalee.§. 6. Pottery vase in the form ofa goose. Seale e. 4. 
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it is true, but in a different technique; and it is not clear that they were meant to receive 
inlay, though this is rather indicated by their unpolished surface. The striking difference, 
however, is in their careful imitation of the shape and tilt of the living animal's eyes, 28 
compared with the conventional circular eyes of the birds, which are found on all the other 
animals—whether vases, slate palettes or amulets—of the technique that did its best work 
*n the finer and harder stones. There are no Ings; nor is there any rim round the large 
hole which is where the animal's back would be, Indeed the plain undecorated edge of 
this opening seems to require a lid to complete it, There are, it is true, no signs of wear, 
but one may call to mind the “lid of a hippopotamus vase" found by Petrie on a pre- 
dynastic site’, Just below the edge of the opening the sides are pierced with three small 
holes, two at the back, roughly above the back legs, one in front in a corresponding position 
on the left side of the animal, Instead of a hole to balance this on the right aide a semi- 
circular notch, diam. jin, has been cut out. The obvious supposition that this is an 
accidental chip appears at first belied by the smoothness of the surface, the rounded corners, 
and the symmetry of the cut. Further, the idea that it was part of the orginal design is 
encouraged by the fact that in the only known theriomorphic atone vessel (from Abusir el- 
Melek) which can compare with ours there appears to be a similar semicircular notch, in 
this case at the corresponding point at the back of the right side of the animal*, The base 
of the notch in our object, however, is a groove pointing in the direction of the right ear 
and continued so for 7 in. across the shoulders; and less is demanded of our credulity if we 
suppose that this groove is the remains of a fourth hole (which had admittedly rather lost 
direction), and that in the boring of it, or soon afterwards, the piece of the edge above it 
chipped off. The notch thus left was evidently smoothed down all round, and perhaps the 
prolongation of the groove must be attributed to an attempt to improvise some use for it 
in place of the intended hole, 

As to the purpose of these holes there can be only two possibilities: they must have served 
either for suspension In some way, or to tie on the lid, if one existed. That there almost 
certainly was a lid 1 am convinced by the very definite Hat edge of another vessel (B.M. 
29825, Pl. XII, Fig. 4), which differs from this type only in being made of wood. If the 
second possibility were correct, we should suppose that four pieces of string were knotted 
each at one end and passed from inside the vessel through the four holes and tied in pairs 
over the lid, It is hard to believe, however, that this is sufficient reason for the holes—or 
rather that it is not an unnecessarily elaborate method of keeping a lid in place, We are 
therefore left with the alternative possibility that the holes were used for hanging the 
vessel to some person or thing. It has been suggested to me that it was suspended round 
the neck of some animal, as part of a religious ritual. This is perhaps most in keeping 
with its theriomorphic nature, but until more evidence is forthcoming we cannot 
definitely say what purpose it served—nor indeed what it contained. That it was not an 
ordinary household utensil is, I think, clear from the rarity of this type of vessel, apart from 
its special features, On the other hand it may have been part of the ecclesiastical property 
of some temple, 

1 Peram and Quinetn, Vaqede and Ballas, 36, PL AU, #4. 

¢ Motnen in M_D.0.G., No. 30, p. 17, Fig. 16. The animal ia there unhesitatingly stated to be a camel 
lying down ; the identification ts doubtless due to the shape of the neck, the doubled-under forelegs and the 
high back giving the effect of a hump well packed with bales, rather than to the head, which is not very 
convincing. 
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There are few criteria from which to date the vase. The general effect of shape, polish 
and stone indicates the predynastic to archaic periods', but the absence of the important 
characteristics we have noted in the theriomorphie vases as a whole during that period 
might suggest that our elephant belongs near its end, when the lug, rimmed opening and 
inlaid eyes were rapidly deteriorating; in this ease we should expect it to be dated on 
general grounds to the first three dynasties. This would agree admirably with the more 
specific evidence of the Berlin camel vase (see p. 55, note 2, above) which was found at 
Abnsir el-Melek, and is thereby dated to the First Dynasty. In default of other evidence we 
may assume that the elephant vase belongs to the late predynastic period or to the First 
Dynasty. 

We must now consider the wooden vessel referred to above. B.M. 22825 (length from 
snout to tail S$ins.: height 43 ins. Pl. XIU, Fig. 4) represents a hippopotamus and should 
perhaps be described as a box, owing to its material. But in type—both as to form and 
details—it is so like the elephant vase that it must be closely related to it, and can be 
safely dated by that similarity alone to the late predynastic period. The only technical 
difference in the two styles is the representation of the eye. In the hippopotamus, instead 
of being incised and perhaps inlaid, ib takes the form of a protuberance left in the wood. 
But the well-known bulging eve of the hippopotamus should be sufficient to account for 
this, since the distinguishing feature of the eyes of the elephant is also their realistic 
likeness to nature. The more pronounced (but still stubby) legs of the hippopotamus 
are doubtless due to the greater facility of working in wood than in stone, and the more 
brittle nature of the latter. For the rest the details enhance the similarity between 
the two vases, not the least conspicuous of which are the four holes symmetrically 
arranged round the top; moreover the flattened edge round the big opening in the back 
of the animal certainly implies that there was a lid in this case, As to the purpose of the 
holes, the same remarks apply as to the elephant vase. On the other hand the fact that 
wood is the material used makes it unlikely that oil or other liquids were the original 
contents. Finally, the striking similarity of form (allowing for the differentiation due 
to their completely dissimilar purposes) between this wooden hippopotamus and the 
predynastic hippopotamus amulets* is worth noting, as confirmation of the dating of the 
vases, The most salient feature common to both, however, is the deep farrow which 
indicates the mouth, This is also found in some of the Hathor-head amulets (sce above, 
p. 53). 

Thus all these vases are seen to give a series which started well back in the predynastic 
period and extended to the Second or Third Dynasty—a series of which the second and third 
members muy actially be contemporary, whereas the third may be regarded as logically 
later than the second, though in nowise a direct development from it. We have seen that 
the first two are related by technique, and in the case of the stone palettes to some degree 
by form, to such typically Egyptian objects as the predynastic slate palettes and Hathor 

' Theriomorphic vases in stone are not known after the um wait ee UPPER eh 
the Alabaster is dishes in the shape of ducks, common pein Habits Biden it Pre 
alnbaster and serpentine are of course familiar from that time, (For the chronologioal distribution aaa 
Miss MURRAY, op, cil., peoasim,) , 

1 See P Amutets, Pl, XL, 2354,¢,a. There a cnt moles in tha RAT. sti lh 
cited temipertsy) tn insane Boom Yet the Yarnton alee tite 
the Sixth to the Ninth Dynasty hippopotamus hend amulets (hie, 237 dp). : 
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amulets, and that the third, even if it has broken away im part from the old form, yet 
follows that essentially Egyptian tradition of making receptacles, which are to be used as 
such, out of stone, It would seem therefore that we have an excellent case prima facie for 
a native Egyptian hand-craft in these animal yases, It has recently been argued! however 
with sufficient skill to convince authoritative scholars that the theriomorphic vase in Egypt 
as elsewhere, can be traced to an origin in North Syma. One 1s tempted to believe that in 
postulating this theory Mr. Frankfort has allowed a greater sense of conviction to express 
itself in his writing than he actually possesses, for his arguments even at their face value 
only sustain a probability in favour of his case, while he would admit (though he does not 
explicitly state it) that a certain probability for their Egyptian origin is inherent in the 
nature of the objects. The point is of sufficient importance to necessitate a careful and 
detailed enquiry into the soundness of his arguments. 

The main steps in his exposition are as follows. Taking first Susa, we find there at the 
archaic period vases of alabaster in the shapes of birds and animals*, with the rimmed 
opening on the back, showing what Frankfort reasonably calls “ striking similarities” with 
the Egyptian material, But he quickly notes the “remarkable differences between the 
vessels of the two regions,” wiz, (1) the receptivity of the completely hollowed ont Egyptian 
examples as opposed to the “ creux.,.insignifiant, pouvant & peine contenir quelques gouttes 
de liquide*” of the Susian vases, (2) the pierced lugs on the Egyptian are absent on the 
Susian vases, and (3) in Susa alabaster is the only stone, while in Egypt we find serpentine, 
breceta and other decorative stones, but never (at this period) alabaster theriomorphs. He 
dates the material from Egypt to the First Dynasty on the strength of the two bird vases 
from Hierakonpolis', but virtually qualifies this by admitting that “there are pottery 
animal vases of this type in ‘decorated ware’ which can hardly be later than the beginning 
of the late Predynastic period’.” His conclusion from this comparison, in which the 
differences rather than the similarities are stressed, is that it will be “natural to assume ” 
an Egyptian origin for the Susian alabasters which would “then have reached Susa via 
North Syria, as an alabaster bird vase strikingly similar to the Susian specimens comes 
from Meskineh.” (See F., Pl. TX, Fig. 3.) “Several facts” however (but not the essential 
differences mentioned above apparently, since they offer no objection to the alternative 
proposal) “seem incompatible with this view.” Let us deal with these facts, 

To clear the ground, the possibility of a Cycladic origin, based on “a sheep with three* 
cups of the well-known type hollowed out in its back..." (from one of the Aegean islands 


l FRANKFORT, op, cil. (benceforward referred to as F.j, 11-118, 9 44. fF p. 7a. 

? (Jéquire), Deldjution en Pers, vit, 18-19, Figs. 10-14, 

2 Pdldgation, vit, 18. 

' See above, p. 54,and note 1. 

5 If he had known the breccia dove in the B.M. he would certainly have allowed au earlier date for 
some of the stone examples. Even so it is questionable whether some of thoae with which he was familiar, 
#g-, the duck figured by him on PL X14, 2, could ever have been brought down so late as the First 
Dynasty, especially when we remember fhat this example is published as predynastic (hy Petrie and Miss 
Murray) and came from the well-known predynastic site of Nakidah, In any case he would be the last to 
deny that there ia a connection between his atone theriomorphs of the First Dynasty and the decorated 
pottery animal vases of the predynastic period. We shall see the importance of this later, 

© In the photograph published by Frankfort (PL TX, Fig. 4) only two cups are shown; Mr, E. T. Leeds 
kindly confirmed for me the fact of there being two, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x11. 4 
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and now in the Ashmolean), “ and the bird-shaped vase of brown limestone “and on“ oblong, 
triple vessel " of island marble found together in a First Dynasty grave at Abugir el-Melek", 
is repudiated for the sake of the greater cause. The islands, like Egypt, “ have borrowed 
this type of vessel from North Syria” What is the evidence? 

I. The only object from Egypt itself is the camel from Abngir el-Melek*, which 
“eertainly points to an Asiatic prototype.” Asia, however, is not synonymous with North 
Syria, and we have the important negative evidence of the cuneiform inecriptions which 
do not mention the camel before the eleventh century B.c." 

Now if the camel was known in North Syria even in protodynastic times, it would have 
been used as the baggage animal on the caravan routes to Mesopotamia and Elam, the 
existence of which Mr. Frankfort implies throughout ; and we should be certain to find some 
mention of this all-important means of transport in the innumerable business documents 
concerned with Syrian traffic written in the cuneiform script". In other words its likeness to 
a camel is a fair proof that this vase did not itself come from Syria and a strong argument 
in favour of its prototype having come from anywhere but there. Assuming that it is the 
single-humped camel, its original home at this time could only have been 8. Arabia, a facet 
whieh would be more happily explained by Frankfort's highly probable conclusion that 
the stone vase industry came mto the Nile valley with a people living on the western 
shores of the Red Sea at the other end of the Wadi Hammimat’, than it is by a German 
scholars rather vague suggestion that 1t is a relic from the earliest Semitic infiltration®. 


' See p. 55 above with note 2 for the reference. 1 fina, 

7 On the Broken Obelisk, of Tighth Pileser I's breeding dromedaries (Rawiixsow, Cuaeform 
Juacriptions, 1, 28, 27a). This is the two-humped “Bactrian” camel (Ass udru) which appeara again on 
the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser [TT in the second half of the ninth century. They are there part of a 
“tribute " from Musri, which in this context must be Egypt (in its larger sense of all the countries under 
Egyptian infinenoe, perhaps bere Southern Syria and Palestine), Of the other animals represented the 
ox, Thineceros awd oryx (Tf) are Egyptian, but the elephant, aa W. M. Miiller has shown in the Zeit, Az, 
vinl, 211, is the Indian species. Professor Olmatead's confident assertion that it is the African epecies 
(History of Assyria, 142) is plainly contradicted by the only relevant detail in the relief, namely, the shape 
and size of the ears. In depicting the camel from Musri with two humps the artist has confused that 
name with the Musti in the Median Hills (see Sara in Journal, x, 110, note 4), whence Tiglath-Pileser 
and Shalmanecser hunself received tribute, and where the “Bactrian” camel might be expected to exist, 
Miller's statement that it could only have been the two-humped camels which were remarkable (op. cit., 
p. 218) canvot stand, since it assumes that tho single-humped camel (Ass, gammalw) was already a 
common object among the Assyrians, whereas this type does not appear to be mentioned in their inaecrip- 
tions until the end of the eighth century. (See Moss-Annowt, 220.) [t is, however, depicted in a relief of 
Shalmaneser, see Kina, The Bronse Heliefs from the Gates of Shalmaneper, Pla. XXL, XXIV. For these 
and other references to Mesopotamian authorities I am indebted to Mewra, Sidney Smith and 
C.J. Gadd, who have also verified the pertinent passages in the original text for me, 

* Smith has pointed out in Mey. d'dsa., xx, 87, that pack-nases were the regular transport animals at 
the time of the Cappadocian Tablets (end of the Third Millennium) in the “traffic from the north-yest 
to Babylonia” and that they were wtall famous a thousand years later “when they were calles « Amorite, 
see Kina, Howndary Stones, 1, 30, IL 17-18." [t seems that camels have been used along tiver routes 
only in comparatively modern times, being confined at first when they did come into general use in 
Mesopotamia to the desert routes. J 7 

* F., p. 100 following. 

* M.D.0.G., No. 30, Mai 1906, pp. 16, 17. “Wir werden uns das gilustiche Feblen von Thoecs 
des Kamels auf den spliiteren Monamenten wohl etwa so 2u aie haben, Pag Ni sees 2 
semitiachen Bestandteil der vorgeschichtlichen Bevillkerung Agyptens iti die netie Hiioas gelsnchh a 
friihaeitig auagestorben ist." wtih Shon}, 
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I], “A remarkable vase in the shape of a quadruped, again with a rimmed opening in 
the back” from Keul Tepe in Cappadocia’. Now the tablets found at Keul Tepe are dated 

to about 2300 B.c. on the very earliest reckoning, so that this vase may be assumed to be 
Bees, about that time—ie. 1000 years after the end and perhaps 2000 after the 
beginning of the stone theriomorph period in Egypt. Nor is Cappadocia the same as 
North Syria; but we are askeil to see a North Syrian origin for the Cappadocian vase 
which thus serves to show the continuity of this type in the region of North West Asia. 
_ The important point for us, however, is the object itself; for there is no resemblance to 
anything Egyptian beyond the “mmmed opening” which again is in tteelf a far ory from 
the Egyptian stone or pottery rim. Moreover there is a hole at the end of the snout, a 
detail which on Frankfort’s own showing* should be of fundamental importance in dis- 
tinguishing types. Together with this vase from Kenul Tepe we are to take “the silver 
stag from Mycenae” which “points to Anatolia by its origin.” Its date, however, at the 
most generous estimate cannot be earlier than 1700 (beginning of M.M, 111) and is more 
probably about 1600 0.1500. And though the use of silver (it was an alloy of two parts 
to one of léead*) may pomt to an Anatolian mine, the stag more probably came from a 
Mycenaean workshop. The balance is therefore at least equally in favour of an indigenous 
origin for the animal-shaped vase. Moreover what Schliemann calls the “mouthpiece in 
the shape of a funnel*,” which is the important detail m favour of the argument, is the only 
possible device (of such an elementary nature) which would make the vase pour effectively. 

IL, The sudden appearance in Crete “in the Middle Bronze Age” of the bull-shaped 
vases of “ base-ring " ware which with the rest of that ware “are considered to be introduced 
from Syrin'," The date here is if anything a little later than that of the silver stag, corre- 


| Mever, Reich wid Aulfur der Chetiter, Pl. V. The vase is of pottery, 

* F., p. 111, note 4. 

0H. Scnpmemasn, Mycenae weed Torys, p. 257. * Jad, with Fig. 376. 

8] cannot find sufficient evidence for this widely beld opinion. I am, however, under a considerable 
obligation to Mr, Einar Gjerstad for the following answers to my enquiries, and for bis permission to print 
them. The grounds for maintaining 4 Syrian origin for the base-ring ware seem to be these: I, “...0 few 
base-ring shapes actually imitate the foreign (probably North Syrian) types”; fe. “(1) long spindle- 
shaped flaske, (2) lentoid pilgrim bottles.” These two types are familiar to ws in the wheel-made red 
polished pottery found on Egyptian and Palestinian sites. I. This same “ North Syrian pottery is found 
imported in Cyprus.” The important facts against a Syrian origin are these: (1) The base-ring ware “is 
hand-made but all contemporary Syrian pottery is wheel-made." (2) It is “imitated by the Syrian potters 
(in Gezer many specimens of imported genuine base-ring ware were found together with occasional wheel- 
made imitations in Palestinian clay)."” (3) “Most of the typical shapes are developed out of old Cypriote 
types.” There can scarcely be any doubt therefore that the base-ring ware found in Cyprus was also made 
there. Mr, Gjerstad goes further and says that “the base-ring ware is Cypriote.” Tho only objection to 
this is, a» Mr, F. N. Pryce of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities has pointed out to me, 
that we then have two contemporary types of pottery in Cyprus, closely related to each other but differing 
in as number of essentials; twin developments from a single tradition, and both displaying native 
techniques. Of these two types one has.a more barbaric character than the other, and it is for the wore 
civilized ware that a foreign origin, or infiuence, i# claimed, On the other hand a cursory survey of this 
ware will be sufficient to show that the greater number of foreign types are not Syrian but Anatolian in 
appearance, and of these an obvious example ia the “bull-shaped vase” with ite strong suggestion of a 
leathern model and reminiscence of the bull cults of Anatolia, Now if the various types of base-ring ware 
all share « single technique, which is anid to be foreign, it clearly cannot come from two different ¢ 
We must either sacrifice the Syrian case, or abandon the Idea of o foreign origin and admit that the ware 
is native Cypricte. 
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sponding to the Eighteenth Dynasty. It should be noted too that in addition to the spout 
thia type of vase has a small handle, one end of which comes down to jom the spout. 

IV. “A few theriomorphic vases” found in Palestine (by Macalister at Gezer)! whose 
sigtiificance is that they occur at the period of greatest contact between Egypt and North 
Syria, ie. when | 

V. “vases appear in the shape of animals and human beings” of the same ware “as 
the red polished flasks, whose North Syrian origm 1s well established "; i.e, again in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. Although,as Mr. Frankfort says, this pottery was sometimes imitated 
by the Egyptians, yet the bulk of it, though obviously made in the form of Egyptian figures 
and therefore presumably for the Egyptian market, was actually of foreign manufacture, 
and there can be no question that the Aumen figures either were imported from, or in the 
case of imitations originated in, Syria or Palestine. But no antmal forms are known on 
this pottery nor in its imitations. He clearly has in mind the ealf vase (whose spout is on 
the top of the head, not on the back) and hedgehog vase (where the low spout is nght m 
front and tilted forward with a small handle attached) found by Mace at El-‘Amrah*. 
They are not, however, of this red polished ware, and Frankfort himself remarks in a 
note that “it is curious to observe with him [Professor J. L, Myres] the Aegean features 
in these Syrian products...*." Now the ware of the calf vase at any rate is admitted to 
be native Egyptian, Are we then justified, remembermg the Aegean characteristics, in 
agsuming that the vases are Syrian products ? 

VI. “The apparently most ancient rhyta” come from Anatolia, The objects on which 
this statement is based are: (1) the clay bull's head rhyton published by Woolley in his 
Hittite Burial Customs* where he justly claims that it “shows a striking resemblance to 
Cretan work of Late Minoan L" It is difficult then to see why he should have assigned it 
“almost certainly” to his Second Period, 12. that of the “champagne-glass” vases which, 
according to his dating, must be well before 1750 8c, (2) “Apparently” a pottery bull's 
head found at Keramo in Caria and published by M. Pottier*, im whose opinion it is a piece 
admittedly of archaic style, but which “on pourrait faire descendre jusqu’a |'époque 
classique du vi" siecle,” The value of (2) is therefore automatically discounted by the 
much earlier date of (1). This, however, in its turn must yield precedence of date, for the 
earliest rhyta are the complete pottery bulls with acrobatic figures in relief from the tholoi 
of the Messara discovered by Dr. Xanthoudides* from which the head-rhyta Were evolved 
by the process of eliminating all but the essentially practical part of the vessel, Their date 
is M.M.1, They are ritual libation vessels and differ from the theriomorphic vases we are 
diseussmg in having besides the large aperture in the top a smaller one in the snout of the 
beast for pouring. Finally we may perhaps go back still further for the original of this 
form of vessel to the Early Minoan jugs with side spouts (E.M.1 and 111)’ which are perhaps 

1 Somewhat discounted by Mr. Frankfort on the grounds of their uncertain date. 

* El Amrah and Abyelos, 724. and Pla. XLVI and L. See also Frankfort’s reference, ad loe, (p. 112, 
nutet), to M VES" discussion in Al AmraA where the foreign character of the vases js undoubtedly proved. 

> Mynes, vad, 

(LAA, ¥1, 90, PL XX 

* Bulletin de Correspondance [elldniqua, xxx, 255, Pi, XXIII, No. 3. 

¢ Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, 189, Fig. 137, and Xaxrwoupmes, The Vaulted 7 A as 
by J. P. bande PL fete he ee ae rns nie Teale Eeeite of a Seles 

' Evans, Palace of Min 1. 10 ip. 76: Fona Gi : 
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comparable with, but in no sense borrowed from, the contemporary Yortan ware, whose 
obvious debt to leathern models also led to theriomorphic shapes, obtained “not by the 
actual modelling of an animal, but by exploiting the fortuitous resemblance of the vases to 
birds or beasts,” One might add “and of human beings” (see Forspyke, op. evt., Pl. 1, 
A 68), and compare with these the anthropomorphic pottery vase from Assur, published 
by AnpRAE, Die archaischen Ischtar-Tempel in Assur, which is of the early Sumenan 

VII. Possibly “the few theriomorphie vases from Troja” which “present rather a 
different aspect." The two objects noticed? are excellent examples of the theriomorphic 
tendency in the Yortan pottery discussed above, with which type the early Trojan pottery 
is classed *, 

VII. “Pottery birds and four-legge: animals of the same type as our vases were found 
by M. de Morgan [in the cemetery at Djénii containing bronze and iron implements] in 
the South Eastern Caucasus” Frankfort admits that they have “a late and debased look" 
but doubts whether this kind of vessel “caractérise la période de fer d'une maniére absolue" 
(Mission scientifique en Perse, tv, 113) on the grounds of the published evidence being 
insufficient. The opening in the back is the only detail in which they resemble Egyptian 
theriomorphs. Their provenance is even less connected with North Syria than 1s Anatolia, 
and unless the presence of iron implements in the graves is to be ignored M. de Morgan 
was justified in giving the cemeteries a date which is considerably later than the Kighteenth 

nasty. 

— SEO black hawk vase of the typical Hyksos “ punctured” ware in the British 
Museum, No. 17046 (PL XUIT, Fig. 5)*, might well have been included as an important piece 
of the evidence. The spout in this case is on the top of the head and has a small handle 
attached to it, The vase is 32 ins. long from breast to tail, and 33 ins. high. Ite date would 
place it immediately before the formidable mass of evidence Nos, II-V above, coming from 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, and thus offer another link in the connection with the pre- 
dynastic period which is required to support his thesis’ How much of this vase is due to 
Syrian and how much to Egyptian influence will be discussed below (p. 68), 

The foregoing analysis shows clearly that the evidence divides tteelf into three stages, 
the chronological and territorial continuity of which is insufficient to justify the logical 
connection which is seen in it. The first stage consists of the two isolated instances I and 
I, above (the camel and vase from Keul Tepe), isolated in the sense that they have no 
historical or chronological connection with each other or with the material which follows, 
and oceur at very much earlier dates. Moreover, as we have seen, I 1s valid only as an 
argument against Mr. Frankfort’s thesis, The second stage gives us the solid evidence in 
Ill-V, al! dated to the Eighteenth Dynasty (and, if we include the Hyksos vase, at most 
the 200 years immediately preceding 1580), which is the basis of the whole thesis. The 
argument so far then is to the effect that the earlier vases, similar to those from Syria tn 


| PomanYkE, op, cif, XUL 

* Hus, Scumivt, Heinrich Schliemana's Samm. Trojan. Alterth., Nos. 807, 608. 

3 FORSDYEE, op. cil., XII. 

iF. Pl. VIL, 5 and 6, 

‘ First published by Haut, The Oldeat Cveilisution of Greece, p. 69, Fig. 30: also Mongar, op. cit., 
PL XV, 71, where it is erroneously dasigned [p. 45) to the New Kingdom and described as “dark red" 
polished pottery. 
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the Kighteenth Dynasty, are themselves of Syrian origin. The third stage includes the 
remaining examples VI-VIII, admittedly of less reliable value and of various dates, from 
the Eighteenth Dynasty to the sixth century, with the exception of the much earlier 
Trojan vases (VII), and all from places well outside the most generous limits which could 
he given to North Syria. Here again the argument, though independent of the former, 1s 
from the Syrian vases of the Eighteenth Dynasty to the similar ones occurring later and 
elsewhere. Now although the second argument may be justifiable, the first 1s patently 
fallacious, The only proposition which might be legitimately deduced from these two groups 
of facts is that the early vases influenced those of the Eighteenth Dynasty’, in which 
case the argument sets in exactly the opposite direction to that proposed by Mr. Frankfort. 
Thus he has strengthened the generally accepted theory of a Syrian or Palestinian® origm 
for Egyptian figure-vases in the Bighteenth Dynasty*. For the thertomorphic examples of 
these there is no direct evidence of a Syrian origin; on the contrary it is strongly on the 
side of Egypt as] shall hope to show, As for the earlier periods nothing has been advanced 
in the body of evidence which we have discussed but arguments against it. 

We have now to return to the alabaster bird vase from Meskineh, which though undated 
cannot be lightly put aside, Its very strong resemblance to the alabaster theriomorphic 
vases from Suaa I] (the archaic period) gives it considerable importance, the more so 
because Mr, Frankfort is thereby encouraged to assume an early date (roughly equivalent 
to Egyptian protedynastic) for the Syrian example, There are good reasons for doubting 
this assumption. In the first place the similarity with the Susian bird vases breaks down 
at the most vital pomt. For the Meskineh bird “is hollowed out to the bottom” and the 
eavity is enlarged in all directions; “the attempt to get back inte the tail not very suc- 
cessful but in the breast quite neatly finished." Thus the bird, though not so thoroughly 
scooped out as the Egyptian vases, resembles them in so far as it was evidently meant to 
be used as a vase, while the Susian theriomorphs with their very small cavities “ hardly 
able to contain a few drops*” must have served a totally different purpose. But when 
a people borrows from another's culture it does so primarily for a practical purpose, and in 
doimg so 1t usually retains, as near as may be, the original design of the object borrowed ; 
this, however, is of secondary importance. Thus the Egyptian living in Akhetaten imitated 
in his own clay the “ Cypriote ” vases (i.e. base-ring ware, see above, p. 59) clearly that they 
might be used for the same purposes (i.e. to contain oil) as the originals of which also he 
had examples, taking care to make them in precisely the same shape, and adding in paint 
a coarse imitation of the original decoration. This illustrates both points: one might add 


1 As might indeed be the case if Foradyke ia right in recornising a the 
which is intrusive eleewhere (op, cif,, x11). 

* Whether we can justly narrow this range of country to North Syria is not yet clear from the 
evidence. ; 

7 In apite of our highly organized interchange of trade there does not seem to be an exact yaurallel 
to-day to this unique phenomenon in the history of ancient economics, It is almost iporedible that a eom- 
paratively backward country should invent a specially artificial type of pot sulely for export to another and 
more civilised people. Yet all the known figure vases of this ware represent Egyptian figures. 

4 The two quotations are from Mr. E. T. Leeds who very kindly examined the vase for me in the 
Ashmolean. | | 
* F., 111. See also p. 67, note 3, above. Yet Mr. Frankfort speaks of the Meskineh vase as“ 

| | as “an 
alabaster bird vase...which Aeyond any poanthds doubt belonge to the seme series as the Susian « plea.” 
(Italics mine.) F., 73. r | ee 
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a third, that the adaptation of the onginal to indigenous decorative designs or characteristics 
requires a considerable time. 

Secondly, “alabaster” is not native to Syria. The material from which the Meskineh 
bird is made is not the fine, smooth-grained alabaster (calcite) which is usually found in 
Egypt, but the coarser aragonite. This stone is found in the Persian hills, and it is probable 
that the bird was made of Persian aragonite, although as we have seen it is nob connected 
with the Suaian bird vases of the eame material which was almost certainly obtained from 
that source. Clearly then the assumption is that the Meskineh and the Susian vases were 
made at very different periods, since, though their materials come from the same quarries, 
yet their forms imply that they know nothing of each other. On the other hand we do find 
in North Syria at a later date alabaster vases in the shape of human figures of exactly the 
type found in the red polished pottery (see above, p. 60) and these are made of this same 
aragonite. We have seen, too, that the Meskineh bird is hollowed out somewhat after 
the fashion of the Egyptian stone vases. It is possible that to this extent it is borrowed 
from Egypt. With these considerations before us we should therefore expect it to be dated 
rather to the early part of the Eighteenth Dynasty than to the protodynastic period, As 
evidence then for the North Syrian origin of Egyptian theriomorphic vases it must be 
considered of equal value with the points ITI-V cited above and of no more, 

Thirdly, if the theriomorphic vase originated in North Syria we should expect to find 
it in pottery, the natural medium of a country which lacks stone suitable for carving. But 
there is no example in pottery before the Hyksos period. Om the other hand pottery 
examples abound outside North Syria from the predynastie period onwards—in Susa, 
Cappadocia and Egypt itself, ete. 

We have seen that the internal evidence for a North Syrnan origin of the theriomorphs 
amounts at the most generous estimate to an improbability, Let us now consider the 
negative evidence—or, as I should prefer to eall it, the positive evidence for an Egyptian 
origin of the Egyptian vases. The important facts have already been suggested in the 
description of the three stone vases in the British Museum, They are as follows: 

I. The very early date of some of the material, eg. BM. 35306 and the dock from 
Nakddah', proves that the theriomorphie vase was known in Egypt long before dynastic 
times, ie. long before the earliest date assumed by Frankfort for the Meskineh vase. More- 
over pottery bird- and other animal-vases* are found in Egypt from the predynastie period, 
some painted to imitate the stone ware and with imitation pierced Ines, and therefore 
probably to be dated close after the earliest stone vases; and all are dated by Petrie to the 
beginning of the late predynastic period’, In almost every case the rim is preserved round 
the opening at the back and the animals copied in pottery are the same as those copied in 
stone; so that remembering also the actual imitation of stone ware we can have no doubt 
of the close connection between the two. Finally, I am inclined to believe that the stone 
vases came first since we find the natural colouring of the breccia, ete., being copied in the 
painted pottery*; and if that is so it is still less likely that the Egyptians took the idea of 





1 PL XII, 81; Munnar, op, cit, PL XXIII, 33. 

* Mupeay, op. cit, Pla XXII, XXIIT poss. 

1 Mageula, 37, 

‘In a discussion of the whole question Mr. Frankfort abowed me that the argument for the priority 
of the stone based on the pottery imitations is not conclusive. But I think he would allow me the 
weight of probability. 
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the theriomerph from North Syria where the prototype as we have seen would have been 
of pottery, Egypt, making pottery long before her stone cutters appeared from the Red 
Sea, would surely copy a new pottery form in pottery, not directly in stone; that would 
come later with experience won by working in the easter medium‘. 

TI. The animals represented are all known, or believed, to have been native to Egypt 
in predynastic times, ¢g., duck (most of the other birds are not sufficiently natural to be 
identified, but the duck is by far the commonest bird represented), dove, vulture, frog, 
hedgehog, hippopotamus, fish (probably one of the Tilapic), and tortoise; the elephant and 
the camel are the only two exceptions, and these as we have seen are represented in an 
entirely different technique and form from the rest of the vases we are discussing. This 
difference of form argues again a different purpose, and I suggest that the two examples 
described above are objects with a special religions use in some way connected with the 
fact that they represent foreign animals. More than that we cannot say in the absence 
of further data, 

III. The technique of the inlaid eye, the pierced lug and the rim relate the stone bird 
and animal vases very closely to the ordinary stone vases’, in which the eye again is the 
same as that found on the slate palettes and the Hathor amulets. The slate palettes, too, 
include as their models some of the animals most commonly represented by the stone vases. 
Thus these vessels are seen to be akin to three of the most familiar and most characteristic 
classes of objects from predynastic burials, 

IV. The oecurrence throughout Egyptian history of theriomorphic vases with rimmed 
holes in the back made of Egyptian clay and in the typical Egyptian technique (see MURRAY, 
op. cit, Pls. XXITI-XXV; and here Pl. XII, Fig. 6 and Pl. XIV, Figs 1-6, described 
below), The only period during that history when we can definitely say that the vases are 
foreign (u¢. either importations from Syria or showing influence from that country or of 
Aegean culture) is from the time of the Hyksos to the early Nineteenth Dynasty. Finally 
the very great majority of vases known from that comparatively short space of time are 
not theriomorphie but anthropomorphic, whereas before that time vases in the shape of 
human figures are comparatively rare, and after it the proportion of the two classes is 
about equal, 

On PL XU, Fig. 6 and Pl. XTV, Figs. 1-6 are published (for the first time)? seven therio- 
morphic pottery vases in the B.M. having a rimmed opening in the back, which are not to 
be found in Murray, op. cit.‘ 

Pl. XII, Fig. 6, B.M. 54365, Length from beak to tail 74 ins., height 4 ins, Acquired 
by the Museum in 1919. Provenance unknown. A vessel roughly shaped to sugirest fh 
OOS with a large splaying cup in the middle of the back for filling, and wide opening in 
the head for pouring. Thin, light red pottery with smooth finish. The general effect of 
the pottery, with the splayed rim, indicates the Eleventh Dynasty as the probable date; 
this is an important addition to the evidence for the rim on theriomorphie vases during 
the periods after the protodynastic and before the Hyksos, in Egypt. 

Pl. XIV, Figs, 1, 6, BM. 38436-7, were both acquired in 1875; the provenance of the 
former is unknown ; the latter, which was given by the Rey, Greville Chester, is said to have 

| See FL, pp. 80:7. * So P., 113, 

* The following are noted (but not described) by Budew in the Gudde fo | ‘ourth. Fits . 
Eg. Rooms, ete., 1988, po. eres Nos, 38434, ae a in the Guide to the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 


* Those published by her are BLM. Nos. 17048, 29668, 24410 (PI. XXV, Nos. 71, 72 and 74 respectively}, 


Plate ATV. 





Pottery vases in the British Museum, representing (1) dove, 
(2) hedgehog, (3) fish (B.M. 5,116), (4, 5) cocks, (6) 
unknown bird. 
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come from the tombs of the ‘Asdsif at Thebes. Fig. 1 (length from beak to tail 7} ins., 
height to top of head 51 ins.) is a vase made in realistic imitation of a dove, with a small 
spout in the back and a small hole in the beak, which is slightly elongated to facilitate 
pouring. Two spots of clay have been added as eyes and the body shows an unusual 
technique in that it is torpedo-shaped, having been turned on the wheel so that a vertical 
section would present a perfect circle, At the narrow end the vertical section has been 
finished with a low rim, and a tail, pinched out horizontally, has been added to this, Two 
small wings completed the bird, but the left-hand one has since been broken off. Pink, 
coarse pottery with light slip. The date is very uncertain; possibly Twelfth Dynasty, 
certainly not earlier, and if later probably Roman, Fig. 6 (length and height as before— 
5} ins, by 4) ins.) is a similar vessel representing a bird whose exact nature is not clear. 
It resembles Fig. | in its principal points—rimmed opening (the rim since broken off), 
hole in beak, spotted eyes, small wings added at the finish, but lacks the torpedo body and 
has a much smaller tail. This again is pinched out horizontally and is incised to represent 
tail feathers. There are other groups of incised marks on either side of the back. The bird 
has three short legs, two in front and one behind—the latter clearly to enable it to stand 
upright. Coarse drab pottery with greenish slip, Date again uncertain: perhaps belonging 
to the second intermediate period—Thirteenth Dynasty—otherwise certainly Roman. 

Fig. 2, length 3{ins., height 4} ins, B.M. 15475, given by the Henry Christy Trustees 
in 1879, originally from Lord Valentia’s collection, is a return to the “ Syrinnising " type 
(by this time the common property of the Mediterranean world but not necessarily derived 
by it from Syria) in the form of a hedgehog, beautifully worked out in every detail. It has 
a narrow spout in the back with a handle, very suggestive of metal-work, attached to it on 
the shoulder, There is no other opening, ‘The animal, whose feet are just indicated in 
relief, squats on a rectangular stand, which is also hollow, The depth of the vase was 
rendered possible by making it in two halves, the central line of their joining being clearly 
visible. Made of black pottery of the Roman period. 

Fig. 3, B.M. 5116, length 6 ins, height 3} ins, has no history, but it was already in the 
Museom in 1834, It is a hollow pottery fish with a small hole in the lip to which a apo 
had orginally been added, though this is now lost. The head is pinched in, a nick represents 
the open month (there is no hole), and two large spots of clay the eyea. Red clay baked 
black nght through, with red polished slip partly blackened by fire(7). Date possi bly 
Eighteenth Dynasty, possibly late. 

The two remaining vases, Figs, 4 and 5, are somewhat similar. Fig, 4, B.M. 22410 
(64 ins. x 6} ins.), was given to the Museum in 1885 by the Egypt Exploration Fund and 
came from Petrie's excavations at Tanis (House 44), It is therefore Roman. It is a vase 
in the shape of a cock, with a tall spout in the back, a handle attached at either side and 
coming down to the shoulder. There is no other opening except in the tail and that is due 
to the tip having been broken off. It stands on a low ring-base, Buff pottery with light 
slip decorated with red paint. 

Fig. 5, B.M. 48316, length from breast to tail 3J ins, height 42 ins, was acquired in 
1574 from the Rev. Greville Chester with a large number of other objects most of which 
were known to have come from Tell el-Yahiidiyah, the Fayytim and Damanhir. In form 
very similar to the preceding one, this vase differs essentially in having a hole in the beak. 
Tt stands on a deep ring-base, and the tail has been pinched ont into a wide horizontal 
fan-tail. The light buff pottery is only less coarse than the workmanship, A deep crease 
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is still visible between the upper and lower halves of the tail and where these are more 
tightly pressed together the finger-prints are still obvious, These are to be seen at all the 
joins (e.g. where the handle meets the spout and the shoulder) and in a number of other 
places, It is decorated with a Coptic design in dark red paint, and to this period it may 
well be assigned’. 


These are, I think, the chief features of the internal evidence for an Egyptian origin, 
and in the absence of any conclusive evidence to the contrary they present a convincing 
case. Indeed 1t may be asked why we should expect these stone theriomorphs found in 
Egyptian graves with Egyptian objects to be anything but indigenous, For there ia 
nothing in the composition of a stone bird-vase foreign to the culture of Egypt. The 
answer lies simply in the fact that stone vases in the shapes of animals are found outside 
Egypt which resemble the Egyptian objects in having a rimmed hole in the back. It is 
therefore assumed that there must have been direct influence of the vases of one district 
on the rest, or indirectly throngh each other, North Syria was the moat central of the 
districts 1m question. Moreover it is known to have been in contact with Egypt at least as 
early as the First Dynasty’, and is further considered by Frankfort to have been influencing 
Elum at an even earlier date*, In spite of its being able to produce only one theriomorphic 
vase—and that undated—before the Hyksos period, it is therefore forced into the position 
of originator against the evidence. The fundamental weakness of the argument lies, how- 
ever, not m its development but in the initial assumption that the amuilarity of design 
necessitates a connexion, 

It wonld be at once admitted that it is natural to all peoples at early and late stages 
of their civilizition to make vases in the shapes of animals. The important characteristic 
in our examples is the hole in the back with a rim of one kind or another. Now the obvious 
place to have the hole (for filling and emptying) in a vase which is intended to hold any 
quantity at all 1s in the top, and both these functions are assisted by a rim of some sort 
round the hole. In other words, if once the idea of making a vase in the shape of an animal 
has sccurred to a number of different people, there is every chance that they will each 
make something on the lines of the Egyptian predynastic theriomorph and that their vases 
will closely resemble each other’, To see this point illustrated one has only to walk down 
the Greek and Roman Galleries of the British Museum where from almost every part of 
the classical world and widely separated periods examples of theriomorphic vases with 
a rimmed hole in the back are to be found*. But in case some should even here be 


' Two unpublished pottery vases in the Ashmolean should be added to this list: 4 riyton with head of 
a ball (i) of the Eighteenth Dynasty. [tis described as coming from “Grave 109, Saft el- Henna (Goshen) " 
in 1006, and was presented by the British School of Archaeology in Egypt, but I can find no referenon to 
it in Petrie’s publicwtion of that cemetery in Ayhnos and Israelite Cities. The other is an ibex or poit 
lying down; from Kau el-RKebir, grave 1920. Given by the B.S.A. 1924, It is a pinky-buif ware of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. PE 

1 F., op. cit., LOE * F., pp. 70, 73, ete. 

_* OF course if we fund ny hollownd out theriomorphic vase with pierced lugs at the sido and inlaid eyes 
besides the characteristic rimmed opening, we should be very strongly persuaded that such an object was 
connected with Egyptian vanes if it came from any district at all within reach of Egypt at that time. 

* Ag, in the sub-Myecngean ware from Cyprus, and seventh and aixth contury wares from Sardinia : 
in arybatto’ from Cameiros and Rhodes; aabri, labythoi and Aymbia in. the black Italian fetes 
fourth to #econd crnturies, and in the glazed ware from Tanagra of the late period. One may abe natice 
here the fragment of an arigonite vase in the shape of o rum, found at Ur of the Chaldees by aha kak 
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frightened of the shadow of North Syria, let them go « little further afield. In the cases 

of the Ethnological Department they will find convincing evidence from the two Americas 

and South and Central Africa, Theriomorphic vases are as common in the New World as 
in the Old. Their dates are far later than those of the vases we have been discussing, but 
in most cases they are * Pre-discovery,” and in all, except a few modern pipe bowls from 

Central and South Africa, they are, as far as the evidence shows, indigenous. On Pla. XV 

and XVI are shown examples of the best illustrations of this point, for permission to 

publish which I have to thank Mr. T. A. Joyce, Deputy-Keeper in charge of the Ethno- 
graphical Department. 
The vases figured, with their provenances and dates, are as follows: 

Pl. XV, Fig. 1, Registration No, 1909, 12-18, 70, Length 9} ins, height 69 ins, Painted 
pottery bird yeasel for holding water. From Peru: Proto-Chimu period, 'Truxillo 
region, 100 8.¢.—300 a.p. The complicated handle and spout are the product of a 
country in which water is very searce. The small opening to the air allows as little 
evaporation as possible, while the divided stem of the handle enables the air to pass 
in (or out) at one passage while the water is poured out (or in) at the other, 

PL XV, Fig. 2, Reg. No. 40, 12-17, 25. Length 44 ins, height 2} ins. Polished red pottery 
duck. Bolivian-Peruvian Highlands, Inca period (before 1400) a.p.). 

Pl. XV, Fig. 3, Reg. No. 1907, 3-19, 666. Length 44 ins., height 27 ins. Black stone al pew, 
Peruvian Highlands. Inca period. This pot ia significant for the absence of the rit, 
which, as 1s suggested above (p. 66), is easential if the vase is to contain liquids of 
any sort. It was buried in the fields with coca leaves inside as a fertility charm. 

PL XV, Fig, 4, Reg. No. 25, 12-10, 14. Length 5} ins,, height 42 ins, Alabaster pot in the 
shape of a cock. Mexico: Totonac, Vera Cruz. Probably pre-Aztec. 

Pl. XV, Fig. 5, Reg, No, 44, 7-20, 973. Length 4} ins, height 3) ina, Glazed pottery bird 
vase. Mexico: Totonac—Island of Sacrificios, Vera Cruz, Pre-Agtec. 

Pl. XVI, Fig. 4, Reg, No, 66, 7-13, 18. Length 5 ins, height 4ins, Pottery vessel in the 
form of a monkey. Nicaragua—Pre-conquest. 

PL XVI, Fig. 2, Reg. No. 1914, 9-25, 1. Length 102 ins, height 34 ins. Painted pottery 
alligator. Talamancan (Chiriqui), Costa Rica—Panama, Pre-conquest, 

PLXWI, Fig. 5, Reg. No. 9856. Length 5} ins, height 3ins Steatite pipe (given by 
A. W. Franks, Esq.) in the form of a bird. North America; Mississippi Mounds, 
Pre-discovery. 

Pl. XVI, Fig. 3, Reg. No, 1922, 4-13, 126. Length 4 ins., height 34 ins, Black pottery pipe, 
representing an antelope. Northern Rhodesia, Ba-ila tribe (Mashukolumbure), 

As a last example of a theriomorphic vessel with rimmed hole in the back we have a 

Ming vase in the form of an elephant (Pl. XVI, Fig. 1) in the possession of Miss Mary C. 

Jonas, who very kindly had it photographed for me and allowed me to publish it. Its 

length is 54 ins, and height 49 ins. 

Mr, Frankfort is no “diffusionist " and the most uncompromising of that school would 
not care to link up all the theriomorphie vases enumerated in the course of this article, 





expedition of the British Museum and the University Museum, Philadelphia, in 1922-3, now exhibited 
in the B.M., no, 116480, and probably dated to about the seventh century nyc, 
' Tam also indebted to Mr. Joyce for the information reganting these vases. which is not to le found 
on their Inbels, 
o—2 
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It may be argued, however, that between the early stone vases of Egypt and even the most 
ancient of Peruvian theriomerphic vases there is a large gap in time. That does not affect 
the question of the possibility or rather the inevitability of any people inventing the therio- 
morphic vase for itself from its own genius, and at the same time on the lines of those from 
the early Nile enlture. Moreover it may be answered by a reminder that the gap between 
predynastic Egypt and North Syria of the Hyksos is also a great one in time—too great 
at all events te be spanned by a single undated vase made of a foreign matenal. Finally, 
since we have found that this type of vase may occur almost anywhere without exterior 
prompting, there is no longer need to look for an origin beyond itself either for Egyptian 
or Syrian or Cycladie or Susian vases. There is no need for connexion: but that there may 
have been connexion where there is evidence for such cannot for a moment be denied. Not 
all peoples develop simultaneously and foreign influence may bring a new form which 
would have been evolved later from within. 

The bulk of this attempt to establish an Egyptian claim for the origin of the earliest 
theriomorphs has, I am afraid, been destru etive,and it seems almost obligatory that one should 
offer some positive reconstruction of the later evidence in compensation. The opportunity 
for this seems to be clearly indicated in the Hyksos hawk vase (Pl. XIII, Fig. 5, above), 
This little pottery bird has been strangely overlooked in spite of its publication by Hall 
as early as 1901; yet the fact that it can be definitely assigned (by the very special nature 
of the ware) to the Hyksos, and its unique form for that period,should alone have attracted 
the attention of archaeologists. The very narrow passage through the fonnel—there is no 
other opening—tmust have made it difficult to pour out its contents which we may there- 
fore assume to have been of some value. The unusual form of the vase together with its 
spout, so clearly designed to prevent extravagance or waste, suggests strongly that it was 
a ceremonial object, probably part of the temple service. When, next, we consider the 
importance of the hawk in Egypt with its double significances of divinity and royalty, 
this theory of the vase's use might be restricted to a ritual performed by the king. More 
important conclusions, however, are to be drawn from the hawk. The Hyksos had already 
been in Egypt long enough to absorb some of the religion of the country when they made 
this vase, since they chose as subject the hawk, the special significance of which was 
pecular to Egypt. Yet, while they were still making their own native pottery, there is no 
other example of an animal vase known in Hyksos pottery. The evidence there is against 
a North Syrian origin for that type of vase. When, in addition, we remember the tendency 
towards Awman and the absence of animal figures in the one prolific period of Syrian 
pottery, the known existence of animal vases in Egypt from much earlier times, and the 
two early Eighteenth Dynasty animal figures (p. 60 above) from Abydos, showing foreign 
influence, but one at least of native pottery, the evidence is very strongly in favour of the 
assumption that the animal or at least the bird vase waa natural to Egypt. The Hyksos, 
however, in adapting their pottery to this new form retained an important element from 
Syria, which they did not find in Egypt but which is found from that time onward 
especially in the humai figures of alabaster, serpentine and pottery of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty and in one of the two animal vases (the hedgehog) from Abydos—name ly the 
small handle attached to the spout and shoulder. This then is the real contribution from 
Syria'—or perhaps North Syria, we cannot yet say—and we find it in classical times and 

1 Or perhaps indirectly from Cyprus md Syria, for as Mr. Gjerstad has point : fais] 
is an weeny Cypeiibe Sta being Papal in Middle and tals Copikts poate me, the handle 
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later cropping up all over the Mediterranean world. It is this handle, often doubled (as 
here), that we have on the little Coptic cock (Pl. XIV, Fig. 5), though the vase is of an 
essentially different nature from that of the Eighteenth Dynasty in that it has a hole in 
the beak besides one in the back. How far the large handle on Egyptian pottery vases 
which is generally stated to be Syrian in origin is really indebted to foreign influence there 
is not space to discuss here, It is curious, however, that a people who could invent a lng on 
the side of a stone vase, and pierce it, should require to have suggested to them the simple 
device of adding a bent strip of clay to a pot. 
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TWO EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY LETTERS 
PAPYRUS LOUVRE 3230 
By T, ERIC PEET 
With Plate A VIL 


The papyrus numbered 3230 in the Louvre consists of two pieces gummed down on to 
mummy wrapping and therefore presumably uninseribed on the verso. The larger piece 
measures L6G cm. in breadth by 13°3 in height, and the smaller 15°5 by 100. In both 
cases the fibres run horizontally on the inscribed face. 

The papyrus was published no fewer than 43 years ago by Maspero’, whose genius 
enabled him to produce not only an amazingly clever transcription for that time, but also 
a very fair translation of the lower piece, though, as will be seen later, an incorreet reading 
misled him as to the bearing of the document, This lower piece has lately been republished 
by Spiegelberg*, who, however, worked at a disadvantage, not having the original document 
before him and being forced to depend on the very bad facsimile published by Maspero. 

In the summer of 1925 I made a very careful collation of the whole papyrus in the 
Louvre, Its main interest lies in its date. The grammar and phraseology are distinctly 
tinged with the idiom of Late Egyptian, and point clearly to the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
This dating is borne out by the neat script with its strong reminiscences of Middle 
Kingdom forms and its entire lack of the abbreviations and almost senseless strokes and 
ligatures of a Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty letter hand. The two pieces are by 
different hands, or by the same hand at different periods in life, for despite a superficial 
similarity there are very inarked divergences, as may be seen, for instance, in the forma of 
@ and <— even in Maspero's facsimile. 

Spiegelberg has fixed the date even further by pointing out that by the scribe 
“Aahmise of Peniati” must be meant the man deseribed on a Louvre palette (E. $212) as 
“The scribe Aahmose, lieutenant of Peniati, director of works of Hermonthis.” This 
Peniati lived during the reigns of Amenophis I, Tuthmosis I and I, Hatshepsut and 
Tuthmosis I, The letters may therefore be ascribed to the first half of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. See Pl. X VIL. 

TRANSLATION, 
sarseereseeeees( Ll) Lett greets hia brother, his beloved, his friend of the desire of hig heart. the 
scribe (2) Aahmése, in life, prosperity and health, in the favour of Amenré®, King uf the 
Gods, thy august god : (3) may Thoth, Lord of the Gods, and Ptah, the Great, South of hig 
Wall, Lord of Ankh-taut, love [thee]*: may they grant thee favour and love (4) and ahull in 

' Mémoire sur quelques 3 1 du Lowere in Notices of artraiia des snianwarrits : tT 

fationae, tome X217, thin pete: 1 &, with two camino heiay ee ae hed Seinesgitor 

= Zateckr, f. dy, Spr, wv, 84-6, 

* There seems to be a trace of something on the torn edge of the sheet after the « es 
ele]: sot <a-. pi §} ye 
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the sight of all men. Further:—Hail to thee. Hail to thee’. Is all well with thee? 
(5) Behold, my desire is to see thee, exceedingly. Further :—I have planted much barley for 
thee, (6) and tt shall serve thee as ............... thy (2) barley which is in the corner of land 
(7) along with thy flax. It is...............emeeedingly. Moreover I will not tet thee fail 
(8) for? anything in respect of any of my duties so long as I live. Further :—Give thy 
attention to completing (7) thy (?) howse® (9) which is on the riverbank: let it be done properly 
ike every successful undertaking of thine. (10) Grant that I may return to enter into it at 
my coming. And let ,.............. (rest lost), 


(1) What* Aahmése of Peniati says to iis master, the treasurer* Tai, (2) Why has the 
female slave who was with me been taken away and given" to another! Am (3) I not thy 
servint, hearkening to thy commands by night as well as by day? ? (4) Let her value* he taken 


' fl feet, An uncommon form of salutation, the exact meaning of which in uncertain. For Al of. 
SPIEGELBERG, Corresp. du temps dea roie-prétres, 91, and passages there quoted. Spiegelbery takes it to be 
an interrogative, “how.” This meaning would suit the passages in letters, ag. Pap, Sallier rv, verso, 1. 2 
and 2,2 (Agyptian Mierat, Pap. in the Brit, Mua, second series, Plates CXIT and CXII1), though in the 
first of theas, Al fat, feet mi th ap sn, it might be objected that if Ad fo? moans “How are you" itis futile 
to add fet anf th twice over with precisely the same meaning. This, however, is hardly a fatal objection. 
More gerious is the difficulty that this meaning will not fit at all in Sallier m1, 6.8 and & 1, where some- 
thing like * Hail” ts required,“ Hail the happy chance of erecting » monument in Thebes owing tu the 
great sin which my army has committed” (Ramesses means that the cowardice of his army will enable 
him when setting up « memorial of the battle to claim the whole credit for himself) and again “ Hail, 
noble warricr, etc.” Sea also Zeiteir. f. dg. Spr. ux, 69. 

[cannot catch the sense of the word in the damaged passage Pap. Bibl. Nat. 287, carton 95, vs, 3 
(collated), but I feel that Spiegelberg’s “Qu'est-ce que vous btes?" is impossibly harsh in the context. 

Miin Gaurniim, Jnseription dédientoire a Abydos, IL 8, 54-55, 60, appears to be a totally different word, 

* The first group in this line can hardly be read otherwise than as 1. and in this case it must be the 
writing of the preposition ww studied by Guax, Studies in Egyptian Syntax, 84-6. The next group is 
== the <a being obscured by the thick long tail of another <= in the line above. The wwe of wb 

fm | 
would seem to have heen omitted after —... The two more obvious solutions of the difficulty, to read 
cee 3] A ‘ 
i ee or ® for ~ ie both palaeographically impossible. 
AA 

2 There must be an error here. Is A an attempt to write the verb — lai Hie complete”? 
The masculine rf in L 10 apparently referring to the feminine / adds to the confusion. 

a could also perhaps be read, but my feeling in front of the original waa that the soribe 

a 
intended the ligature for ; 1 would be a neuter passive participle followed by its true subject, 
Paatatae = 
are the meaning in either case is precisely the same. 
* Maspero’s reading, oo all , followed by Spiegelberg, is impossible, and the reading here given is to 


my mind quite certain. | | 
“ pdt. An interesting survival of the M. K. use of the pseudoparticiple in a clause of circumstance. 
CL Shigerrecked Sailor, 73, 150. 


? This sentiment i4 not uncommon in lettera CL Anastasi tv, 8. 8 and Pap, Turin, P, BR. oxxx, |. 3. 

® Sit (ayer) is clearly 4 nominal formation from FH, “to change,” the Coptic aytbe, “to change" of 
4 exchange” (hy way of trade). In Pap. Jurin, Pil. ivi, L 8 “ss y= J = (where an is 
masculine) clearly means “to give in exchange,” ie. to sell, But I am not at all eure that [ have caught 
the exact sense of the phrase in the present passage, My tranalation assumes that Ashmdse is offering to 
do extra work himeelf to represent the contribution of the girl, who is as yet incapable of doing it. Or jx 
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along with mine, for truly she ts a child, she cannot (5) work. Or let my lord command that 
I should be made to deliver her tasks (6) like those of any female slave of my lord: for her 
mother has written to me (7) saying “It is thou who hast allowed my daughter to be taken 
away when she was here with thee, and I have refrained' (8) from complaining to my lord? 
since she was in thy charge in the capacity of a child.” Thus said she ta me by way of com- 
plaint. 


(ComMMENTARY. 


Business documents of the Eighteenth Dynasty are not common and letters in particular 
are distinctly rare. Henee the present papyrus has a certain historical value of its own. 
But what is its exact nature? The mention of the historical characters Aahmése and 
Peniati gives an air of reality to the whole and our first instinet is to take both documents 
to be actual letters written and delivered. This is probably the case, but at the same time 
there are several circumstances which give canee for reflexion. 

The upper fragment of papyrus certaimly contains part of a letter. The end is torn 
away,and Maspero has assumed that the beginning is lost, since it seems almost impossible 
that the writer should begin with his name Teti without title or qualification of any kind. 
But there is need for caution here. It is true that the papyrus is closely cut above the 
first line: yet there are places where the bottoms of signs in the line above, if auch had 
ever existed, might well have shown, especially towards the end of the line, and yet there 
is no trace of anything. What is more, we must suppose that the title of the writer, if 
written, was long enough to fill the whole of the lost line—which is not at all likely—for 
unless this line was full the scribe would hardly have passed on to the next to write 
the name. 

Tt would thns seem possible that the letter began with the first preserved line as we 
have it. If this is correct the fact that the writer bears no title suggests that he may be a 
young scribe or schoolboy and that the composition is merely a model and not a real letter. 
It might also be urged that if the letter ts a real one it must have had an address on the 
verso, and if this were written, as it usually was, in a direction at right angles to the 
writing of the letter itself it cannot have been entirely on the piece lost at the bottom and 
must have been, in part at least, on the piece preserved, in which case the unknown 
mounter would hardly have gummed the papyrus down. I should be sorry to press either 
of these arguments very far, and they do not weigh very heavily agninst the oceurrence in 
the letter of a known historical personage. It is of course always conceivable that. in 
a model letter the writer might insert the name of an existing person, but it is far less 
conceivable that he should himself pose as the beloved brother of such an one. The 
evidence thus points to the genuineness of the letter, and if we may let our imagination 
have play for a moment we shall see in Aahmise the clever member of the family who has 


the situation that Anhmise has been transferred to some other place or piece of work and the girl left 
behind with another? In this case we should translate “ Let her transfer along with mo be ancepted,” Or 
yet again, is the sense “ Let someone instead of her (lit, ‘her exchange’) be taken from me” But in this 
case how explain dat? Sethe suggests an omission “(and let her remain) with me.” | 
1 This must be the force of teen! here : otherwise the ordinary negative —i. would have been used. 
: _ to Tai, The mother leaves it to Aahmdse to complain to Tai, for he (Ashimndae) is responsible for 
the girl : | 
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left the home and become a scribe in the department of public works, while Teti, a younger 
brother, administers the family acres, in which Asahmdse still has a financial interest, The 
invocation of Ptah suggests Memphis as the home of the brothers, Aman being invoked as 
the state deity and Thoth as the god of writing. 

The lower piece of papyrus is of greater interest, Maspero and Spiegelberg have both 
regarded it as a letter, and they are doubtless right. But, in the first place, what Egyptian 
letter ever began with the phrase oy. ie or = me ? And in the seeond place, how 
comes it that we have side by side, presumably from the same find, if not from the same 
roll, two letters, one addressed to Aahmése and the other addressed by him to his master? 
Neither of these objections is fatal. To the second it may be replied that we have an 
exact parallel in the correspondence of Hekanakht found by the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York in the tomb of Hesem at Thebes': quite possibly in matters of business the 
correspondence on both sides was eventually filed in some public office. To the first 
objection it may readily be replied that we know almost nothing as yet about the formulae 
used in letters of the Middle Kingdom and Eighteenth Dynasty, and that there is no 
reason whatsoever why a business letter in which the seribe really had something to say 
should not begin with the businesslike ddtn X, “What X said," instead of the usual Space 
wasting empty salutations. If the reading ddtn be preferred we have the old neuter 
relative form, used in the New Kingdom to introduce a deposition in a court of law, That 
this is not its sense here is clear both from the general content of the document and by 
the fact that it is followed by » nb-f, "to his master." We must therefore give it its 
straightforward non-technical sense “ What so-and-so said.” The commonest formula for 
the opening of a Middle Kingdom letter seems to have been X dd n Y,“X says to Y," 
where dd is perhaps a ¢dm-f form with the subject suffix omitted as supertiuous. We need 
therefore feel no surprise at finding in the early Eighteenth Dynasty the same simple 
formula varied by the use of the participle dd-t or the relative dd-tn®, 

Thus there is no reason for thinking that this letter is a model produced by 4 schoolboy, 
and we may take it to be a real historical document. I is addressed by “Aahmése of 
Peniati” to “the treasurer Tai,” who in virtue of his office would be the superior of the 
director of works Peniati, Aahmdse's immediate master, This Tai, now that he is divested 
of his incorrect title of “chief weaver,” may be recognizable as a historical personage, 
though wp to the present I have been unable to trace him. 

An unfortunate error of transcription has led Maspero" to suppose that the slave girl 
was engaged in a weaving factory, and with his ready pen he has evolved from the 
document an essay on the conditions of apprenticeship in such establishments, All this 
must, however, go by the board. We have in reality no hint as to the kind of work on 
which Aahmdse was engaged. It would seem that the girl's mother had allowed her to 
leave her home only on the definite understanding that she was to remain under the pro- 


Y Boll Metrop, Mus, Part um, December 1922, 38-9, 

* It is possible that we already have in the Middle Kingdom a use of the relative form: aee Garrrirs, 
Kahua Papyri, Pl. XXX, Il. 1 and 24, where ~— can hardly be a ddim-f, for it would be hard to see why 
the geminated imperfective form should be used, and may well be a relative, made masouline to agree with 

> Followed by Spiegelhorg. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 10 
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tection of Aabmése. She has now been taken away from him and the mother writes to 
protest, adding, however, that she has not complained direct to Tai since the girl is in 
Ashmése's charge and it is consequently his business to make the complaint. This he 
accordingly does in the letter which we have before us. 

It is doubtful whether much of value is to be inferred from this letter as to social 
conditions at this period, the more so since the whole subject of servitude and slavery in 
Ancient Egypt still remains to be worked ont. 
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A NOTE ON HERODOTUS TI, 93 
By 8. R. K. GLANVILLE 
With Plates XVII and XIX. 

The photographs accompanying this note (Pls. XVIIT and XIX) show two objects in 
the British Museum, neither of which haa been fully published before, so far as 1 am 
aware, although the earlier is probably familiar to anyone who has studied the predynastic 
pottery in this collection’, I have to thank Dr. Hall, Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, for permission to publish them. 

Pls. XVIII and XIX, Figs. 1 and 2, are of a pottery box (B.M. 32639), 54” « 22” and $” 
high, with four feet at the corners—perhaps meant to represent those of an animal—which 
account for a $° of the total height; its provenance is El-‘Amrah, and it was presented 
to the Museum by the Egypt Exploration Society®, Although the shape is unique? in this 
type the subjects of three of the drawings, and the technique of all four, together with the 
nature of the ware, mark the object as a predynastic pot of the “decorated” style. Each 
side of the box (Fl. XVIII) has a row of four horned deer’, walking along a line which 
probably represents a desert horizon. The field is filled in with groups of parallel lines 
and S-shaped signs (the latter often reversed), such as are familiar in this style of pottery. 
One end (Pl, XIX, Fig. 2) has a boat with a branch in the prow, and two cabins, but 
without a standard: and again a group of parallel lines. It is reasonable to SLLTINISE, 
therefore, that the drawing on the other end (Pl. XIX, Fig, 1), showing six fish nibbling 
at a ball of food (presumably), although not known to oceur anywhere else at this time, 
also had for its subject a phenomenon whose existence was common knowledge. 

PL XIX, Fig. 3 (BM. 50718) gives the obverse of a limestone flake, acquired by the 
Museum with a number of others, some with graffiti, some with inscriptions, A large 
fragment of our fake has been broken off since the artist made his sketch, which hag 
thus lost one or quite possibly two fishes from the original group, The style of the drawing 
and the nature of the fake—alike in this as in the other ostraca—<date this collection to 
the latter half of the Eighteenth and to the Nineteenth Dynasties, and place its provenance 
almost as certainly in the necropolis of Thebes, Graffiti of this kind are well known in 
every collection, and their subjects are almost invariably of one of three sorts: (1) Studies 

' Bee d Guide to the Fourth, Fifth und Sixth Egyptian Rooms, ete., 1922, p. 248 (fig. in text) 7 am 
indebted to Professor Newberry for two more references to the publication of this pot, viz Bune, History, 
1, 98, where it is well reproduced but from one aspect only, and without any specific mention in the text, 
and Carat, Primitive Art in Aoypt, 132, Fig. 105, where Budge's illustration is copied in a line drawing 
reduced by half. ‘The description in the text reads: “Another specimen [of pottery boxes} belonging to 
the British Museum is decorated with boat (sic), ibex, groups of parallel tines and with S-shaped signs.” 

* The pot waa handed over to the British Museum in company with «large number of objects from 
the First Dynasty tombs and later sites at Abydos, then being excavated by Sir Flinders Petrie for the 
E.E.F., but if is definitely stated to have come from El-‘Amrah, where Dr, Randall-Maclver was digging 
during the same season, also for the Fund, The natural assumption that it was found by Dr, Randall. 
Maclver is put out of court, however, by the absence of any reference to it in the text or plates of Ay 
4AmroA and Abydos Presumably it was bought in Egypt about this time, and its provenance probably 
reste on the word of a dealer, 

* Plain boxes in this Decorated pottery are found; ane Peratn, Diospolis Parva, Pl. XVI, Type 93, 
and Carant, op. cit, p. 132: but this ia the only known specimen with feet at the corners, 

‘ Professor Newberry has pointed out to me that this is not the Oryx, a8 if ii sometimes called (nor 
the ibex, a9 in Carant, op. eft, in note 1), but the kudu, which only appears on one other pot, figured in 
Periz, Abydos, 1, FL OL (The pot is in the British Musoum, No. aT274.) 
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for conventional illustration and writing—portraits of gods and kings, figures and seenes 
from the funerary vignettes, enlarged hieroglyphs, ete.; (2) common objects from nature, 
observed in everyday life—men, animals, boats, etc:; (3) designs and patterns. There can 
be no question that our ostracon belongs to thé second class. 

The comeidence of two sketches, drawn at either end of an interval of 2000 years or 
more, each representing a naturalistic phenomenon of common experience—sketches which 
differ only in unimportant details, ¢.g. the number of fish portrayed—ean only mean that 
we have here two studies, at two periods of Egyptian history far removed from each other, 
of a single fact, and that a fact to be met with in everyday life. This in itself is, 
I think, sufficiently interesting to be worth noting. I hope, however, to be able to show 
good reason for believing that we have yet another link in our chain of #oological evidence, 
occurring about « thousand years later than that of the ostracon. 

Everyone will recall the typical account in Herodotus 11, 93 of the “ fith that go in 
shoals,” iy@ves of dyeXaio. At the spawning season the fish all go down the Nile to the 
sea, the males leading and dropping their seed for the females to swallow. After a period 
in the sea during which the egys fertilize, they all return, but in reverse order, and now 
“the females scatter their eggs, the seeds, a Jew at a time, and the males swallow them down 
as they follow?.” Now returning to the limestone Hake (Pl. XIX, Fig. 3) it will be seen that 
the round mass is marked with straight lines which cross one another, giving in a general 
way the effect of a ball composed of a number of smaller bodies. Anyone who has noticed 
frog’s spawn shortly before it is about to disintegrate (when the separate cells are most 
clearly marked) will see how easily, in a rough sketch like ours, a criss-cross of straight 
lines would suffice for a conventional representation of a mass of fish's eggs. Once more; 
it is very unlikely that Herodotus, who “up to this point” in the book has recorded only 
what his own “sight and judgment and enquiry”* have told him, and whose discussion 
of fishes is limited to this one chapter, is here recounting anything but a well-known fact. 
Now there is, as far as I know, no other illustration from Egyptian reliefs and wall- 
paintings of the habits of fish—jishing seenes of course excepted, If, then, from each of 
three periods so far apart as the Predynastic Age, the Empire and the fifth century B.C. 
one fact, and one only, concerning the natural history of fishes has come down to us, may 
we not expect @ priory that the three accounts are concerned with the sume fact? I have 
attempted to show that the evidence favours such a case, Fish are notoriously greedy ; 
we need not therefore be surprised to find more than one fish seizing on a masa of eggs, 
especially when we consider that Herodotus expressly states that these are “fish that 
travel in shoals.” There is however one difficulty in Herodotus The phrase in which he 
speaks of the females dropping their eggs, though not happily rendered in a strictly literal 
translation, is clear enough, and the question arises: How literally are we to take «ar” 
dAvyous, “a few at a time”? For it is obvious that it would take a great number of 
“millet-seeds" to make up a mass of the size seen in the two drawings. I hardly think 
we shall be doing Herodotus a grievous injustice if we suppose that he had got his 
information from “his own enquiry” and was here writing loosely, The inexactitude would 
be an easy one to fall into, and in any case the discrepancy is not very serious, 

1 In both cases the fish represented seemed to ma to be some kind of Tilapia, well known to-day in 


Beary by its Arabio nome baltt, and this identification Dr, @. A. Boulenger very kindly confirmed o# 
seeing tracings of the sketchea, Sarat . a 
2 Of Ammroria, Historia Animelium (trans, [YA W. Thompson), ¥, 5.541" 12 and. v1, 19%. ov" 33, 
Where the same process is described in connection with “oviparous fishes,” though dvinbstia ausies that = 
himwelf does not believe that the female is impregnated by swudlouing the seed of tha male. 
2 a, 90. ‘ ran yap wise a Troppalpoury [al OyAces] ear’ dALyous tae nfyyper, 
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PHILO AND PUBLIC LIFE 
By ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH, Yale University 


The recent publication by Mr. Bell of the letter of Claudius to the Alexandrians' has 
attracted fresh attention to the anti-Semitic riots in Alexandria and their protagomists. 
The problem has again suggested itself of how a man like Philo could have been selected 
by the Jews to lead such a delicate mission as was the presentation of the Jewish 
grievances to the hostile Gaius, since Philo is supposed to have been a scholarly recluse 
until he was suddenly interrupted in old age and sent to Rome at the head of the 
Legation. For the presumption is strong that selection for such a difficult and important 
commission would have been made solely on the basis of a man's established reputation as 
a public administrator. The choice of one entirely inexperienced in dealing with men and 
affairs of practical importance is most unlikely, 

The presumption is aided by the statement in Josephus that Philo was one ra wavra 
évboEos ‘AheEavépov te to? dAaBapyov dbeAdos ap «ai didogodiag ote dmretpos*, Here 
Philo is represented as being a man of fame ra tarra, in all particulars—a strange state- 
ment to make of one entirely preoccupied with philosophic speculation. 

As a matter of fact there can be no doubt that Philo actually spent the major part 
of his life in some public office. He came, Josephus tells us*, from a family of wealth and 
distinction, while Philo himself deseribes how he was compelled to devote his life largely 
to official duties. But the passage where Philo does so has been subject to traditional 
misinterpretation, so that the fact that he was a Jewish official has been obscured, The 
passage follows: 

“There was once a time when by devoting myself to philosophy and to contemplation 
of the world and its parts I achieved the enjoyment of that Mind which is truly beautiful, 
desirable, and blessed; for I lived in constant communion with sacred words and teachings, 
in which I greedily and insatiably rejoiced’, No base or worldly thoughts occurred to me, 
nor did I crawl for glory, wealth, or bodily comfort, but T seemed ever to be borne aloft 
in the heights in a rapture of soul, and to accompany sun, moon, and all heaven and the 
iniverse in their revolutions, Then, ah, then peeping downwards from the etherial heights 
and directing the eye of my intelligence as from a watch-tower, I regarded the untold 
spectacle of all earthly things, and reckoned myself happy at having forcibly escaped the 
calamities of mortal life. 

“And yet there lurked near me that most grievous of evils, Envy, with its hatred of all 
that is fair (o peroxadoy Gover), which suddenly fell upon me, and did not cease forcibly 
dragging upon me until it had hurled me down into the vast sea of political cares (peya 
wékayos Tay év wokiteia ppovtider), where [ am stall tossed about and unable even so 

| H. Innis Bera, Jews and Christians in Egypt, 1924. 

 Joseravs, Aptig., xvut, 81 (xvi1, 250 ed_ Niese). 1 Op. cit,, 5x, 5. 2 (xx, 100 ed. Niese), 

* drevbparduqr, a word clearly reminiscent of Prov. vill. 31, where Wisdom in her rapture before the 
Father says: cad” qudpor &€ evqipacropyy fe Te TporTe re OVTOY fF WarTi eoipe, Gre érewbpairero The olicoupe- 
wae overTedeoar. 
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much as to rise to the surface. But though I groan at my fate, I still struggle on, for 
I have, implanted in my soul from early youth, a desire for education which ever has pity 
and compassion upon me, and lifts me up and elevates me, This it is by which I can 
sometimes raise my head, and by which, though their penetration is dimmed by the mists 
of alien concerns, I can yet cast about in some measure with the eyes of my soul upon 
my surroundings, while 1 long to suck in life pure and unmixed with evils. And f 
unexpectedly there is quiet and calm in the political tumults, I emerge from the waves 
winged though unable te fly, but am blown along by the breezes of understanding 
(emoryjun), which often persuades me to ron away as it were for a holiday with her 
from my pitiless masters, who are not only men but also the great variety of practical 
affairs which are deluged upon me from without like a torrent. Still, even in such a 
condition, I ought to thank God that while T am inundated I am not sucked down into 
the depths, Rather, though in despair of any good hope I had considered the eyes of my 
soul to be incapacitated, now I open them and am flooded with the light of wisdom, so 
that I am not abandoned for the whole of my life to darkness) And so, behold, I dare not 
only read the sacred expositions of Moses, but even, with a passion for understanding, 
I venture to examine each detail, and to disclose and publish what is not known to the 
multitude.” (De Spee. Legg., 11, 1-6, ed. Cohn; M, 11, 299.) 

So far as I can ascertain, the passage has always been interpreted as meaning that 
this interruption in Philo's studious retirement was ecatised by the anti-Semitic riote in 
Alexandria which began 38 a.p2 And since we know from Philo's own account of tho 
riots that he was then an old man*, Philo is ordinarily described as having spent his 
entire life in scholarly preoccupation until at the very end he was called ont to public 
responsibility, Since Philo's work on the Legation to Gaius was the only incident known 
from Philo’s life, such an explanation of the passage was not unnatural. 

But the difficulties in explaiming the passage thus are several. We know from the 
letter of Claudius to the Alexandrians that the trouble in Alexandria was settled after 
only three years, while we know that Philo was at that time an old man, whe would 
presumably have died not many years afterwards. But the plain implication of thin 
statement from Philo is that the lamentable interruption in his privacy had occurred 
very long ago. It is through a vista of many years that Philo is here looking back upon 
a period when he was completely removed from all human attachments. With this obvious 
implication of the remoteness of his happy early days the prevalent, assignment of Philo’s 
change of oceupation to the last years of his life is in complete disagreement’ 

Furthermore Philo says that when he was torn from mystical happiness he was plunged 
so deeply into political duties that he found it impossible ever to regain his old powers of 

' The passage is clearly to be understood in the light of Pluto, Rap. vi, 508 agg. ‘Th ire | 
men to rd. potypormd, ete, a type of knowledge far superior to wires and ase but “keen 
vets, Deprived now of vous, Philo has left only the eyes of dutvoin, with which (wTiernun = 
nymens, for though he has wings he cannot fiy in his own strength, but tiuat be blown along fins 
without, That is, it is impossible for him, during merely temporury interruptions in hig work, to tise 
into a consummation of perfect mystical apprehension, though he is superior to the mass in stil] having 
his powers of duivo or dmurripan. 

* £.g. Jas. Daummonn, Philo Judaeus, London, 1888, 1, 7, 8 ; 1, HEMEWANN, in Dis Werke Phitos won 
Alex, in deutecher Vobersetsung, Breslan, 1910, 11, 183 n. 2 

Ley, ad Gaium, Sec, 1, ed. Cohm et Reiter (M. m, 645); 152 (0, 572), 

* Were these early years spent among the Therapeutae ? 
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abstraction, In rare temporary lulls thereafter he was able to rise above the details of his 
work, so as to see human relationships with some perspective, and it was during these 
lulls that he first became interested in expounding the Law to his fellow-men. Writing 
seems to have formed no part of his earlier oceupation, But when he could not apend his 
time immediately in God’s presence he had to compromise, he says, by writing expla- 
nations of the Jewish Law for people who could not unaided see its deeper meanings. This 
accurately describes practically all of Philo’s large Corpus, little or none of which can be 
ascribed from this passage to the earlier period. But that such extensive literary work 
could have the product of scattered intervals from official pressure during only three 
years, or even during Philo’s last ten years, is impossible. The fact that Philo's writing 
was done after he had entered public life makes it certain that his official duties must 
have occupied the major part of his mature life. 

Nor can recourse be had to 6 wirdxadXas @fores to defend the traditional interpretation, 
by taking it as a reference to the ill-will of Alexandrian citizens toward the Jews. bfavos 
is of course the usual word for describing the jealousy of the fates at too great human 
happiness, and indeed so conventionalized was the locution that no conclusions can be 
drawn from it as to cither Philo’s biography or philosophy’. All Philo can be understood 
as saying is that his happiness in his early mystical life was much too great to be lasting, 
and was actually interrupted by a call to public duties. 

Coming from a family of position, then, Philo, like his brother Alexander the Alabarch, 
was clearly forced against his will to live most of his life in some political office. It is 
much to be suspected, from his great attempt to harmonize the Law of Moses with the 
current Hellenistic jurisprudence, that his duties were of a judicial character, in which he 
had to administer Jewish Law in harmony with the Hellenistic law of Alexandria, though 
this cannot be demonstrated, 


! For 4 similar use of @fdenr see Lay. ad Gatum, See, 48 (Mn, 453), 
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EGYPT AND SYRIA IN THE FIRST 
INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 


By H. FRANKFORT 


Problem and Method. 


Ever since the publication, in 1913, of the two important papyri, 1116 A and B, of the 
Hermitage in St. Petersburg, it has been recognised that we were not only the richer by 
two most remarkable literary documents, but also that we might find in these documents 
valuable information about the actual course of events in the Nile-valley during one of the 
darkest periods of Egyptian history. Laterary texts, however, are naturally vague on 
historical matters, their raison d'étre being of a different order, and also in this case pre- 
cision left much to be desired. It was certainly clear that the Old Kingdom had perished 
in anarchy and internal disorder, with a disastrous breaking up of the central government, 
But then the texts referred obscurely to foreigners as well; and Dr, Gardiner, who already, 
when publishing the Leyden “Admonitions,” had snggested that an Asiatic invasion had 
affected the Delta at the time’, now found additional proof for this contention® Prof. Erman 
first opposed’, then, as a mere possibility, admitted that view’, And since then more or less 
vague remarks about incursions of foreigners into the Delta, and their expulsion at the end 
of the first intermediate period, have kept cropping up in different publications®. 

Prof, Petrie, on the other hand, ignoring the literary evidence, recently put forward an 
ingenious interpretation of some archaeological facts which had, in their turn, remained 
unnoticed by those acquainted with the papyri, and with the definiteness which characterises 
most of his views, he asserted that between the fall of the Old and the rise of the Middle 
Kingdom comes a period of foreign domination, and especially that the Seventh and Eighth 
Dynasties would represent a line of Syrian monarchs of whom some even “ruled Egypt as 
a secondary kingdom*,” 

When we find one-sided utilisation of the available evidence producing on the one 
hand such tantalising vagueness, and on the other so startling a statement, we naturally 
fee] inclimed to attempt to improve on the first and to check the latter by a more exhaustive 
treatment of the problem, But then we must leave the scope of Egyptology proper; for 
obviously the material on the Asiatic side has to‘Hecide upon what is a probable or even a 
possible interpretation of foreign features in Egypt. And our inquiry will have to start 
with a quick survey of the conditions prevailing in Asia during the Old Kingdom, and of 
the interrelations of both, as these provided the basis for the developments which we are 
to investigate. aC 


1 Ganpixer, Admonttions of an Egyptian sage, 111, 1 Journal, 1, 105 f. 

3 SitsungabericAte der ie Pr. Abad, 1919, 800 fF * Jaterafur dar Aspypter, 131, 165, mn & 

# Peer, Egypt and the Old Testament, 35, 62. Buackman, Luxor and its Temples, 38, Preren, 0.0.2, 
1025, 227, 236. 


0 A History of Egypt, t (10th ed.), 110-125, 
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From the time of the earliest dynasties onward Egypt comes into contact with Asia in 
two ways; by land on ite eastern border, by sea in Byblos. And this twofold relation in 
fact, represents two entirely different spheres which do not meet at any point at all. 


Contact by land. 

On the east of the Delta the Sinai desert forms a formidable barrier to any advance of 
civilisation either way. The secret of moving through its desolation has at all times been 
kept by the Bedawin, restless folk, having little to lose in any circumstances, and much to 
gain when occasional raids into the rich delta-lands are successful. Moreover, the caravans 
to and from the turquoise-mines at Widi Magharah formed a tempting object for their 
adventurous rapacity. Though they were never able to keep up a prolonged attack becanse 
of their poverty and the consequent inadequacy of equipment and also because of the lack, 
typical of nomadic tribes, of extensive organisation, they remained nevertheless troublesome 
alversaries, as the waste lands provided them with an impregnable basis for their opera- 
tions, And so the land-contact between Egypt and Asia consisted of an endless series of 
border-wars, which, from the Egyptian point of view, were entirely defensive, As records 
of successful protection of frontiers and caravans we have to mterpret as well the rock- 
tablets in the Wadi Magharah' as the scenes in the mortuary temples of the Fifth Dynasty 
kings at Abugir, where slain Asiatics appear together with Nubians and Libyans, ie. the 
eastern, southern, and western neighbours of Egypt*, Down to the end of this dynasty the 
Sinai barrier was not passed*. 


' Ganpiner and Peer, The Sinai /ascriptiona, 1-22. 

* Bononannt, Jes Grabdentmal des Koenigs Ve-user-fié, 461; Das Grabdentmal des Koentgs Sahu- Re, 
im, Bl. 8, 

‘The damaged battle-scene in Inti's tomb (Pernin, Deahasheh, PLIV) is unfortunately too confused 
to be used as evidence that the Egyptians had already entered Southern Palestine during the Fifth 
Dynasty. Prof. vy, Bissing, in his careful analysis of this scene (Mec. Tree. xxxa, 46 ff), noted that the attack 
on the fortified settlement was drawn on a different acale from the other part, where Egyptians fight with 
their adversaries in the field, and he wondered (id. 49, n. 1) whether our scene was oot compaaed ont of 
two of the stereotyped themes which formed the repertoire of the tomb-painters. Woe must at least admit 
that the representation of the fortification 1 entirely conventional: the “town wall” is nothing but an 
enlargement of the hieroglyphic sign for a fortified settlement, drawn round a group of persona who are 
in that way marked as inhabiting that settlement. Such « proceeding is entirely in keeping with the 
representational character of Egyptian art (ScHamrer, Von Aegyptischer Aunat, passim) which prevented any 
hard and fast division separating drawing and hieroglyphic writing, and other cases are known in which 
certain designs are to be interpreted at the same time aa decorations and os writing-signs (BoncHanor, 
Sahu-fe, 1, $4). Consequently we have no right to seo here an attack on « brick town-wall with bastions 
as is generally done (PETatE, op. cit, 36; Meven, Gel. des Altert., 1, 253), In Palestine, moreover, the 
earliest fortifications which we should compare in our case are earth ee with an inner retaining- 
wall and a revetinent of small stones (MacauiaTer, (Fezer, 1, 236 and 253). An attack on that with mere 
spikes and ladders would hanily produce much result. But, aa the representation of the “wall” is too 
conventionalisad to allow any conclusions as to tte structure, so also it implies no definite ares as its 
homeland ; in fact, on the protodynastic slate fragment in Cairo, which, as Prof. Sethe has recognised, 
records a Litas war (Zaifaehr, f dg. Spr. Lu, 67), exactly the same fortifications are pictured. And 
Prof. v, Bissing found reason to see Libyana in Inti'’s adversaries becanse some of the adults are beardloss, 
Which is never the case with the Bedlawin, who otherwise have a yery similar type, and wear the sane 
dreas, That the typical Libyan garb of bead-bands and pudendal sheath is not represented need not 
expedition into Palestine. The Egyptians themselves had once worn the sheath, ns we know from pre- 
dynastic monuments, but it had fallen into disuse, So the curious Libyan dress which the chieftains 


Journ. of Egypt, Arch. xi. 1 
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This conclusion is also forced upon us by what is found in Palestine: no traces of inter- 
course with the Old Kingdom are found. The excavations show quite clearly that Palestine 
could, in fact, offer nothing to induce the Egyptians to include it in their sphere of interest: 
we find remains of a poor population of plodding fellahin, probably bullied and periodically 
robbed by their roaming bedawin countrymen. Palestine was a desolate promontory, pro- 
jecting from the vast mass of Asiatic civilisation on the north and north-east into the 
deserts which surround it on the east and south, and vegetated as such out-of-the- 
way places do', The legend of a great trade-route running through the country from north 
to south ought by now to have been exploded by the discouraging results of the excavations 
carried ont in Bible-lands. The route through Palestine was a military road, important 
when a military power rose strong enough to covet what was beyond Palestine itself on 
either side, But a road which first crossed for many days a hilly country not kept in order 
by any one power and thus infested by predatory chieftains, and next led for a couple of 
days through the waterless sands between Gaza and El-‘Arish, lacked every single reqnire- 
ment for a caravan-route*. Naturally an occasional traveller might with a small train 
of asses manage to get throngh"; but that such irregular arrivals were very unimportant 
is proved by the entire absence, in Palestine, of any signs of intercourse with Egypt in 
this period‘, | 

Thus all our information unanimously shows, firstly, that by land Egypt did not come 
into contact with any Asiatic power of political or cultural importance, and, secondly, that 
Egypt did not interfere af all in Asia beyond what pertained directly to the safegnarding 
of tts boundaries and its turquoise caravans, | : ! 


wear in Sahuri's temple may well have been used only on such highly ceremonial occusions as the 
presentation to their conqueror, while they in ordinary life, and ordinary people univ érnally, sha 1 with 
the Egyptians and the Asiatica the use of the simple loincloth, The last discussed interprotation of this 
difficult scene is therefore perhaps the most probable, though « priori it ia not ineonceivable that the 
Egyptians occasionally extended their pursuit of desert-tribes to a raid inte Pistia Pdting aki 
however remained without any political or cultural importanoe, ie | 

| None of the different chronological schemes proposed for Palestine ia able to dictiged , 
periods which are contemporary with the Old and Middle Kingdom respectively, Asie ree 
this problem elaewhere in detail. ts shales 

* The more 50, a8 the camel was hardly uied yet, Camel bones in Palestine are ra we the iui 
of the second millennium (Geer, 11,9), The few crude, older sculptures which dienabtrrseie sian 
os isolated a8 the probably foreign camel-shaped vase from Abusir ol-Melek tafite. rehia “0m 
Gesellach., xxx, 17). On the difficulties of the route, ave WrepeMawy, Das Alte Aegypten, 12. Au Prot 
Bielabert ea ee ree 190), even in the Middle Kingdom people went to the mites of the 
Pinal naula ma the Suez to avoid a sa pe Ms 
= Pe ale the deert route (GaRpineR and Prt, Sinai Jnscriprions, 

2 As is shown by the scene in Khnumbotp's tomb at Boni | : ; 
er id we fo nant nn a a a is 
brio dN tas, i, Pls, 6-9, of Preren in O22. 1935, 298), to locate the Axiaties pictured in these 

' The pear-shaped mace-head (SELLIN-W arzincer, Jericho, 186) cannot be considered to : 
coume with Feypt (PaANRrOne, Studies, 1, 125), The fayence necklace from the jine site be ; seed 
and Abb, 112) is hard to date from a photograph, but the fie inj wtahe dean Alien ie bese 126 
Bronse Age, t.¢. Hyksos period (op. cit. BL 20, B2b), Prof. Breasted mentions that a Sixth Dye ania: 
was found at Gezer (History of Egypt, 135), but this must be an error. I at léaut do not omy smi 
found at Gerer which belongs to the rare and small class certainly belonging to the Ol Ki ar dhe ete 
below, p. 81, 1, 4 and also Gerer, 1, 112. eo Nd Kingdom, See 
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Contact by sea. 

A very different case is presented by Egypt's oversea contact with Asia, Recently 
evidence has been brought forward to prove that such intercourse already existed in the 
protodynastic period', and we have long possessed literary evidence proving how regularly the 
connection was kept up during the Old Kingdom*. The absence of timber in Egypt made 
the importation of wood from the Lebanon region an absolute necessity, on which not only 
the shipbuilding (as well for Mediterranean as for Red Sea traffic on Punt) was dependent’, 
but also the royal constructions for several years‘ and even the regular course of religious 
observances’. Thus we should expect that the initiative lay with the Egyptians and what 
scanty information we could gather on this point suggested the same". And now entirely 
new light is thrown on the early intercourse of the Egyptians with Syria by Prof, Montet's 
most remarkable discoveries at Byblos, Tradition suggested a very early date for its 
temple’; the new discoveries seem to my mind to prove definitely the existence of an 
Egyptian sanctuary there dating nght back to protodynastic times. 

Led by the occurrence of sculptured slaba built into the native houses Prof. Montet dug 
some pits and struck a pavement on several spots; the houses and gardens which thickly 
cover this part of the hill make it impossible as yet to define its exact extent; in connection 
with it were found pillar-bases, crude colossi, and the remains of an artificial pond, all of 
which suggested to the excavator that an Egyptian temple once stood on the spot*, Indi- 
cations a8 to its date are not wanting; the latest objects found below the pavement date 
from the Sixth Dynasty; the earliest objects found on it belong to the Middle Kingdom. 
The pavement and the other remains of the building to which it belonged are naturally 
later than the first, and earlier than or contemporaneous with the second’; we shall see 
presently what either of these two dates implies. 


1 Newnerery, Presidential addres to the anthropological section of the BritisA Association, 1923; Loner, 
Ana, Serv., 1916, 45.0.9; Fraseront, Studies, 1, 105-117, 

> Well summarised by Prof. Mowrer, Comptes rendus de [ Acad. oles fnacr., 121, 158 ff. 

2 The fact that the“ Punt-farers"” were actually called “ Byblos-ships” (Serne, Zettechr, (dg. Sor..xuv,7£, 
not, of course, “ Eyblos-farera”) may be equally due to their being constructed of wood from the Lebanon 
as to their type, which was identical with that of the Mediterranean ships, while originally the Red Sea 
craft wae of an entirely different, foreign type (FRANKFORT, op. cif, 835 {f). 

4 See the large beams used for the roofs and floors of the royal tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos 
(Pern, Hoya! Tombe, 1, Pls, LXU, LXV, LXVI, and p. 8), which could not be obtained from the native 
acicia and aycamore trees, On the Palermo stone the Lwo years following the return of Sneferu’s forty ships 
of coniferous wood frum the Lebanon are marked by the construction of a large ship and of palace-loors of 
this wood reapoctively. The rest of the record is unfortunately lost, but we see already how tho work of 
several years depended on the result of an expedition. 

* Por the supply of resins used in mummification (for evidence of early dynastic mummification, see 
G. Exzzor Susra and Waxnew R, Dawson, Egyptian Mummies, 24, 724. and Figs. 1, 2, also Ganouven, 
Admenttions, §-8) and -wood (for sarcoutiag!, temple-forniture and flag-staves) this dependenve is obvious, 
But the same has been rightly pointed out by Prof, Montet as regards incense (op, cit, 160) fetched from 
Punt by “ Byblos-ships." 

" Korsten, Das antite Seeweeen, 19 ff, hos shown that the ships pictured in Sahuré®s temple are 
certainly Egyptian sea-going vessels developed out of the Nile craft. 

* Luctas, De Dea Syria, ipa..ot rapa rokd roe Alyurrioun ivoypordorra. Cf. M. Dussaup in Syria, 

* Provisional plans, Comptes rendua de U Acad. des Inacr., 1923, 84 ff. 

* find, 24-5, The extent of the area over which the finds consistently bear out this simple conclusion 
is large enough to guarantee its validity. One has to exclude, provisionally, the large iar with Cypriote 

il—2z 
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The objects found below the pavement deserve closer inspection. The majority appeared 
to fall into two groups; each of these contained products of different periods, some being 
of definite Old Kingdom character while others are older, as their parallels are found at 
Hierakonpolis, or in the royal tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos; some even one 
would, in Egypt, not expect to find after the clase of the middle predynastic period', This 
difference in date proves that neither of the two groups can be explained as foundation 
deposits’, The resemblance with Hierakonpolis is especially significant: there and at 
Byblos we find similar objects—fayence figures of baboons and other animals, stone 
vases and other objects of the first five dynasties, mixed together under a reconstructed 
building; and in both cases the obvious explanation seems to be that after some destruction 
or after a period of disuse, when the site was cleared and prepared for rebuilding, these 
different objects found among the ruins were buried in the temple precincts: they were 
consecrated by once having belonged to the older sanctuaries, This inference is proved to 
be correct by the actual circumstances of the finding at Byblos’ and by the remains of walls, 
found at a still deeper level, but not yet explored *, 

What conclusions is one entitled to draw from the fact that the Egyptians, from proto- 
dynastic times onward, possessed a sanctuary at Byblos? In later days no temples built 
outside Egypt proper, whether in Nubia or Palestine, were ever outside actual Egyptian 
dominion ; on the contrary, their erection indicated that the surrounding region was to be 
regarded as definitely annexed by, and inseparable from, the Egyptian etopire, One might 
even feel inclined to explain in this way the temple erected under the Twelfth Dynasty 
near the mines of Serabit el-KhAdim in the Sinai peninsula, But it seems impossible to 
assume the same for Byblos during the Old Kingdom. In the very mengre lists of titles 
which adorn the tombs of its high officials none, to my knowledge, can be connected with 
service in a colony. The expeditions to Byblos seem to have remained none too frequent 
and always highly remarkable events’. They were so even in the times of Tuthmosis III, 


seals, Hyksos scaraba, eto. For though it is not inconceivable that the Hyksos scarabs wore used in Syria 
earlier than in Egypt, it is safer at present to consider this find, because of ite isolated position, as « hoard 
buried in tines of upheaval by « pradent associate of the later temple, who by some reason or other Was 


discusses some bronze objects of Caucasian origin belonging to this isolated group, and assigns them, as 
their eurliest possible date, toa period which is exactly in keeping with the usual date of the Hyksos scaraha 
23, and perhape also the bird's head (op. cit.). The ivory figure of a bird (op, cit., Fig, 28, 1) ig certainly 
protodynastic : ¢f, the ivory figure of a nightjar in Ancient Kgypt, 1915, 3. This early date is the ture 
remarkable as M. Clermont Ganneau recognised it asa swallow, and naturally referred to the metamorphosia 
which Isis undergoes even at Byblow in the Osiris myth. 


date, which could not be determined at the time of discovery, is now fixed, as it seoms to me, by the 
excavations at Kau el-Kebtr (of the British School of Archaoology), shortly to be published. 

1A, 1929, 12: “d'autres ont souffert d'un grand incendie, quia ravagd le temple. On voit que 
Jea décombres ont ¢t¢ nivelés, Puis on « répandu du able et recauvert le tout par un dallage.” 

4 Mon, Piot., xxv, 241). 

4’ "This is definitely shown by Sneferu’s record on the Palermo stone (see above, p. 83, n, 4) and by the 
fact that Sahuré thought such an expedition worthy of an extensive record in his mortuary temple. That 
the seagoing vessels pictured there went to Syria is shown by the vases and bears which appear in the 
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when Egypt was well accustomed to international intercourse ; in this reign a much travelled 
dignitary chronicles in his tomb his leadership of a Byblos expedition as the great feat of his 
life’, The same tomb-inseription suggests an explanation for the existence of an Egyptian 
temple at Byblos in a few precious lines, which rank among the rare instances in which one 
catches a glimpse of Egyptian religion, not fossilised in formulus and ritual, but actually 
prompting a living man to action: Tuthmosis' envoy, on arrival in the woods of the Lebanon, 
at once offers a sacrifice to the goddess of the region, before he starts felling the trees‘. 
The little scene confirms what one would expect; whatever claims to omnipotence, 
ereatorship and rulership theologizing priests might formulate for their respective gods, in 
practice the Egyptians had as little confidence as any of their a ae in the power 
of a deity outside its own realm. And obviously a goddess had to be propitiated, from 
whose domains the Egyptians carried away the costly wood*; as further the divine power 
remained always to some extent inherent in the objects once affected", the successful wtili- 
sation of the wood, as well as the success of future expeditions, were dependent on the 
permanent goodwill of the goddess; and this permanent goodwill was best ensured by 
guarantecing the permanency of the honours bestowed upon her, ie. by the erection of a 
sanctuary. In these circumstances the existence of an Egyptian temple at Byblos need not 
prove at all that the port of the Lebanon was considered an Egyptian possession. Even the 
fact that western, Aegean, influences are but faintly traceable in Syria‘, and entirely absent 
in Palestine and closely related Cyprus, does not prove that Egypt kept the Levantine seas 
closed by means of a navy, which, as Dr. Hogarth has righily pointed out, was the conditio 
sine qua non of Egyptian empire in Asia in later times", Down to the end of the Old 
Kingdom Egypt simply enjoyed the advantage of being far ahead of all surrounding civili- 
sations. In the Aegean the vitality of the Early Cycladic and Early Minoan civilisations 
(though they were marine and mercantile in character and enterprising enough) was as yet 


same temple, and were certainly brought back by the expedition pictured. They exclude the other 
possibility, viz, a sea-expedition to Sinai, such as we know to have been equipped in the Middle Kingdom. 
The dress of the captives or slaves on board these ships also excludes Punt, See aleo p, 83, note 6 above, 
against Sethe'a objections (Zeitechr. f dig. Spr., xiv, 10) to accepting these sculptures ma representing a 
Byblos expedition. 

! Discussed by Szeruz, Sitewngabericite der A. Pr. Abad, 1906, 358 f We know that the same official 
went to Sinai; Urk., ty, 548, 

= [bid., 259, 1, 9, 

1 ‘Thus Hatshepsut’s expedition takes with it offerings for Hathor of Punt “that she may bring wind" 
(Navinus, Jecr ef Bohort, ot, Pl. LAXMI, left-hand bottom; Urk., rv, 323, IL 1-0). Clearly the dominion of 
the foreign goddess starts as soon as Egypt proper ia left. On arrival in Punt, new offerings of course are 
presented (NAVILLE, op. cif, PL LAIX; Uré., rv, 323, 1. 6-324, 1.1), When after hia conquest Sesostris II 
definitely annexes Nubia up to the seeond cataract, he establishes a temple at Semneh in which Dedwen, 
the god of the region, is honoured. 

* ‘Therefore we find not only at Byblos proof that the “Mistress of Byblos" was worshipped ((.#., 1921, 
167; Mon. Piot,, xxv, 253, 271), but alao in Egypt itself (EnMan in Zeitechr. £ dy. Spr., xin, 10Of,). The 
Pyramid Texts, which aim at a complete survey of all divine powers in existonos, soem aleo to mention 
some gods of the Lebanon region (Mote? in Syria, 1924, 181 & and Mon. Piot., id.). One must not be 
misled by the fact that the Egyptinns identified the “Mistreas of Byblos” with Hathor, to nssume that in 
Nubia, Hathor of Dendern, all are separate deities, who without this “tranalation” would simply have 
remained inconceivable to the Egyptian mind. 

* Probably M. Dussaud is right in seeing an Aegean importation in Byblos in a stone bowl: Mon. Piot., 
op. ct, 260 and Fig. 146. * Journal, t, 14. 
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entirely absorbed by their own rapid growth. The eastern centre of civilisation in Southern 
Mesopotamia strongly influenced all Western Asia in cultural matters, but was far away. 
The native Syrian civilisation apparently remained in a state more or less on a level with 
predynastic Egypt’. And thua the highly remarkable developments of early dynastic times 
enabled Egypt easily to maintain henceforward a predominating position in the Levant by 
mere cultural superiority. 

When, at last, foree comes into play, Egypt's position at Byblos is lost at once. And, what 
is worse, she finds her own national existence at stake, It is under the Sixth Dynasty that 
we find the forebodings of what actually happened in the subsequent intermediate period. 


Sixth Dynasty. 

In both spheres of Asiatic intercourse Important changes become manifest under the 
reigns of Pepi I, Merenré€ and Pepi IL It is true that we lack for the Fifth Dynasty 
inaterial to compare with that of the Sixth, under which the nobles had their biographies 
sculptured in their tombs. But a closer serutiny of the facts recorded strongly suggests 
that the unrestrained loquacity typical of this dynasty (the long mortuary texts are now 
sculptured in the kings’ pyramids) and of aged civilisations in general is alone responsible 
for the impression that the situation has actually changed, 

A significant difference in general character strikes us when we compare the references 
to Asiatic with those to Nubian wars in these inseriptions, Nubia, often mentioned, ob- 
viously considered as Egyptian dominion, belonged clearly to the sphere of activity of 
certain high dignitaries, mostly the lords of Elephantine, who bore definite titles in this 
respect : Governor of the South, Keeper of the Door of the South, or even, in the case of 
Pepinakht, Governor of Foreign Countries, Here then are clear signs of regular, organised 
activity in which the initiative evidently lay with Egypt. Entirely different is the position 
In connection with which is not only less frequently mentioned, but also does not 
enter into the province of any official in particular, Egypt is not the active party there. 
Whenever trouble arises somebody is appointed to act, and this action is, as under the fore- 
going dynasty, purely defensive; but while it is apparently undertaken on a much larger 
scale, its results seem to be far less satisfactory. The unrest on the eastern border seems 
to differ essentially from that of former days, and in fact suggests the existence of an 
adversary, either at close quarters or perhaps still in the background, such as neither the 
adjacent desert-lands nor even Palestine, as we know from the excavations, could possibly 
foster. 

In the reign of Pep UH, Pepinakht records how he was sent to bring back the body of 
a naval officer who had been killed by Asiatics when building a ship for Punt®. This shows 
the Bedawin pressing southward, and penetrating into the mountainous country between the 
Nile valley and the Red Sea, The inscriptions at WAdi Hammémit suggest no such risks 
as those run by former expeditions’, The same increased pressure on the eastern border is 


' Except copper-working, always superior in Asia. Among the Byblos finds the copper figurines are 
certainly native to Syria (Sfon, Piot., xv, 264, Fig. 21 and PI. AX). The Cervidae and Copridae at all times 
Feet pies ete ents Parallels to the human figures are found at Gezar (Geser, 11, 305 and 
eoeal) and Tell el-Hesy (Hiss, Mound of Many Cities, 67, Fig. 110), though of somewhat lnte date, 

t firk., 1, 134, L 13-135, 1. 17. , = ail 

* Couvat and Mowret, Les inseriptions du Quadi Hurmmamat, 27, for the unmili haracter of thes: 
expeditions in general. aid x - 
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evident from Uni's inscription. When he boasts that he was at the head of a hnge army, 
larger than was ever put under a man of his rank', we must allow for the lively and self-com- 
placent imagination of the oriental; but even so we cannot escape the impression that an 
emergency forced Pepi I to take exceptional measures. The beginning of the account 
at once proves that the initiative lay not with the Egyptians, but with the Asiatica: 
fa] \F mae te . on ~ ft De SE coo, “Hig Majesty repelled the 
Asiatic sand-dwellers*.” It is doubtful whether after the repulsion of the attack anything 
like a conquest of Southern Palestine was planned, as is too easily assumed in general’, Most 
certainly the campaign was not a sign of a “ vigorous foreign policy” on Egypt's part! 

Uni records five expeditions‘ and then we find him definitely abandoning the defen- 
sive attitude of Keypt towards its eastern neighbours and emburking with part of his 
troups for Southern Palestine, obviously to distract the enemy from his offensive by an 
attack on his base. This shows clearly that the enemies were no longer the roaming tribes 
of the eastern desert alone; these moreover would not of their own free will face again 
anid again an adversary far their superior in equipment and resources. Their infiltration 
into the mountains on the western shores of the Red Sea, as well as their persistent attacks 
on the eastern Delta, so contrary to their habit of creating trouble without consequences, 
proves beyond doubt the force of the pressure behind them. But in the adjacent lands, 
as we have seen, no power existed which could produce this pressure, Indications as to 
its origin are found farther north, in Byblos: the last gifts received by its temple during 
the Old Kingdom are those of Pepi Il, the same Pharaoh who, thongh reputedly reigning 
for 94 years, only once in his second year during the regency of the queen-mother way able 
to send an expedition to Sinai® and whose expedition to Punt failed, because his men were 
slain on the Red Sea coast by Asiatics, At Byblos the number of objects dated in his reign 





| Grk., 1, 101, I, 9-16 and 103, IL 2-8. 

4 Ork., 1, 101, | 9. Even if one would, with Enwaw (Lebenamitde, 72; AGA, A. Pr. Abad. 1206), take 
Affi tht as “to puniai” the initiative is obviously on the side of the offenders. But it seers to me that we 
are well entitled to translate here Affi in the usual way ; itis entirely consonant with Egyptian nasage to use 
euphemistically tht for uupleasant words like “attack, relelfion," unless these conditions are claimed at the 
same time to be not, or no longer, existent. We should be careful not to be misled by the ustual trans 
lation of bel, big by “rebelfion™ and the like, which imply a previous sovereignty of Egypt the existence of 
which has still to be proved. 

2 Tt is certainly pesaible to amenme, that, thanks to the energetic measures. of Pepi, the Egyptians could 
undertake a counter offensive and pursue the Asiatics even into Southern Palestine ; the victorious return 
would then be celebrated in the bymn (Orb, 1, 103,16; 104,L 4). The results of this “conquest,” accond- 
ing to contemporury ileas, could be maintained by overawing the country occasionally with further raids. 
Even so the initiative would lie originally with the Asiatica, But an alternative interpretation is suggested 
as perhapa more probable by the text itself; the only parte of the inacription referring definite! ¥ to 
Palestine are the poom and the ses-expedition, and it is thas possible that they originally belong together. 
Moreover, one would naturally suppose the poem to be written to celebrate that very extraordinary exploit. 
Rut when afterwanis the tomb-inscription was composed, it became obvious that Uni's bonst about his 
exceptional position aa commander-in-cloof, while he was only little advanced in the hierarchy of the ad- 
tiinistration, suffered rather an anti-climax by the immediately following note, reporting that even five 
subsequent campaigns were not sufficient to quell the trouble. Thus the hymn was transferred en bloc to 
its present place, immediately after the flattering appointment. The short note on the five campaigns was 
now more or less hidden between the hymn and the sea-expedition, which finds a satisfactory conclusion 
in dm? bet nb tun. | 

4 Ork., 1, 104, 1. 6, * Gaubtske and Perr, Jnsecr. of Sinai, no. 17. 
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stands im no relation to its extraordinary length; in fact they are much rarer than those of 
Pepi I. And the reason of this disproportion is clear: the temple was laid in ashes under 
his reign, and the traces of fire which disfigure the Old Kingdom objects left among its 
rnins give grim comment on Ipu-wer's distress who, probably at the court of Pepi I], eom- 
plained: “Men do not sail northwards to Byblos nowadays” to fetch the necessary wood 
and resins'. The archaeological evidence from Byblos shows that it was not because of the 
internal disorder in Egypt that the expeditions to the Lebanon could not sail, There also 
we find the hostile and destructive forces at work; all through Syria there seems to run a 
current which ultimately sets against Egypt. In Uni's inscription we see how under 
- Pem I's reign the first waves come breaking on the eastern border, with anything but 
decreasing force. In the reign of Pepi IT the Punt expedition fails, access to Byblos is loat, 
Sinai remains unvisited. And towards the end of the same reign Egypt's fate all of a sudden 
is wrapped in darkness, and only recently literary evidence has suggested that this was the 
darkness of anarchy and disintegration®, We may expect then that the Syrian stream, 
which we watched growing, would now burst the barriers of the unsettled state and swamp 
the country. But if so, archaeology ought to reveal some sediment left by the flood. And 
that, indeed, archaeology does, 


Button-seals. 
It is obvious that times of disorder do not leave extensive or lasting monuments, and 
it is therefore not astonishing that the foreign influence 
in Egypt is traceable in a class of essentially private and 
personal objects, namely seals. 

As is well known the seals used from the First to the 
Sixth Dynasty in Egypt were, as in Babylonia, cylinders, 
One-of these (Fig, 1, not in any way different: otherwise 
| = from the well-known group of seals belonging to Pepi T's 
=|= Ary dignitaries‘, has subsequently been engraved with curious 
|bpA | 1 Se and entirely un-Egyptian designs. Similar themes appear 
S EVO on a class of small ivory, bone or steatite objects, which 

i Warns f) fer the first time begin to appear in graves definitely 
| belonging to the Sixth Dynasty*, and which can in no 
| way be derived from anything known in Egypt in earlier 
Fig. 1. times. The shape of these “ butten-seals*” is semi- 





| Ganpiner, Admonitions, 323, 6-5. 

2 Admonitions, passim ; Prophecy of Neferrehu, passim. 

? In Capt. Spencer Churchill's collection, I am greatly indebted to Prof. Newberry, who kindly allowed 
me to publish his drawing. The legitimate inference is that « foreign influence became manifest at a 
time when such cylinders were still current, iv. under or more probably just after Pepi II's rein, 

' Pera, Scoraba, 6, 3, 4-5; Newnunny, Scarabs, Fig. 31. British Museum, 2603—5. 

* Perak, Denderel, 10; Dhow Parva, 39, 40, Pl. XXV; Heliopolis and Kafr Ammar, Pl, XTV, 14: 
Resswen, Archaeological Survey of Nubia, Pl, XLT, 32, 35; Ganstanc, Mahuma and Bu Kaallaf, Pl. 
XNXIX and p. 3% i: 

® Naturally, [ can only refer to published material ; the forthcomi voluine on Mr, Guy Brunton’ 
excavations for the British School of Archaeology in Egypt at Ran aL-Robts will throw ae light Fs 
the subject. T bave to thank Prof. Petrie for his kind permission to refer to the collection at University 
College, London. Button-seals are published and discussed in NEWBERRY, Searats, 66 ff and Figs, 33-82; 
Pern, Hutory, 1, 120; The Antiqwary, 1896, 136. | , : 
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cylindrical, oblong-pyramidical, or round with a pierced knob-handle, and their shape, as 
well as the engravings they bear on their flat base, is obviously foreign. Apparently their 
vogue lasts all through the First Intermediate Period; the pierced handle becomes one in 
the shape of an animal's head’; then small figurines of complete animals or sometimes even 
men appear still showing the same engraved patterns’, These are found at Sedment among 
purely “Eighth Dynasty” remains*, and one even bears the cartouche of one of the 
Mentuhotps of the Eleventh Dynasty", Besides these several cylinder-seals are known 
which resemble so closely the button-seals in their designs that they are doubtless con- 
temporary with them. (Compare Figs. 2 and 3.) 





Fig. Ez: Fig, 3, 


The later types of button-seals are certainly of Egyptian manufacture; they often show 
intricate “maxe-patterns,” which may have been developed out of the earlier designs, But 
as we have said already, these early designs are entirely un-Egyptian, even when occasionally 
clumsy attempts are made to render an Egyptian motive, ench as two Horus-falcons facing 


an + sign. A closer scrutiny of these earlier objects leaves no doubt as to the origin of the 
foreign features; they appear again in and, in fact, are typteal of the Syro-Cappadocian 


glyptic® 
There we find the same characteristic motives’, the same predilection for tte-beéohe 


| Newnenny, op. cit, Fig. 40, Others in the Petrie Collection, 

? Strikingly so, NEWBERRY, op. cit, Fign, 85, 46. 

* Pera, Sedment, PL VIUIL, 2, 4, and p. 13. The date “Eighth Dynasty" is naturally not to be taken 
for as well defined as its wording suggests; but wo may say safely that the cemetery belongs to the latter 
part of the intermediate perial. 

+ NEWERERRY, op. cit, Fig, 87. 

* Extremely close are the relations betwon the button-seals and Peraie, Scarabs, nos. 140, 143, 174. 
Other similar cylinders present a very thorny problem, which at the present stage of our knowledge cannot 
fruitfully be discussed. I have assumed elsewhere, inquiring into the origin of the cylinder-seal, that 
related cylinders belong to the protedynastic period, and the appearance in Crete of similar motives in 
the First Early Minoan Period confirms that assumption, [t is not impossible that at that early period 
Influences from the same quarter produced similar results to those noticed in the First Intertnediate 
Pericd ; perhaps even there was continuity, for the Syrian influence in protodynastic times was greatest 
in the Delta, and it may have lingered on there only to reach Middle and Upper Egypt (from which all our 
material comes ') with renewed force during the Asiatic influx of the First Intermediate Period, See alao 
Fraxkrort, Studies, 1, 1208 In our present inquiry we had better leave this controversial material 
alone. 

4 The fact thet so few excavations have been carried out in Syria and Cappadocia loaves ws rather in 
the dark about the glyptic of these regions previous to the last centuries of the third millennium. This of 
course is by no means a reason to deny ita earlier oxistence, as Dr, Hogarth and Dr. Contenau are both 
inclined to do. We shall in the present study find ample indirect evidence to the contrary. See alo p. 94, 
n. 6, below. Cf. Mitnuen in 0.4.2, 1925, 164, 

? Hoaanra, Mittite Seats, nos. 13, 86; Weeen, Altorientalische Siegolbifder, 417, 418; Contexau, La 
glyptique ayro-Aittite, 129; En, Meven, Reich und Kultur der Chetiter, Fig, 42 Geometrical designs prove 
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arrangement’, and for either purely linear designs*, or diagonal hatching to substantialise 
the body*. In addition to these very typical characteristics, there is a cylinder found in 
Kgypt, and closely related to those appearing together with the button-seala, which belongs 
to a class typical, to the exclusion of all other regions, of North Syria‘. Finally there 
is a characteristic button-seal of the early ivory class, which shows a seated pig-tailed man 
of the type peculiar, at all ages, to North Syria, or perhaps Cappadocia, and also represented 
on early cylinder-seals from those regions’, (Compare Figs. 4 and 5,) The curious develop- 
ment of Cretan glyptic in the latter part of the Early Minoan Period supplies some indirect 





Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


proof of a Western Asiatic origin of the button-seals and the related Egyptian cylinders. 
For besides analogies to these there appear in Crete other features, unparalleled in 
Kgypt, but explicable if we aceept an Asiatic centre of diffusion for the whole group of 
phenomena", 


less of course ; still Hocarrs, op, cit, 12,136 are not without importance, and have exact parallels among 
the button-seals, just aa 124-131, which are less typical. 

' This is Hogarth’s “reversible type," ¢.g,, 12, 15, 81, ete, and even 152; Cowrenat, op, cit, 129, 195; 
CHaxTRe, Mission en Coppadoce, 100, Fig. 136. 

* HOGARTH, op, cit,, 41, 64; Wangs, op. cit, 417, 418; Cuanrer, op. cit, 150, Fig. 30. 

* HOGARTH, op. cit., 12, 15, 16, 86; Weer, op, cif, 86,492; CHANTHE, op. cit, 161, Figs. 144, 147. On 
archaic Sumerian seals hatching seems only to ocour to indicate the fur of goats, the mane of lions, fringed 
robes, ete. DetLaronrn, Catal. Louvre, A 49, in Syro-Hittite. All the Syrian characteristics are also found 
on the Elamite seal-cylinders, which therefore are only one more proof of the north-western origin of the 
second Susian civilisation which T have established elsewhere. 

' Pera, Seorabe, 143; which is not pierced longitudinally, but has a perforated projection on its top 
(cut off in the illustration). It thus belongs to Dr. Hogarth’s “tanged” class, Tis nearest relation ia the 
cylinder found at Nag‘ ed-Dér (Mace, Naga ed Deir, u, Pl. 56 a-and pP. 56), which is dated to the Sixth 
Dynasty, and shows the same division of the oblong field by sharp zigeags. Otherwise its teaign is closely 
related to that of the contemporary button-auls, 

* Warp, Seal-cptinders of Western Asta, $00, The Asiatic seal shows mon drinking through a reed. 
This probably pointa to the use of some unclarified liquid, while the same is suggested by pots with 
strainer-spoute which from very early times onward are typical of Anatolinn ceranics, This adds importance 
to the motive of this pig-tailed man, for not only his hair-dress but also his action defines him as a northerner 
(the one sitnilar seal found in Mesopotamia, Wanen, op. cit, 417, is Hittite in style). In Egypt, where this 
style of drinking wus hardly known (only a Syrian soldier on a relief from Tell el--Amarnah in Berlin drinks 
in that way), the motive ia changed into the well-known gesture of amelling a flower: and as auch it appears 
on our button-seal. This pig-tail starting from the top of the hewd must be distinguished hints the “locke 
of youth" (see Fuanxvront, Studies, 1, 88 £,). | . 


" Without parallel in Egypt are tho aniiual-sheped objects (MANTHOULIDES.Dmoor, The Faulted Tombs 
of Messura, Pils. TV, Vil, AIT, XV) tloeely related to well-known Asiatic types ‘(Danks Catal, 
aH et cet oi Ln eee 2068, 8297, tho.; Journal; vir, FL XXV, 1-4), but very dilibecst fom 
the Egyptian theriomorphic objects, Which appear towards the end of the First Intermediate Period. Other- 
wise Seon ae motives similar to thoas of the Egyptian and Syrian glyptic, native 
ech corti : cylinders engraved on the short sides instead of on the cireumference) seems 
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Notwithstanding the closeness of the relation of the Egyptian button-seals to Syro- 
Hittite glyptic, we cannot consider them as importations into Egypt. Their misunderstood 
igyptian motives, aa well as the long popularity they enjoyed in Egypt, and the number of 
the glazed specimens of unquestionably native manufacture lead us to consider them as 
objects introduced by a foreign element, which settled in Egypt at the time of their first 
appearance, 1.¢, towards the end of the Sixth Dynasty. 

Tt is highly probable that the button-seals originally were “seals,” though with them, 
aa with any other sphragistic class, appear ati once sham objects, which only served as orna- 
ments or amulets', Besides the fact that actual impressions of real button-seals are 
known’, the lasting influence the button-seals demonstrably had on the Egyptian seal-form 
makes the assumption unavoidable, It is in fact through the button-seals that the 
transition was effected from the roller-seal, the cylinder, which was paramount till the end 
of the Old Kingdom, to the stamp-seal, the scarab, which prevails from the early Middle 
Kingdom? onward. Proof of this is provided by a definite class of early scarabs, which repeat, 
engraved on their base, button-seal designs‘ 

Now whenever, in historical times, we notice a change in the seal-form in any region of 
the Near East, we find this change always coinciding with a political one*, Arguing from 
the known to the unknown, one would like to assume the same for Egypt in the First 
Intermediate Period, and the stylistic analysis of the supposed button-seals has shown that 
the source of the politica) change must be looked for in North Syria or Cappadocia. How 
deeply the country was in reality affected is shown by the fact that even royal monuments 
betray the foreign influence. 








' Such objects, where the design is choked with glaze, induced Prof, Pernre to reject the interpretation 
as seals (fist, of Egypt, t, 119); but the early and apparently original ivory and steatite onea are 
practicable seals, His own interpretation, based on the tfe-b/che arrangement, that they were distinctive 
badges which “might be seen anyway upward” is hardly suitable for objects of so small a size that one 
must actually hold them in the hand to see the design at all, 

* One in University College, London, I have to thank Dr. Friedrich Matz for drawing my attention to 
Berlin Ine. 20378, a piece of clay with seal-impressions of a moander-like nature, similar to the “ maze- 
patterns" of our button-seals. 

* Perate, Scorabs and Cylinders, 4, 14-18. The small searabs with button-seal designa (sea following 
note) confirm the-early dating of related specimens with names (Pern, op. eit. 3, 1. 1; 4, 6, L 2, ete.). 

‘This change of seal-form is the most obvious trace the Syrians left in Egypt; it lies outside the scope 
of the present study to enquire into the full extent of their influence. But I just wish to refer to a curious 
bit of evidence which comes from the second Petersburg papyrua, where Neferrehu, quasi-prophesying about 
What shall happen in the First Intermediate Period, axya (1. 40): Yea =" AD aes 
Ko —Y7,\. “There shall be made arrows of metal.” This is o senseless exclamation, unless the 
inference is that this was not done before. One can well conceive the Syrians, with their superior copper- 
worling, introducing such a novelty. And in fact we find that “the earliest metal arrow-heads dated 
itt Egypt...found in the sandbed of the temple of Sonkhkara, Eloventh Dynasty” (Param, Tools and 
Weapons, 24). 

* Strikingly so at Sedment, where in one grave were found 4 scarab and a late type of button-seal in 
the shape of a frog engraved with ideutical patterns (Sedment, PL LVITI, 3, 4). Such scarahe were alan 
found at Kau el-Kebtr and in private hands I have seen many small scarabs with “mame-patterns,” 
Compare furthor Pernie, Tombs of the Cowrtiers, Pl. ITT, 19 (which we need not, with Prof, Petrie, date 
before the Sixth Dynasty, because contracted burials only disappear in the First Intermediate Period), 
with Peruse, History, 1, Fig. 73D. 

* See WEBER, Altorientalische Siegelbilder, 3, 4, 
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Royal Monuments. 

In the Petrie collection at University College, London is an object intermediate between 
butten-seal and scarab'; in style of cutting ib is identical with some of the later types of 
glazed button-seals; moreover, it shows the early “ lotns-design " of the transitional button- 
seal and scarab from Sedment, It bears the name ots Fe, which, if it is read Telulu, 
as there is great probability it should be, sounds Semitic? and, mast important fact, appears 
in the Abydos list as that of a king of the First Intermediate Period. [f up to the present 
we have had to deal with outlandish objects belonging to unknown persons; the matter 

assumes a different aspect when we find one 
- Of these very foreigners acknowledged as 
king even in Nineteanth Dynasty lists. And 
Prof. Petrie, who with his astounding in- 
tuition has felt, the true meaning of all this 
material without however providing sufficient 
proof, has recently reeognized? that we pos “i 
* monument of yet another king of this ob- 
scure dynasty (Fig. 6): a cylinder which 
bears the name of Khendy, preceding Telulu 
in the Abydos-list by four places, The differ- 
ence in spelling, - a =} f in the Abydos-list and Bome=sl|l on the seal, need not 
trouble us; the determinative shows that the scribes have Epyptianized the incomprehen- 
sible name by assimilating it to the verb S& =i /\. And if, as is probable, the ending 
“nity in the Turin-papyrus belonged to the name of the saIne monarch, we may even 
determine his place with still more precision: both he and Telolu are then kings of the 
Fighth Dynasty. 

Obviously it would be of importance if we could test this attribution by an independent 
arsument; and thug one is tempted to try, by 
a stylistic analysis of our thoroughly un-Egyptian 
eylinder*, to detect 1ts chronological as well as 
its cultural or geographical affinities, 

Fortunately our évlinder-sea] does not re- 
main quite isolated, though, among the thousands 
of cylinders known, I have only been able. to 
trace one which js closely related to ours® 

Fig. 7. (Fig, 7), Here we find again the actual scene 

ipa framed in by a vertical guilloche and a vertical 

row of animals; we recognize the same ibex couchant; the hieroglyphs are as clumay in 
' Pera, Searches ond Cylinders, PL 8, now. 7, 10. Soe History, 1 (Vth e.), 134, 

* Of. Ear., xvii, ee, San; absy OR, ete, In addition there are retiains of his prenomen Nefer-ke-rie 

on the seal, namely and ff for {_j- 

* Perain, [istory, 1 (10th ed.), 123. 


* It is in shape, cutting and design unlike Y Egyptian cylinder | know, 
* Mésast-De Cumng, no. 380 und ContEnau, op, cit, Bl, 
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one case as in the other, and the «+. and are identical ; the - 18 incorrectly made in 
the second example. aes an ni seals are of the same size and of the same—none too 
common—material, green jasp 

One might feel inclined, as De. Contenau does with the one known to him’, to add our 
two cylinders to the large class of Egyptianizing Hittite cylinder-seals, which belong to the 
best period of so-called Syro-Hittite glyptic in the second half of the second millennium*. 
But a closer scrutiny reveals the superficiality of the resemblanee. It is true that they have 
some themes in common; the guilloche (though very rarely vertical on Hittite seals)", the 
little Capridag and hares, the monkey-like imp, Egyptian-looking gods and the + sign appear 
alike in both groups. But these common themes cannot disguise the fundamental 
difference in general character, which widely separates our two seals from this well-known 
Hittite class. For the latter possesses a definite and very peculiar character of its own; if 
Egyptian elements appear, Asia also asserts itself strongly by the regular occurrence of 
astral symbols and Babylonian gods or cuneiform script‘; and even the + sign, the only 
hieroglyph borrowed’, never functions a4 a writing “sign but figures, isolated, as a sanctified 
aymbol, on an equal footing with solar and lunar signs, which fill the field all round the 
high-capped king. The Hittite seals, in fact, though the ultimate origin of many of their 
elements may be found abroud, have as vigorous a character of their own as the Hittite 
civilization itself, which, borrowing from cast and west, knows how to express its own 
peculiay nature in the blending of these foreign elements. 

Our two seals, on the other hand, try with clamsy whole-heartedness to be thoroughly 

itian. Everything which the unsophisticated mind would recognize as Asiatic is care- 
fully avoided, Egyptian gods prevail entirely and the abundance of Egyptian hieroglyphs 
tries to dissimulate the fact that their sense and use is but hardly understood. All the 
same they do not figure as isolated symbols; though the orthography blunders and though 
hieroglyphs are partly used alongside with goats and hares to provide the strong “horror 
vaeul” with material to fll the field, the majority of the Egyptian signs have a linguistic 
fanetion*, No greater contrast with the Hittite seals could be imagined: there we find the 
self-confident eclecticism typical of all later Asiatic civilizations—in our case we see the 





© Op, cit, 126 f. 

* CONTENAL, op, cil, nos. 82-88; Wann, op, cif, nos, 805-821; Hogarrn, op. eit, nos, 178, 179, 182. 

" DeLaronte, Catal, Lourre, A894; Wann, op. cit, 1000; Wann, Cylinders,..in the Library of 
W, Pierpont Morgan, 24, 249. 

‘ CONTENAD, op. cit, 82, 83, 85,88; Wann, op. cif, 510, 811, 816; Wanp-Monoan, op. cit, 205, 238; 
Denaronre, op, cit, A927; Hoganrs, op. cit., 183. 

* And always of a different shape than in our two seals. 

"Tn the Kheuly aca! this is obvious, though we may note the unastal orthography of nA, with only 


aan DHE 7 ae phonetic complement, The second seal bears to the left of the god Horus apparently his 


name, with G1 for f. The worshipper in front is named ‘nfl with rar for raf. It is tempting to see in 


the third sign to the left of Horus a distorted rendering of =r, and to read mry #r, for in the 
Abydos-list the king following Khondy is called www Merenhir, Onfortunately, with our illite- 
rate seal-cutter on the ont hand, and on the other the ew liberality of Nineteenth Dynasty scribes in 
handling ancient names, this must remain mere speculation, 
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childish attempt to present as natural and proper what obviously remained thoroughly 
alien in its essentials. £ 

Though, therefore, we are not entitled to consider our two seals as belonging to this 
particular Hittite class, their real nature, which the seal-eutter so carefully tried to hide 
under Egyptian paraphernalia, is all the same revealed by the yery themes which we found 
our two seals to have in common with Syro-Hittite glyptic. For these themes are nob con- 
fined to the Egyptianizing class of Hittite seals alone; the hares, Cupridae, guilloches, the 
monkey-like imp are common to the Syro-Hittite glyptic of all periods’. 

Thus we find the relations of the two seal-eylinders in exactly the same region where 
we localised, by an entirely independent analysis, the parent stock of the button-seala. And 
one curious motive, occurring on both, reveals the historical background which gives its true 
ineaning to the appearance of these Asiatic influences in Egypt. This theme is the - 
like imp?*, 

It already appears in Crete in the Second Early Minoan period on the earliest engraved 
objects, which, as we have seen, are due to Asiatic influence?, In Syria and Cappadocia it 
must have existed early, though the deplorable confusion still reigning in Nearer-Asiatic 
archaeology prevents us from quoting contemporary examples, which we just infer from 
Aegean and Egyptian material to have existed. Anyhow, it is a standing feature in the 
later Syro-Hittite glyptie*, Most sipnifieant is its appearance in Mesopotamian. The earliest 
examples I have been able to trace belong to the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur, ie, im- 
mediately after the expulsion of the northern invaders from Gutinm, to whom, it seema, no 
seals can be assigned, It flourishes particularly under the dynasty of Hammurabi", and 
only in two instances survives to my knowledge into the Kassite period’, Thus it appears 
in Babylonia to be entirely dependent on influences from the north-west, which ultimately 
brought the “ Amorite” First Babylonian Dynasty to power, the north-west where the 
motive survived at a much later date than in Mesopotamia and, as we must infer, existed 
earlier®. The distribution of the theme of the monkey-like imp marks the radiation, from a 


' Hoganra, Hittite Seals, nos. 151, 154, 166, ete, ; CONTERAU, op, cit, 28, 34, 147, obi, 

* The monkey-like imp is different from the bow-legeed dwarf to Which Sir Arthur Evans drew atten- 
Hon asa motive on Babylonian cylinders (J. 78. 1807, 366). The imp always appears in profile, the dwarf 
always in front view except the head ; hie mostly accompanies the nude goddess. Our imp shows no pre- 
dilection, but features mostly in presentation-scenes. Compare also such seals us Wann, op. cit, tH4, 428, 
and Weune, op. cit, 271, where both appear together, | would siggest from the position of our imp 
(always near the main god, mostly in front of his knees, often also utasped by him) that he personifies the 
ewil of which the worshipper desires to be freed (compare the grasshopper on, ¢g,, DRLAPORTE, op, cit, D56). 

* Skacun, Mociios, Fig. 42, see p, 00 above, ee wien ar 

* Wanp-Moneax, op. cu, 220, 243; Warp, op. cut, B44, S53, SHS, ote.: Cowrewar. on evt., 45. 194. 150 
otc, ; WEREM, op, cit., 271, 484, eto. | fiatrias nse 810, 

® DELAPORTE, op, cit., A 262, 274. 278, eto. 

* Wano-Monaan, op, ct, 74; Detaronre, op. cit., 304, 323, 273, 454, ete 

' WARD, op. cit, 53D | DELAroRrE, op. en., D6, 

; * Itis So tht oe hia tact noticed thit oUF Inotive serves admirably to characterise hia 

glyptique : transition, Me existence of which he explains by the following Passage: “Le fait marquant 
de Pépoque Ur est la pénétration pacifique des influences de l'Ouest, prouvée dans la littérature par 
onomastique, ot dans In religion par les acquisitions du panthdon chaldéen. Cette péidtration atteint son 
2 des Amorites. T] eat tout 
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centre in North Syria or Eastern Anatolia, of influences which, at least in Babylonia and 
Egypt, were exercised by foreigners whose arrival caused no slight disturbance. In Egypt 
we found under the Sixth Dynasty the first signs of their approach in the unusual unrest 
on the eastern border, for which we could not hold the immediate neighbours of Egypt 
responsible. Now we see indeed that the moving power behind these tumults has to be 
looked for far beyond the Egyptian sphere of influence, and the events which caused 
such trouble to the Sixth Dynasty were only part of the far-spreading movement which 
affected the whole of the ancient world in the second half of the third millenninm, It would 
by far surpass the scope of our inquiry if we were to determme the interrelations of the 
different migratory movements which characterise this period’, It seems clear that they 
started beyond Taurus but found in North Syriaa secondary centre from which they radiated 
farther towards west, south and south-east®, It remains to specify what conclusions as 


regards Egypt we are entitled to draw from the material discussed in the foregoing pages. 








Conclusions, 


The archaeological evidence definitely proves that the growing Asiatic menace, which 
we could trace under the Sixth Dynasty, actually developed inte a Syrian influx, as soon as 
the country was weakened by the beginning of those disorders amongst which the Old 
- Kingdom perished. To what extent this foreign interference hastened the downfall is hard 
to say. Naturally, no regular conyuest of the country took place—nothing of the kind is 
conceivable before the days of Assyria. One has to think of an ever-increasing infiltration 
of foreigners cansed by the pressure in Asia, entering the Delta first, then spreading through 
the country in smaller or larger groups. Such infiltration, always hard to counteract, is 
absolutely irresistible when, in the affected country, the central government is breaking 
up. And this was actually the case. A few symptoms pointing in that direction were 


jusque aous Hammurabi, et de la glyptique plus chiti¢e et plus oniforme en usage dana les territoires 
dépendanta nettement de la Dynastie d'Ur, apparalt partout une ghyptique rmeflétant ces influences de 
l'Ouest” (p. 59), Bot Dr, Contenau errs in following Dr. Hogarth by assuming that this transitional stage 
would lead up to a definite Syro-Hittite glyptic; it was just because the latter exited already that it could 
influence that of Babylonia (cf. p. 80, note 6, above), Indirect evidence of its existence comes both from 
Crete in the E.ML 101 periods (see p. 00 above), and from contemporary Egypt (button-seala and our two 
cylinders), All this evidence antedates considerably what the above-mentioned scholars wish to consider 
as the earliest stage of Syro-Hittite glyptic. An additional argument is provided by the close resemblance 
of glyptic objecta, found definitely in Syria and probably of Syrian manufacture (Journal, vim, Pl. KXIV, 

1-6), to those belonging to the secoml Susian civilisation, and therefore hardly later than the first half of 
the third millenium. 

t We cannot consider the complicated linguistic and racial problems involved in these migrations (see 
Canarian, Mittel. Anihrop. Gesell, Wien, 1925, 185 ff), 

? It seems that the movement, started in the far north-east, upset on the ono hand Babylonia (Gutium) 
and on the other North Syria, whenve it radiated to the south and west, Thus in Crete we get stamp-seals, 
partly of foreign design and original shape (cylinders engraved on both onda instead of on the cireum- 
sane) partly also of foreign shape (see p. 90, note 3, above). In Egypt stamp-seals appear for the first time, 

but eylinder-seals are also affected, Tho stamp-seals, always used in Cappadocia, point again beyond Syria 
to the source of the movement. The Egyptian cylinders discussed above and the Semitic names in Egypt 
show, however, that North Syriana were taking part in the movement towards the south, just as they oon- 
tinued to come into Babylonia during the subsequent centuries of settlement, and eventually founded the 
dynasty of Hammurabi. 
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already known'. But now we may also refer to Tpuwer's “ Admonitions,” since archaeological 
evidence has shown that we may use it as a historical document’, Here we find a vivid 
picture of Egypt suffering from the defects of over-ripe societies, corruption, disintegration 
of the central power, social revolution, At the same time it is an admirably clear picture 
of how the increasing chaos and the growing power of the foreigners went hand in hand, 
In Ipuwer's days, i¢, under Pepi IT, we find the situation already much more serious than 
an ordinary Bedawin raid, even when successful, could ever become’, The foreign elements, 
reinforced by the continuous arrival of new-comers, and compelled to find « living, had 
already become strong enough to do so to the detriment of the natives: “the foreigners 
have become Egyptians everywhere,” and in the Delta one finds “those who knew it not 
like those who knew it, and the foreigners are skilled in the workgof the Delta’.” When 
Ipuwer speaks in this connection mainly of the Delta, it is: because that was the most 
important part of the country. But at the same time he clearly indicates that the foreigners 
are “throughout the land” And this is also testified beyond dotbt by the button-seals, 
which are found in the Delta, and, in large numbers, in Middle Egypt (Kau el-Kebir), but 
occasionally even in graves as far south as Abydos, Dendera and even Nubia’. Of course 
the centre of gravity lay still in the north; the Seventh and Eighth Dynasties, according 
to Manetho, resided at Memphis. How far southwards their power extended is uncertain. 
But evidently the foreigners preponderated to such an extent, that eventually one of their 
houses ascended the throne, and asserted itself so strongly that, as the Eighth Dynasty, it 
entered into the official annals of Pharaonie Egypt. 

Now the excavations at Byblos might give important information as to the nature of 
this foreign rule, If the temple there, destroyed under Pepi I, was rebuilt in the First 
Intermediate Period, one might assume that, ephemerally, & wide empire, embracing 
Syria as well as Egypt, was dominated by the barbarians, At present, our evidence is too 
slight to admit so far-reaching a conclusion*®. On the contrary, one gets the impression that 


‘The nobles were buried round their king both under the Firat Dynasty (Perare, Royal Tomba, 11, Pl 


LVI; The Tombs of the Courtiers, 1) wand ay Inte aa the Fourth, Under the Fifth, their tombs are 
made in their own notes; at the same time they seem tore and more to hecome from high officials local 
rulers with territorial powers, At Sinai the reoords no longer mention only the name of the king, but the 
leaders of the expeditions inscribe their own ns well, taking some credit for the achievement to them- 
selves, Cf Kreastan, History, 128-9: Hatt. Cambridge Ancient ffistory, 1, 206. 
* However suggestive Erman's argument for dating the original composition of the “Admonitions" 
Soe Paps TT wan (Sttewngeberichen der K. Pr. Abad, 1919, 813), ite utilination os an historical dooursant of 
Jivatoe begs actual manuscript. m the Nineteanth 
Dynasty; and other literatures which provide us with more cOpiots cesaul kaes eee ae wiht 
extent some centuries of tradition of « story may alter both its character and its contents beyond necag- 
nition, As in #0 many cases, the archasological fants stibstuntinte the literary evidence and reveal ite true 


' See foregoing note, * Admonitions, 3, 1: 0,6; 1,9; 3 14: i, 5-8, 
& Jhid., 4, 7-9, * fie, 3,1; also 1, 0 de whe, 


t 1 

* Prof. Perate wants to read this into the Khendy seal (Mistery, 1, 123) ieee Serbian 
dress, but the Syrian before him receives ont, life, from the king, and an Egyptian in the background is 
wbviously an inferior subject.” Rut we may hot naively explain the scene ag invented for this purpose, 
since the seal i# so closely related to the Asiutic lyptic, and thus we moat expect to find it subject te the 
conventions which rule the latter. In fact the scene js nothing but « variant of the “presentation scene” 
which especially under the First Babylonian Dynasty in the favourite theme: ‘The “Syrian” may be 
patent ANS ne Deblesd the thar” nany alimply ecxpewas “one beside the other.* if tt inv s vy considered 
an Egyptiin composition. (See Souauren, Von Aegyptischer Kunst, 148 £1 
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these Syrians possessed no authority outside Egypt and that there, as in Babylon, they 
rose tio power in a country into which they had come to stay. Their cylinder-senls, as we 
have seen, try to dissimulate their foreign origin; their names are based on those of 
the Sixth Dynasty. They obviously tried to take root in their new country. This attempt, 
as we shall see in detail, failed; but just because they possessed no base in Asia, they 
perished, without, by their fall, giving rise to any foreign war. No greater contrast with 
the Second Intermediate Period is conceivable: then the rising and the war of liberation 
against the Hyksos develops into the long series of Asiatic enterprises of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, originally nothing but a prolonged attack on the enemy's base, combined with 
the effort to secure the bridgehead on the other side of the Sinai desert. But this retalia- 
tion after the subjugation by a foreign power docs not follow the First Intermediate Period : 
the Middle Kingdom interferes in Palestine as little as the Old Kingdom did; that is 
definitely shown, both by the finds in that country and by the Sinuhe story’. And the 
literary texts which speak about the struggles with Asiatics during the restoration of the 
Ninth—Eleventh Dynasties are fortunately very lucid as to their character and power. The 
striking characteristic which the father of King Merykeré€ gives us of his foreign adver- 
saries applies to none but the unruly nomads of the desert*, Moreover, the contempt which 








1 This ia clearly. seen in Sinuhe's Song of praise to Sesostris I (1. 71), where the Asiatic countries 
(northlands) are specifically mentioned as belonging to a different =phere of influence from the Bedawin, 
whom Sesostris, in contrast with the first, is going to attack. Sin. 222 does not contradict this, as it is 
nothing but a flattery in a letter to the king, Neither does the stele of Sebekhu (Ganstasc, Al Arata, 
Pis, IV, ¥, and Peer, Menchester Musewm Publications, no, 75, p, 20 especially) prove any Middle 
Kingdom enterprise in Asia, Very clear and consistent evidence is given by Sinuhe's story as well as 
by the actual finds in Palestine. There can be no doubt that Sinuhe passed his exile in Palestine, though 
the montion of Byblos, between his passing the Delta-frontier and the eastern desert wri his final settling 
down, is confusing. But Byblos suggests here simply data to the average reader, who certainly did not 
possess sufficient geographical knowledge to be troubled by topographical inconsistencies ; it was the only 
Syrian place-name known to every Egyptian. However, nobody acquainted with Palestine as well us with 
the mountainous, but rich and cultured hinterland of Beyrout, can doubt for a moment in which of these 
two regions Sinuhe tried to make the best of his life after his panic flight. He found there other Egyptian 
wretches who, as we may infer and aa the archaeological evidence makes probable, had also fled the wrath 
of the Pharaoh, Consequently they must have considered themselves there out of his reach, which they 
would certainly not have been if Egypt pretended to any kind of sovereignty over the country, All the 
same they were near enough to keep posted about matters at home, and to know when a request to be 
pardoned would be likely to meet with success. Now the actual finds made in Palestine may best he 
explained in exactly the way anggested by Sinuhe's story ; excopt at Mutesellim, where some Twelfth 
Dynasty scarabs appear as it seems in native tombs (exiles may have been compelled to dispose of those 
as Russian Tearists now sell their jewels), we find (eg. at Gezer) little groups of funerary monuments and 
remains, such as one cannot explain by trade and would expect of Egyptian exiles buried abroad ; it is 
nbsurd to see in them colonial officials; those would have had their bodies transported to Egypt, as we 
know that burial abrond was very much feared. Finally, the rarity of Twelfth Dynasty remains in Palestine 
contrasts most strikingly with periods in which Egypt really had influence in the country, eg. Hylesos 
period and Eighteenth Dynasty, (Sonumacuen, Tell ef-Mutessellim, 15, PL V, Abb, 10, ef p, 21, Fig. 18; 
MACALISTER, (fezer, 1, 203, 308, 311 £) 

? Gorenmcuurr, Les Pop. Aidratiques, nos, 1115, 1116 A et Bde? LErmitage Impérial de St. Pitersbourg, 
1913, Pl XII, 91-4 The description of their home-land can be applied to the Sinai desert and the 
El-'Avteb region; Qre S= ;., “inconvenient in respect of water,” may either refer to the sudden 
floodings of the coast-regions, or to the lack of water which characterises the region of the interior, But 
the whole passage is perhaps an interpolation of a later copyist, who referred to Syria, then well known in 
Egypte 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 13 
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speaks out of this text, and which reminds one of the proud language of Sesostris Ils 
Semnah stele, excludes, as completely as does the latter, the existence of'a formidable antago- 
nist with organised territorial power, And the construction of the “Wall of the Prince by 
71 


Amenemmes I was admittedly directed against the Bedawin: anne ee BS Q) v)' 


raat = 


Kee LGN =e eS Sl 


== &) NT (ee “not to let the Asiaties go down into Egypt, that they may beg for 
io. | j 








water in the destined way to give their cattle to drink'.” This reference to iu age-old 
practice characterises those against whom the measure is directed as the Bedawin of the 
eastern desert, Thronghout there is not a single indication of the existence of any other 
enemy. 

All these different indications make it clear that the Eighth Dynasty cannot have 
wielded any power outside Egypt; thus its decline was entirely an internal Egyptian 
matter, Nevertheless the energetic measures against the Bedawin on the eastern frontier 
which characterise the restoration seem to be connected with the overthrow of the Etghth 
Dynasty. This connection is suggested by an obscure passage in the “Instructions for 


King Merykeré’,” which has puzzled scholars considerably?. Immediately after the 


mention of a5. “53 @ Athribis*, comes Rol aro ) 38 “behold 


os | 

it is the navel-string of the foreipmers 4.” | 

Our foregoing discussions now allow us to utilise this important utterance, We know 
that the Heracleopolitan princes, of which Merykere€ was one, formed the Ninth anil 
Tenth Dynasties of Egyptian kings; consequently, they must have displaced the Syrian 
princes who formed the Eighth. This displacement was naturally not effected without 
resistance on the part of the latter, and it seems that it was actually Merykeré¢’s father 
who drove them from Memphis, for the same obscure passage sugpesta that he possessec 
at Sakkirah, in the pyramid-town of King Teti, Dadesut, 4 stronghold on which he relied’, 
The Eighth Dynasty, expelled from the capital, seems to have retired northwards to 
Athribis in the south-eastern Delta, The choice of this town asa temporary capital can 
well be understood, In Athribis, as still in modern Benha, the roads from north and east 
converge towards the south ; through Wadi Tumilit, as well as via the modern El-Kantarah, 
they could summon to their aid auxiliaries from among those wandering desert-tribes with 
whom they themselves were to some extent connected by descent. And Merykeras 
father, the Heracleopolitan king, who obviously did not succeed in conquering this town, 
found in his anger the most accurate and most graphic description of the situation, calling 
Athribis the navel-string of the Barbarians. Tt may be that the same energetic king had 
already tried to cut off the passage of the eastern Delta. If 30, he did not succeed; he claims 
to have fixed his boundary from “Hebenu to the Horus-way',” 2. to Wad? Tumilat in the 

' GOLENISOHEFY, op. cit, PL XXV, 66-68. 

* GanRDIVER, Journal, 1,31; Enwan, Literatur cle Aegypter, 116, n. 5, 

oem "Saar ay 

" GOLENIBCHEFY, op, cit, Pl. XII, 8s_ap. To the east i fovot the tea 
cattuned by the Asiatics whom we noticed entering the SEY Ge ae an vay ae ce 


, p. 82, 1. 3, and the scenes i the Eleventh 
Dynasty temple at Dér el-Bahri, Wa ViLie, Pls XTV, XV; of, also ised ete in tombe ak Beni Hasan). 
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south-eastern corner of the Delta; farther north, at El-Kantarah, Asiatics could therefore atill 
pass. ‘The Heracleopolitans, harassed by the Thebans in the south, could not achieve what 
they had undertaken. Only after the unification of Egypt under Amenemmes I did the 
work reach its completion, as we know, by the construction of the “ Wall of the Prince.” At 
what moment in the course of the internal wars Athribis fell we do not know. As we have 
seen, its surrender inevitably brought with 1t the dismppearance of the Eighth Dynasty. 
Thus its decline is part of that long series of struggles for hegemony the last of which, that 
between Thebes and Heracleopolis, we are only able to follow; its rise, however, was ulti- 
mately caused by the extensive movements of peoples which so largely changed the aspect 
of the ancient Near East in the latter part of the third millennium, 
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ALIMENTARY CONTRACTS FROM TEBTUNIS 


By A. E. R. BOAK 


In a previous number of the Jowrnil (1x, 1923, pp, 164-7) I gave a description of 
P. Mich, no, 622, long roll which contains on its verso the avaypadi ypad(e\iov TeStuvens 


eel 


Kepxe(covyar) “Opo(us) for the last three months of the Egyptian year 41/42 a-p. 


There I pointed out that the recto of the same roll contained a register of abstracts of con- 
tracts which corresponded to nos. 1 to 50 of the 247 entries on the verso, Of these fifty 
abstracts five belong to the class of so-called Alimentary Contracts or euvypadai tpodi- 
Tides. So far as 1 am aware no Greek text of such contracts has as yet been published. 
Accordingly it seems worth while to edit these, giving the full text and translation of 


each 


| 


Pr | 


4 


ian 


6 


7 


, with a brief discussion of some of the problems which they raise, 
1, 


(or. Ib. 


Luryp(adis) tpoditido(s) dpyupiov) ypveaw ka x(al) thw avogtaci(ov) cai mpo- 
wpaci, cai) €Fouokoyotmer) dtrowepepil xévar) ta Tpoyeypaype(rm) juay wane Aro- 
VUTioN META THY Hcy TehEvTHY aptTias Tor UrdpyorTd pot mepi Qeoyoviday xA\ijpor 
Katoixd xr) (dpovpar) » «(al) mpos Tatras éri[eatlerynpéerys vie Fuicv Ttéraprov) 
(apovpas) Gore | elvas evi +o avTd dpotpas oxTw Hweror TeTapTov 3) ocur éar mon ep 
rérapaot obpalyior), Tis wey (rparns) opparyil Sos) (dpovpay) y Tatpixaw) (apovpay) 
av yitor(es) vo(tov) Verorlpeos xAF( pos), Bopp(a) Marie os) ade(AchoD) «AF pos), ABos 
mpoctotiela) edad(y), ar(pdsatov) yins Sypdoiws, THs be éevtep(as) odparyidlos) 4 
eLovi |v (dpoupaiv) AL6 ay yitov( es) xai torre | poltav) Beyvotrol ¢) rijs Madpawo(¢) «49- 
pos Sopp(a) visw Gagiro(s) rips’ HpaxdHov xAqpos, Auf Bas) WVevoripios z[ ob Atov] weriol uv) 
KAT POS, am( jAcarro) ‘HpawaAid(ow) Told) Tarrow cAnplog), the be (tpirys) adparyial og) 
 €oti (apovpys) a, vo(tov) Kai tTavTng Tapapewre(s) ris Mapawal ¢) xAnpos, Boppa 
viaw Pacitals) 795° Hpaxdid(ou) «Anpols), Au Bae) “Axovei(Xdow) roo | ((rau)) "A roa Ke 
viele) xAijpos, am(ysalrov) Verooipios tod Avovuciov KAnpus, THe be retdprns oppa- 
yido(s) ai Aowr(al) [(apoupas)| 8, dv yiravols) al rovrew vultov) wpocodie(a) dada, 
Boppa éyporioy Edadl og), AiGole) ‘Operetta(s) ro(i) Tlervewpoveiras KAT Os, dmr(nsabrav) 
Wevoveipioy tot Atopyatoy KAN pOS, (ai) aro Tou Urdpyorros pols) | ev Tart ris atric 
pepitlos) waTpieny olxiay xasny B oTeyor ev 7 KaTdyaior «ai avdiiy éx tod apes 
voroly) wépaves, «(ai) év TH avty TaXi érépals) Thpayid(os) L pépos Sixlov dy )oc Ruwoos 
xowvoi ein adveperay ev Tit Aeyowerne “ApaSdxins fave, «(al) Gpoleos Tae aura! 
vies Atomvocan ev TH Takei dv érépas rhpayisols) ara roi vmrapyol ros) pcdoy 
Torr [Si |eovg B avo Bil ea] TETT dpa xourey x( ai) ddteperary WpoTepar ‘Hpaxdeiros 
Adfou, «(ai) op[oims) rai avr Arovvoion x(ai) xata TO L pépos dy édp aradivel w) 
ATypay TavToiay Kai evimhowy | «al evdopevias x(at) eveduAouevew wdrraw, (al) ay 
éav avd Tow [viv] érixtijcopas brapyortwr marrow pot dpolws rite ara view Atove- 
giat «al oy Siprore oty Tpowor Kata To L pepos. i) dori H GeGopmer | del pir) etpryy- 
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8 pliov) (payuar) a x(ai) rapadepria) dra tol 6 avrou | evodd ov) ypucour (reTapto) 
8 x(ai) pnvicxioy xpvootv (teTaptev) A xa) SaxtuMiov) yoveotr (reraprys) a L 
(ai) Saxr(vAsov) apy upovr) kxi(s) dorjpov (Spaypen) 8 x(al) pediolr) apy(upaiv) 

‘ teiryols) Gdxi(s) doy(uov) (Spaxnav) x(ai) «Acdpiow dpy(upoiv) B oAKHs aarjwou 
(Spayuaw) y x(al) cxddida) y(adxea) 2 ode(ys) pr(av) § x(ai) éSptan y(dAcea) 8 

g x(ai) quvexi(a) owewn eacisep(t h(a) Ode(as) wrlwr) € x(a) Epex(ov) | EvAtror x(at) 
arokas yur(aiweias) 8, pals) BEY Santis tiv 6¢ Sevrépay Revers, x(ai) waa 6 
cuppietois ypouact, x(al) ev wpoo@op(a) awd Tov dt avr(ow) rou iosorros (eros) 
ri» drapyovony altiy érixarerynuden(y) yiv [dpoupys)| @ a0 dpoup(dv) B i 

10 éodiv cay dot év pid edpayids) coway x(al) adceperwmy | mpos Tow cavrijs abe( Aor) 
Xaipypmvol¢) wepi Take dv ra Acovtioxov Keyoper(@) xAsjp( a). iw wosettar Letaipes 
Papovrto(s) wy(tpos) Tawmios ms (2rap) ve o(WAs)) avtix(vqpio) be( Eid) eal 1 yen 
pou Panjos Voove ws) wytpos “Weygpneveots) chy (craw) v of GAs) jerom( q) de Bel Ecaw) tiara 

1t Tptx( os) Gevapoins Mappij(os) pytpo(s) "A povrens | we (evar) xy o(v AN) yo(ware) def Fed) 
oven TH Tov viol atray Atovuciolv) yurasl xt). brroyp( adhevs) ‘AmroAA aios) wy (era) 
pe ota) KapTre yi(pag) del Eras), ris GAA “Ovr( apis) axnSe(vos) cos (draw) AS 
o( UA) yo(vare) bel Era). ca @i<ha, ax( oXouiais). 

1, ovrys tpodirido, As Professor Hunt writes me, one has to read ovrypladpr) tpocperi(ar), but the 
penitive should be accusative, as we see from the analogy of the following phrases. The redding aveyyp{ aye) 
rpodirdior) seems to be ruled out by the corresponding entry on the verso (for which see below), where the 
adjective agrees with irvv-ypads) andl not with yuramos understood, which would be translated “of a woman 
of revenue”: 

3. “HparAld{ov), probably an error for 'HpaxAqov, as above. 

&. 8 oreyo —dioreyor (Hunt). 

6. dv értpas otppoyito(s), for cr erepa etipayi. Wedd for yuku. 

warakiye( a) for earakeiyra. 
. émerpropar for frucrprmput. 
§ don, a mistake for cai deta. ded rod &’ aérod: for this T can find nu parallel. 

8, ¢pure(ov) for bplare(ov) = tplyar (Hunt), Professor Hunt alao suggesta that Mjwery may have heen 
written for dapveq aud toean a vessel for water. 

9. aurye for ary. 

10. Xaiphevels), gen. for accus. 

The corresponding entry in Col. H, 1 6 of the dvaypaiy) on the verso falls, among other entries, on the 

16th of the month Germanikeios. [t reads as follows : ; ‘ai 
ava aghay) rpremurcs Heraipios) x (ai) BAA) pce Gevapoi{ ver) yj vera) ai. 


= 
i 


TRANSLATION. 


Alinientary contract for money of the value of 21 gold pieces, and the contract of surrender 
and preliminary sale ; and we affirm that we have bequeathed to our aforesaid son Dionysios 
for immediate possession after our death the allotment of eatoecie land which belongs 
to mein the neighbourhood of Theogonis, eight arouras, and besides these three-fourths of 
an aroura of land with a further claim on. it, making altogether eight and three-fourths 
arouras, or however many there may be if four parcels; and in the first parcel three 
arouras of the arouras inherited from my father of which the neighbours are: on the south 
the allotment of Psenosiris, om the vorth the allotment of Patunis his brother, on the west 
revenue estates, on the east a public field; and in the second parcel, which is of two and 
three-fourths arouras of which the neighbours are: on the south. the allotment of Thenaus, 
daughter of Maro, on the north the allotment of the sons of Thasis, daughter of Herakleides, 
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on the west the allotment of Psenosiris, son of Dionysios, on the east the allotment of 
Herakleides, son of Papos; and in the third parcel, which is of one aroura, the southern 
neighbour is the allotment of Tamarron, daughter of Maro, on the north the allotment of 
the sons of Thasis, danghter of Herakleides(?), on the west the allotment of Akousil Bs, 
son of Apollonios, on the east the allotment of Psenosiris, son of Dionysios; and from what 
belongs to me in Tali, of the same section, a new house inherited from my father of two 
storeys in which is a cellar and « court on the south part; and in the fourth parcel the 
remaining two arouras of which the neighbours are; on the south revenue estates, on the 
north a public estate, on the west the allotment of Orsens, son of Petepmouis, on the east 
the allotment of Psenosiria, son of Dionysios; and in the same Tali of another parcel a 
half share of one and one half bikoi common and undivided in the so-called square of 
Arabakis; and likewise to the same son Dionysios in Tali in another parcel from vacant 
plots which belong to me two bikoi from four bikoi formerly belonging to Heraklas, son of 
Laxsos; and likewise to the same son Dionysios also up to the half share of whatever I may 
leave of cattle of all sorts and movables and honsehold furnishings and all that is owing to 
me; and whatever property also I may acquire from now on, to the same son Dionysios in 
every possible way up to the half share, 

_ And the dowry given is two hundred drachmas of silver, and as parapherna from her 
personal belongings (?) a golden earring of four quarters and a golden lunette of two 
quarters and a gold ring of one and a half quarters and a silver nng of a weight of two 
drachmas of uncoined metal and a pair of silver armlets of a weight of sixteen drachmas of 
uncoined metal and two silver bracelets of a weight of eight drachmas of uncoined metal 
and two bronze bowls of a weight of seven minas and two bronze water jars(?) and 
women's ntensils of tin of a weight of five minas and a wooden basket and two women’s 
robes, one dyed and the other white, and four cloaks of various colours. 

And in gift from her personal belongings (?) in the coming year the same additionally 
acquired land which belongs to me, one aroura from two arouras or however many there 
may be common and undivided in one parcel adjacent to(?) her brother Chairemon at Tali 
in the so-called allotment of Leoniskos. 

Which contract Petsiris, son of Phamounis, his mother being Taopis, about fifty-five 
years old with a scar on his mght shin, and my wife Thaésis, daughter of Psosneus, her 
mother being Egerminis, about fifty years old with a scar on her forehead on the right side 
below the hair, make with Thenamounis, daughter of Marrés, her mother being Amounis, 
about twenty-eight years old with a scar on her right knee, who is the wife of their son 
Thonysios, 

Signatory Apollonios, about forty years old, with a scar on the wrist of his right hand, 
and for the other party Onnophris, son of Pakebkis, about thirty-two years old, with a scar 
on his nght knee. 

And the rest in conformity. 


IT. 
Cot, Ta 
1 cuvypladns) Tpopirsbo(s) apyupiov) ypuedv ta xai trp amroaraci(ov) cai Tpompa- 
oi, eal TOU ewsBddNovres pou payTpexad Mépovs oixi(as) eal avAnp Kai Tay cureupour- 
ter jwarrey ev TeSt{uvei) THE Tod éuesvo(¢) peptéo(¢), ers be wai (sia) aro Tou por 
2 driaThoovras | vrapyorrar) «(at) «Anpow x( ai) éovA( teary) owt wr x(ai) drerdoay 
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ie(ai) evdoweveias xal’ dy dyrol re) obw TpoTrov. eotiv dé ¥ Sedo(uern) heprr apy vpiov) 
(Spayper) F xai rapade(pva) ard tot 8 (avrot) évad(iov) yp(vadv) Cel dyos) (reTap- 
raw) y eal) pyl(vicxos) yp(voots) (Teraprys) aL x(al) Wédca dpy{tipea) GAx( Hs) aa7( mow) 
(payor) n k(ai) cxaduol iv) yladcotr) x(at) édp( vert) x(aAcea) 8 x(a) accde( pera) | 
3 oken(s) pear) 8. qv wowetra: Darvr(is) Kpovievo(s) a{tpos) Sounpevog ame (era) 
alts) pn( Am) aplietepae) yuraixci Garpyte Nixol andov) pn tpds) Owpy...... cog (eT ana) 
ks o(UAx)) weror(g) mécae bro tprx(s). troyp(adevs) Tlro(Aepaioy) Xarpy(mevos) ws 
(erér) o€ of vAx)) ttr(a) aye(avos) apliotepot) x(at) THs GAA Ss) Hpaxdkid( ys) “Opicwol s) 
me (€rav) £ o(vAn) raprw: apiotepan. t(a) dA(Aa) ax(o)Aavbaig. 
L.. «ai row ¢ri8.: elsewhere cara roi ete. 
wow for pon. 
avAqe for acAnr. 
erurpqorra for drier. 
3. Guay ods, 
The corresponding entry in the dvaypapy on the verso is in Col DY, 1. 15, wuder the date of Germani- 
keios 19. Tt reads : 
quryp(apey) rpo(g@erie) Maruve rpor Barpye ypu( cow ) wn. 


TRANSLATION, 


Alimentary contract for money of the value of eleven pieces of gold, and the contract of 
surrender and preliminary sale in respect of my share inherited from my mother of a house 
and court with all their appurtenances in Tebtunis of the division of Polemon, and also in 
respect of (whatever property) I may acquire from the present time, both allotments and 
slaves and movables and household furnishings in any way whatsoever, 

And the dowry given is sixty silver drachimas, and as parapherna from her personal 
belongings a pair of gold earrings of three quarters, and a lunette of gold of one and a 
half quarters, and silver armlets of a weight of eight drachmas of uncoined metal, and a 
bronze bowl, and two bronze water jars (?), and (women’s utensils) of tin of a weight of two 
minas. 

Which contract Patunis, son of Kronion, his mother being Soueris, about forty years 
old with a sear on his left cheek, made with his wife Thatres, daughter of Nikomedes, her 
mother being Thom......, about twenty-six years old with a scar in the middle of her 
forehead below the hair. 

Signatory Ptolemaios, son of Chairemon, about seventy-five years old with a sear 
beneath the left elbow, and for the other party Heraklides, son of Horion, about sixty years 
old, with a scar on the sole of the left foot. 

The rest in conformity. 


Con. ITg. 


1 «b ouvyplagpijs) TpopiriSo( 5) apy( upiov) xpue( ay) Ka x(ai) thy aroctacio(v) w(ai) 
wpompagiv, ata THs imapyo( vans) GAns THe olxiag x(ai) avdy(s) x(al) tam{ov) dp 
TeSritve:) ev wild) cdpayidlt) (wperepor) ‘Opcevel vgeos) Tot) OQpovaryyu os) fai) 
kata Toy) émiBad(AcvTwy) Tatpix(av) pepaiv erépas otxiag x(ail) avAis dpolns dv | 

2TeStim x(al) xaf’ dy dav awd told) vty emeetn(comar) trapy(ovrer) wave wy) 
«Asjp(aow) x( ai) dprrel Xcover) x(ai) wapad(etouw) x(al) oixom(cémr) (ai) xrqe( ay) wap- 
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roim(») x{ai) bo( vAcedv) caudr(ey).e(al) erimAo( mr) (ai) evdowen(iag) nai) evodido- 
: (uperey) rarrew nal’ ov énwo(te ovr) tpom(or) fh x(ai) eXevroper(wy) els par ad’ ov | 
“3 dywore obv rTpdm(ov). Eorw be 4 bebo(uévy) defpvt)) dpy(vpiov) (Spaypeiv) + x(ai) 
wapadepra) dro (ob) 6’ (avroi) dvdd(ta) yplicea) (rerapter) Y «(al) pn(viowos) 
~ xpvoo(ds) (rerdpraw) B x(ai) Werle) dpy(iipea) ddei(s) dari(nov) (Bpaypadv) 48 x(al) 
_- geadiolv) y(aXeotp) x(ai) yurarx(eia) oxen xacedépuda) dde(qe) ur(aiv) e. éi be 
4 tan mporevervy(Gevtav) cvmyp(ady) trapyolica) byiv. | fy motetras Tleteeaiy( os) 
“Appiotcio(s) n(tpes) Teparro(s) as (era) as of vAN) op ver) de( Fred) yur(arxl) Qav- 
Baers) ‘Opceiros un(tpds) Odorros my (eraiv) As (Vy) dr-ree(wmpi~) BelEr@). baro- 
ypladjev(s) IroA(euaios) cy (eraiv) X18 o(0d7) tpax(rfrm) Se(£e@). Ta Edda de(o)Aov- 
A cag). 
1. a&=apdrepor. 
2. pion for pe. 
3. tpi for ppc, ‘ 
The corresponding entry on the verso is in Col. IT, L 1, under the date Germanikeion 24: As this ix 
the first entry under that date, the date is entered in the left-hand margin. The entry reads os follows: 
«8 cruvypladin ) rpolperte) Uerero(vyou) wpele) Garde ypurar ea, 


TRANSLATION, 

(Germanikeios 24th.) Alimentary contract for money of the value of 21 pieces of gold 
and the contract of surrender and preliminary sale transfer for money; concerning the 
whole house which belongs to me and the court and the plot of ground in Tebtunis in one 
pareel formerly belonging to Orsenouphis, son of Horouanchis, and concerning the shares 
which came to me from my father of another house and court likewise in Tebtunis, and 
concerning whatever property I may acquire from the present time allotments and vineyards 
and groves and building sites and cattle of all sorts and slaves and movables and household 
furnishings and all that is owing to me in any way whatsoever, or nay come to me from 
any source whatsoever. 

And the dowry given is three hundred silver drachmas, and as parapherna from her 
personal belongings gold earrings of three and a half quarters and a golden lunette of two 
quarters and silver armleta of a weight of twelve drachmas of uncomned metal and a bronze 
bow! and women’s utensils of tin of a weight of five minas. 

And concerning what was brought to me we have a contract. Which contract Petesouchos, 
son of Harmiousis, his mother being Teros, about forty-six years old with a scar on his 
right eyebrow, made with his wife Thanbastis, daughter of Orseus, her mother being 
Thasis, about thirty-six years old with a sear on her right shin. ; 

Signatory Ptolemaios about thirty-two years old with a scar on the right side of his 
neck. 

The rest in conformity, 


IV. 
e , Cor. LT. 
ae ouryplapis) Tpopitibol s) apy(vpiov) (ypucap) ia «al THY droctaciov xat wporpa- 
civ, KaTa TOU UIrTapyYo(yTos) epi Te8z( tre) «Anpo(v) xatoi(xcxot)) (apovpdy) & «(ail) 


rrepl Kepregoux wv) "Opous ro{) imipy(ovros) durar(i)rux(ob) woipou) (dpoupisr) v 
Mat) wept rv adriy xuyy Kepeecouy( ov) “Opous't (dipovpav) eiiip(ov) (dpovpar) iB 
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> «(al) er TH @UTH Kaipy | wépy watp(t)ei(s) olx(ias) x(ai) €Ppiolv) x(ai) raw érép(wov) 
ohpayid(av) ev ry aith xopy watpix(ys) éravd(ews), x(ai) eal’ dv coy EXXwv) dard 
Tov vuy érinTy( copa) imap yo(rrer) mavt( wy) (al) ésriwAkd( ar) xf ai) evoouertlasg) «(ai) 
3 evopiou eran warrev xa by S:jro(te) obw tpér(ov). geri Se H) Sedolwern) | dre{ owt) 
apy(upiov) (dpaxuer) FE év als xivay x(ai) wporho(pas) aro rou Ge avtov) evodi( on) 
Xpueol iv) (rerapter) 8 (ai) wqvl(icxos) Xevelots) (Teraptwy) eal yre( Aca) apy(vpea) 
OAx(Hs) dery(pov) ((Cetryo(s) €vo(6ianr))) (8paymen) y. fv wroeirat ‘Hpmén(s) o xf(ai) 
‘Opeevo( igus) “Hawéo( v) ae (era) Aap o( 0A) bax( Tuer) (3 parrow) xipals) apiarrep(a¢) 
yorarkt Pevyopides Opaciiro(s) wn( rps) TarveSr(uveos) cs (erdiv) X o( WAH) perom(w) 
4 neo). | brroyp(adets) Addmpo(s) as (eraiv) pf o(UA}) werdm(w) wéo(w), ris ddAn(s) 
Hippos) ws (érav) w ofvrs) dax(rirc) Rvy(avm@) yepols) be(Ests). (a) EMAa) dxlo- 


Aoutlarg ). 
1. xpecay, restored from the corresponding entry on the verso, and from analogy with the other 
ibetracts, = 


2. pep?: possibly incorrectly for L pepoves. ¢@piolv) for alfpie’y). 
d. fevy) de. A mistake of the copyist. Possibly it should have been inserted above instead of évd&ov). 
4. Avyfare) for Aiy(arm). 
The corresponding entry on the verso is in Col, ITT, L. 6, under the date of Germanikeios 25, [¢ reads: 
curyplagy) rpairu Hpadely) wpale) Ber yornqer youl ode) on. 
Here G@eryornguy is obviously a mistake for Ger yopqque which appears in 1. 3 of the text'on the recto. 


TRANSLATION, 


Alimentary contract of money of the value of eleven pieces of gold and the contract of 
surrender and preliminary sale concerning the catoecie allotment which belongs to me at 
Tebtunis of two arouras and at Kerkesouchon Oros the pelice allotment of three arowras 
which belongs to me, and at the same village of Kerkesouchon Oros three and three 
quarters arourss of an allotment of seven arouras, and in the same village the shares of a 
honse and an unroofed court, and of the other parcels in the same village the stable in- 
herited from my father, and concerning whatever else I may acquire from the present, all 
that belongs to me, both movables and household furnishings and all that is owing to me 
In any Way whatsoever, 

And the dowry given is sixty drachras of silver, including a robe, and as gifts (wpow- 
¢opas) from her personal belongings a golden carring of two quarters and a golden lunette 
of five quarters and a pair of silver armlets of a weight of eight drachmas of uneoined 
mete, 

Which contract Herodes, also called Orsenouphis, son of Herodes, about twenty-eight 
years old with a scar on the forefinger of his left hand, made with his wife Thenchoraphis, 
daughter of Orseus, her mother being Tapnebtunis, about thirty years old with a scar in 
the middle of her forehead. 

Signatory Diodorus, about forty-seven years old with a scar in the middle of his fore- 
head, and for the other party Pyrros, about forty years old, with a sear on the pointer finger 
of his right hand. 

The rest in conformity, 
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¥. 
Con. IV d. 


1 gurypladis) tpodidito(s) apy(upiov) ypuco(y) wa x(ai) tiv awootacio(v) x«(ai) 
wporpaci(y) kata ta(i) vrapyxolvtos) (jusov) pépo(vs) olx(ias) xown{s) x(ai) abue- 
pero(v) ev Tads Aeyopévlov) Meyddov @ovnplo(v). tary) 32 % BeB(oueyn) pel pry) 
apy(vpiou) (Spayper) E «(al) rapade(ova) yrediov apy(vpodr) ddxq(¢) ac(jov) (Spay- 

2 wow) 6, rod 8€ ‘Ovvanhpiol(s) eicopoipolv) | opoums ec youer( ov) eal) Tois eoomewors Tl 
€£ &\Xij( kev) téxv( ous) Too rpoKxtpevou (nuicens) ppépous oixilas), Hv mocetras Dariy(ss) 
Herecovy(ov) pn(tpos) Sourjpio(s) as (érav) ws ofr) AM) dptot(epd) TarveS- 
(rive) “Qpov pa(tpag) Taevro(s) as (érav) v of GAH) wiyler) delEua). iroyp(adevs) 
Tarive(s) me (eraiv) £ of vAx)) tape(w) aper(repa). t(a) GA(Aa axoXovbas), 

lL. rpogedir® for rpogeride. 

xpero re) for ypverdal ie}, 
Wedion for yeAuow. 

The corresponding entry on the verso is in Col, ILI, 1 11 under the date Gormanikeios 86. It reads : 

rurypadhy (rpodiiris) Marvels) epdls) Taregeve yp verde) oa. 

Here the name of the second party to the contract affords some difficulty. It certainly is not Tawres- 
river a8 it should be to agree with the recta, 1. 2 above, but the writing is #0 careleas that all the letters 
between the w and the final w are very difficult to make out, and above the @ there is « symbol, illegible 
for mic, indicating the omission of one or more letters, 


TRANSLATION, 


An alimentary contract for money of the value of eleven pieces of gold and the contract 
of surrender and preliminary sale, concerning the half share belonging to me of a honse 
held jointly and undivided in Tali in the so-called Great Thoereum, 

And the dowry given 18 sixty drachmas of silver, and a3 parapherna an armlet of silver 
oF a weight of four drachmas of uncoined metal, 

And Onnouphris shares equally, holding in like fashion also with the children which we 
may have by one another, in the aforesaid half share of a house, 

Which contract Patunis, son of Petesouchos, his mother being Soupris, about forty-five 
years old with a scar on his left cheek, made with Tapnebtunis, danghter of Horos, her 
mother being Tacus, about fifty years old, with a sear on her right forearm, 

Signatory Patunis, about sixty years old with a scar on his left wrist, 

The rest in conformity, 


All of the above five abstracts obviously conform to a single type. They are unilateral 
agreements (duoAoylar) which a husband, or in no. I his parents, make with his wife. It is 
true that in no. V the woman concerned is not specifically termed yern, but that may well 
be an error of omission, and the mention of the dowry and of children as possible heirs 
warrants the belief that she was such. An analysis of these agreements shows that they 
contain the following elements: 

(1) A statement of the sum of money concerned in the Alimentary Contract. This is 
in silver money to the value of a certain number of gold pieces, 

(2) A detailed description of certain pieces of real property affected in the arrange- 
ments. 
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(3) A general statement (omitted only in no. V) that all present and future possessions 
of the husband are affected, 

(4) The value in silver drachmas of the wife's dowry. 

(5). A list of her parapherna in detail. In no. TV in place of paraphernd, or the personal 

basessions of the bride, we have mentioned prosphorai, or gifts, These, however, are of 
the Sane ane as the pormpherna. 

(6) The names of the parties to the contmets with their ages and distinguishing 
marks, and those of any other signatories, 

Contracts of this type find their interpretation through comparison with the Demotic 
Alimentary Contracts of Ptolemaic times, In making this comparison [ avail myself of the 
analysis of the latter made by G. Miller’. 

The Demotie contracts were drawn up in two documents: the Alimentary Contract, 
called in Greek cvvypady tpopires, and the Geldschrift, in Greek wrpaore, which might be 
translated Contract of Sale but would more properly be termed a Receipt for Money. 
Both of these documents are executed by the man and addressed to the woman concerned. 

In the Alimentary Contract the most important clauses are the following: 

(1) The man’s receipt to the woman for x deben in silver, her alimentation. 

(2) His promise that his children by her will inherit all his present and future 
property. 

(3) His gift to her of x artabas of wheat and x deben in silver as her annual revenue, 

(4) The statement of her right of execution against him for all deficits. 

(5) The giving of all his present and future property as surety for the revenue men- 
tioned above. 

The Prasis contains the following essential features : 

(1) The man’s receipt for the x deben of the alimentation assured by all his present 
and future possessions in movables and real property. 

(2) His guarantee of the woman's ownership of this sum. 

(8) His undertaking to protect her against all claims upon it, 

(4) His admission of her right to prosecute him on the basis of the Alimentary Con- 
given her in regard to the x deben of silver. 

To the examples of the Demotiec contracts cited by Miller we may now add P. Mich, 
624, a Demotic-Greek Alimentary Contract of the time of Augustus, Here the Demotic 
text conforms very closely to Miller's type of curypady tpopires, but the wpaeis, if it were 
drawn up at all, must have been a completely separate document. The alimentary sum is 
21 pieces of silver, and the annual revenue promised to the woman is two pieces 
of silver with meat and drink®. Practically the whole of the Greek text is lost, but this 
touch of the first line can be read: ]......07 “Appnvavos poytpos Tapnioveious duokoys... 
Gisren THE YUPALKL i now [ Peres “Oppavos pln ]tpos Tarrepnotiros 7) |e Avyurriay rUP- 
ypadbyy Tpopirisa dpyupiov, Unfortunately what followed in the second line is missing, 

We may in the next place compare the analysis of the contents of the abstracts from 
P, Mich, 622 given above with the clanses of the Demotic rurypadal tpodirises und 
wT pckoress. 

| Zwel dgyptische Ehevertrige aus vorsaitische Zeit, ALA, Berl, Akad., 1918, no. 3, 27-25 Fertriige iiber 


“Joe” Fhen 
! For u ow of the contents of the Demotic | am indebted to a tranalation by Sir Herhert 
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(1) The amount of the alimentary sum is 21 ypvora in nos. I and IT; 11 in now, I, 
IV and V. The Demotic contracts P. Cairo nos. 30607, 306089, 30616 and Pap, demot, 
Bibl. Nat. 224-5 give 21 deben. P, Mich. 624 has 11 “pieces of silver of the treasury of 
Ptah.” The coincidence in the sume is striking and it seems that the ypvea must corre- 
spond to the deben in some way. According to Grirrira (P. Rylands, u1, 187) the 
deben or teben was equal to five silver staters or 20 drachmas, But the gold drachma 
was worth 123 times the silver coin (Boocwk-Leciercg, Histoire des Lagides, 11, 
271 ff.), so that if we have here agreference to Ptolemaic gold staters of four drachmas 
the sums in question are of considerably greater value than 21 and 11 deben respectively. 
However, these sums were not actually transferred by the women into the keeping of their 
husbands, and the receipt was given for a fictitious payment’. The object of this fiction 
was to fix the sum which the husband was obliged to pay to his wife in case of his divorcing 
her, and such sums were doubtless regarded as conventional penalties. Twenty-one and 
11 deben were doubtless the penalties established by custom. At some time or other, and 
for reasons which do not appear, the ypved were in all probability inserted in contracts of 
thia type as a substitute for the deben. 

(2) The detailed list of real property mentioned in the abstracts does not seem to have 
a parallel in the Demotic documents. I would venture the suggestion that these properties 
were the objects of the Contracts of Cession, the evrypadai arocraciov mentioned in the 
abstracts. Such a cession would be a legal fiction, like the deposit of the sums mentioned 
above, and would have for its object the offering of a special guarantee for the payment 
of such a sum. In no. I this contract takes the form of an agreement to bequeath 
certain propertics to a son, who is the husband of the woman with whom the contract is 
made, These properties would then become sureties for the payment of the alimentary 
sum from the death of the husband's parents, 

(8) The general liability of all present and future possessions mentioned in abstracts I, 
IT, H1 and IV corresponds to the opening clause of the Demotic rpacis where the man 
gives a receipt for the alimentary sum against each and all of his present and future pos- 
sessions, movable and immovable, It is possible that this clause in the abstracts is taken 
from the contract termed the wpémpaces which may then be regarded as taking the place 
of the Demotic wpacss. The cvrypadi arogragiov and the wporpacis together would 
then be regarded as two parts of a fictitious sale modelled on the regular Egyptian double 
contract for the sale of real property (cf MEYER, Juristische Papyri, 7). Why the term 
mpompacis was preferred to the usual wpders is not clear, It may be owing to the fictitious 
nature of the transaction, which might only be made the basis of claims mm the future, In 
the Demetie contracts of sale, the wpaots regularly preceded the curypady arorraciou, 
and the reason is not apparent why the svurypagy awecraciov of the abstracts ia mentioned 
before the srpampacts. 

Sections (4), (5), and (6) of the abstracts find no parallels in Demotic documents of the 
type cited, 

On the other hand, these abstracts lack two important features which are chacastevintic 
of the Demotic alimentary contracts. (a) There is no mention of the annual revenue to 
be given by the husband to his wife, (b) There is no direct statement that their children 
shall be the heirs of the husband's property. However, no, V provides that «a certain 


' See H. Jusken, Papyrus Lonadorfer 1, Stich, Wiener Akad. 1022, 192, no, 2 
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Onnouphris shall share equally with the children in his property, and it may be that the 
lack of this and the former provision are due to the enforced abbreviation of the abstracts. 

Finally, the abstracts make some contribution to the character of the Alimentary Con- 
tracts in general. The older view was that these corresponded to the Greek dypader -yapot 
and were Marriage contracts establishing a loose form of murriage, Vertriige dher “ lose” 
Eken to cite Miller's term. More recently this view has been challenged by H. Junker in 
the study cited above. He has shown (pp. 34 ff.) that the so-called Demotiec Marringe Con- 
tracts are in reality property settlements made between persons already united in marriage 
and having this marriage as a prerequisite. He also claims that the Alimentary Contracts 
do not indicate a looser form of marriage but are of the same character as the aforesaid 
property settlements. Only they are a later stage in the development of such contracts 
appearing in Ptolemaic times around Memphis and the Fayytim (pp. 47 ff). The change 
consists in the fact that whereas the older contracts contained a provision for the husband 
to pay his wife a penalty im case of his divorcing her, in the later ones he binds himself by 
the pacts, which guarantees the wife against all claims in amount of the fictive deposit, 
to give her this amount in the event of divorce, 

Our abstracts, in my opinion, confirm Junker’s theory, They are (with the exception 
of no. I) made between persons already united in marriage. The woman is called yuwy and 
has brought a regular dowry. Her children are presumably the heirs to her husband's pro- 
perty. There is nothing whatever to suggest a looser form of wedlock. The abstracts then 
may represent a further development in the native Egyptian property settlements accom- 
panying marriage, one in which the wpdou has been supplanted by the cumypady 
dmootacioy and wporpacts. They may be taken as typical of the practice current among 
the Egyptian and Greeo-Egyptian population in the Fayyim im the time of Claudius, 
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AN APPARENT INSTANCE OF PERSPECTIVAL 
DRAWING 


By N. pE GARIS DAVIES 


Though the Egyptian artist did not draw in perspective, he may be said to have made 
some approaches to it. It is interesting to note how far these went and to what extent he 
was aware that there were laws of perspective, that is, that the apparent distortions of 
objects which changing points of view, or the different positions of objects in respect to the 
observer, entailed were not capricious, but regular, and therefore calculable. For, whether 
he chose to use the knowledge in his drawings or not, or employed it timidly and rarely, 
the perception of the fact would be a tribute to his powers of observation and his scientific 
Impulse to bring observed phenomena under ordered rules. 

Though it is obviously the same thing essentially to observe the slight distortions 
invelved in the observation of an object from a point a little to one side, above, or below, 
there is a great practical difference in the acceptance and reproduction of the extreme 
alterations cansed by an acute angle of vision, or great differences of distance and jevel. 
The Egyptian draughtsman, as we know, was wont to exclude all depth from his pictures, 
depicting everything as seen in its normal proportional breadth and height; as seen, that 
is, ab right angles to its chief, or its accepted, plane, The one indisputable instance of 
deviation from this rule is the admirably drawn figure of a serving-girl shown in three- 
quarter aspect in the tomb of Rekhmiré” at Thebes, though in the strictly classical period 
of Egyptian art, The novelty here is not that the artist ceases to look directly before him 
at the passing scene, but that he looks at an object the plane of which, at the moment of 
recorded vision, is set at an angle of some forty-five degrees to his line of sight, instead of 
at right angles to it. This is a less serious divagation from rule than would be that of 
allowing depth to his field. An instance of the latter kind would be of great interest, as 
showing more daring liberty of practice and imaginative range. 

My purpose here is solely to call attention to a single picture which has been construed 
(naturally, but erroneously, as I think) in this way. On p. 206 of Prof Schacfer's 
notable work Von Aegyptischer Kunst (edition of 1922), he briefly calls attention to the 
picture shown in Tylor's publication of the tomb of Seheknekht at El Kab, Pl. 2, where 
the funeral barque, mounted on a wheeled trolly, is being dragged by oxen along what 
Schaefer interprets as a Kniippeldamm, or corduroy road, made of small logs laid down at 
intervals, These are seen in a straight line under the wagon itself. but presently deviate 
in an upward curve, implying that the path of the carriage was about to branch off, away 
from the spectator, that is, deeper into the field. If this, the natural explanation to 
a westerner, were admitted, we should have an Egyptian artist of a comparatively early 
date showing the retrocession of a scene, and that when there was no pressing iced 
indeed the very opposite. 

I confess that I too, though with some mikgiving, accepted Schaefer's admission of a 
presentation so unusual as to appear “as if pluinped down into an Egyptian picture from 
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a world foreign to it.” Neither of us ought to have made this blunder. For the “logs” 
are blue, and wood is always shown red or yellow, The other day, while enjoying the 
hospitality of that splendid veteran, Mr. Somers Clarke, at El Kab, I found myself before 
the orginal, and the true meaning of a very quaint representation at once leapt to the eye. 
The passage of the funeral barque is, as usual, being rendered easy, or its road kept pure, by 
libations of water and milk', The man whose duty it is to carry out the former rite is 
doing It thoroughly by turning a red jar upside down, so that the water issues from it, not 
in drops or in a zig-zag stream, but in blue streaks, The fact that they fall from a receptacle 
in motion is suggested by the backward slope of the falling jets before they touch the 
ground, The blue bars perhaps repreeent the moistened streak upon the dust rather than 
the falling spurts. The fancy may be far-fetched, but not much more so than the zig-zag 
or rippled course which in Egyptian drawings is nearly always given to water pouring 
down, or thrown up, from a jar. The dranghtsman, I presume, wished to suggest that the 
libation of water was much more liberal than that of milk, which is generally shown falling 
indrops. With this explanation the picture becomes quite orthodox, though it exceeds the 
exceptional childishness which marks this unsophisticated period of Egyptian history. 





A pertinent deduction may be drawn as to the comparative value of completely satis- 
factory and fairly satisfactory publications. That of Tylor, though forming « high tribute 
to his industry (for the tomb is exceptionally difficult to decipher), and to his conscientious- 
ness, since he publishes it entirely in colour, has yet failed in the supreme test of affording 
to the student everything essential that the orginal provides, The way of editing is 
narrow, and few there be that find it. It must be confessed that a lacuna in the picture 
(not very carefully made good in the plate) has contributed to our discomfiture, 

The pouring out of water and milk (/) before the funeral sled may be seen in the tomb 
of Tetaky at Thebes’, and I quote this reference because of the close resemblance of the 
two monuments in style and ceiling decoration, One would say that the two were very 
near in date, and this similarity may be used in support of the compression of the period 
between the Twelfth and the Eighteenth Dynasties, or the placing of the Sebekhotps 
somewhat late in the period. 

1 Tn the original a milk-jar, so faint that it may be an abandoned detail, can be detevted in the hand 
of the man with the censer, and the position of the hand makes this addition suitable. 

t Journal, x1, 17. It will be noticed that the action of the left hand of the leader of the procession in 
Pi. V there is uncertain, and I note an unexplained streak across his body, It may be, therefore, that the 
aime representation of water by streaks was observed in that tomb also, whether in the final, or only in a 
provisional, draft. On the other hand, the liquid cast directly under the sled seems to be falling in « oon- 
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The discs on which the carriage of the barque moves must be wheels, despite the omis- 
sion of the axle and spokes by the artist, or of the axle only, if the wheel wore a solid one. 
For we have the wheeled carriage of the barque of King Kamésé and the later (1) representa- 
tion of another’, It is surprising that the use of wheeled transport should be limited to 
funerary use; for, if it were an innovation taken over from the Hyksos, its use in ceremonial 
was least to be expected. It may be that wheels were considered to afford an escape from 
close contact with the ground or with human carriers, and that this was deemed to be in 
the interests of ritual purity. But the foreign custom, if such it was, seems to have been 
east out with the foreigners, 


1 Masreno, Straggle of the Nations, 81; Witetwsos, Popular Accownt, 1, 34, 
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A ZENON PAPYRUS AT CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE 


By A. 5S. HUNT 


A papyrus from the archives of Zenon has already appeared in this Jowrnal (Vol. Ix, 
pp. 81 sqq.); an opportunity of producing another has been kindly given me by Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns, librarian of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, to which foundation the original 
now belongs, It is an outstanding item in a small Greek and Coptic collection (MS. 541) 
acquired in Egypt by Sir Edwyn Hoskyns in 1915; the rest of the Greek pieces exemplify 
for the most part familiar types of the Roman period, though I may note among them a 
certificate of a “sealer of sacred calves" (fepopocyordpayie rs), similar, eg., to P. Gen. 32 
and probably issued by the same person, and the beginning of a first-century document 
addressed to Alcibiades also called [Salrapion, an otherwise unrecorded strategus of the 
division of Heraclides. The historical importance of the large and still mereasing body of 
texts associated with Zenon makes desirable the speedy publication even of minor pieces, 
which may serve to illustrate or to supplement others preserved elsewhere. That more 
exists of the present papyrus, the source of which is evident and might have been inferred 
with security even in the absence of Zenon’s name, is probable enough. 

The fragment, which measures 17) * 15°60 cm., is the upper part of the core of a roll, 
being complete at the top and to the right, but broken at the foot and along the left side. 
It is rather thin in texture, and about half-way down a narrow decayed belt runs across it, 
where perhaps the roll was bent or folded over, Three columns are represented, of which the 
first is mostly broken away, the second lacks the lower portion, and the third, a short final 
column, alone is intact, They formed part of a list of arrears of taxes, the sums due from 
various individuals being classified under (a) the particular tax, (6) the year for which they 
were due, and (c) the place at which the debtors resided ; among them, be it noted, appeara 
Zenon himself, who is debited with the considerable sum of 169 drachmae 4 obols. There 
were two years concerned, one the léth, the other, since a note at the end respecting 
collection of the arrears is dated in the month Choiak of the 18th year, being no doubt the 
intervening 17th, These years most probably refer to the reign of the third, not the 
second, Ptolemy, P.S.I. 552, dated in the 17th year, was assigned by Vitelli to the reign of 
Philadelphus on the ground that the eighth year of Energetes was the latest date attested 
for the Zenon papyri. Mr. Bell, however, kindly informs me that that argument no longer 
holds good, since recent acquisitions include a document of the 10th and another of the 
13th year, the latter being a letter addressed to Achoapis, no doubt the writer of the note 
atthe end of Col. iii below. On the existing evidence it is easier to extend Zenon’s career 
to 229 no. than to credit him with a large property in the Fayyiim so early as 270-69 Bc, 
The paucity of documents from this later period of his life nevertheless remains a curious 
fact which awaits explanation. The two imposts named are the éern rapadeiomy (probably), 
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or tax of } levied on the produce of gardens, which with the similar tax on viney ds was. 
otherwise known as daropocpa, and the rarer tpiry wepiotepwvew, or tax of | on pigeon- 


houses. 


I proceed to give the text of the papyrus, which is written in a practised hand, well- 
formed for the most part though tending here and there to become more cursive, notably 
in the short letter already referred to which was appended to the list and is # mere 
scribble; the hand of this is not, however, to be distinguished from that of the rest of the 
fragment. A translation and a few brief notes on minor points follow the transcription. 


Col. i. 
) "Ovwerjaw Kory: 
oa ee 
reve lyOS 8 (rpioB.). 


Col. i. 
qwepigTepapwy 
Pihadedelag- 

“Avipow tf, 
NuixéAaos (ExarovTapovpos) €. 
"Hpaxdeias" 


| Anpytpios 5, 
«ai tod] is (érovs), Kapari6os- 
¢ wapadlelowr- Peodoros K, 
Nuxgwaxyos =, 
“Hoateri[m|p ee. 

loa. 
Kai Tov is (eToVS), 
(PrradeNheiag: 
‘Arrivap (éxatortdpoupas) if, 
"Ereapyos 1. 
"Apeivonys Meveofens vy (Gv08.), 
‘Hyjwaw (o8oXo¢) (Frm. ). 
"HpawXeias, is (Eros): 
ja (reTpmf.) Anparpios n. 
10 [Tepals Noyerou 


L | 
a | 


a 


Col. 11. 


ev Wpey* § Yelpew. Kalta)Aol-yifow 7) 
Zyvev tou is (éravs) mpaFas Tavs Tpo- 
pE@ (rerpw.). yeypappevauy 
Td €v avroig apiinua. 


‘Ayoaris Hrokcuatan (érovs) oy Noiay xn. 


Cols, i.—tii, “The 3rd on pigeon-houses: At Philadelphia, Andron 7 drachmae, Nicolaus, 
holder of 100 srurme,5dr. At Heraclia, Demetrius 6 dr. At Karanis, Theodotus 20 dr., 
Nicomachus 18 dr., Hephaestion 15 dr, Total 71, And for the 16th year: at Phila- 
delphia, Antenor, holder of 100 arurae, 12 dr., Etearchus 10 dr. At Arsinoé, Menestheus 
13 dr. 2 obols, Hegemon 1} ob. At Heraclia, for the 16th year, Demetrius 8 dr. At 
Hiera Nesua...In our province, Zeno, for the 16th year, 169 dr, 4 ob,” 

“Achoapis to Ptolemaeus, greeting, Make account, after collecting from the persons 
aforesaid the sams owing from them, 18th year, Choiak 28." 
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L. 


Ml. 


nis 
Vi. 


1. “Ornr]av is somewhat speculative, since that part of the name seems to bie 
nnattested before the Roman period, Keiras simply being the usual Ptolematc appel- 
lation (P. Petrie iii 117 (&), P.S.L 395. 4). 

§. Jas (or Jws) is no doubt the termination of another village-name; Tave|ws would 
be suitable in this context. 

5-6, A total perhaps occurred here; ¢f, 1. 11-12. 

i, ‘This tax is mentioned also in P, Petrie 11 119 recto, Tebt, 84. 0, 571, Wilcken 
Ost. 11, 1228, B.G.U. 1877. ' 

9. The first half of the name is very doubtfully read. 

15. Etearchus occurs repeatedly in the Zenon papyri. 

L, év qjir =in our department, dues for which. we are responsible. For this idiomatic 
use of dv, which recurs in |. 8 below, of P. Tebt, 5. 227, note, 

4-5. Besides being very cursively written the first words of these two lines are 
smudged, but the reading is not really in doubt, xa(Ta)Ao(yifov) seems preferable to 
xa(ta) Ad(yor), which would leave the sentence without a main verb, 


15—2 
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A PAPYRUS DEALING WITH LITURGIES 
By HENRY B. VAN HOESEN axp ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 
With Plate XX. 


This papyrus (numbered AM 8338 in the Princeton University collection) is of unknown 
origin, The fragment measures Té6 x 83cm. and contains ten lines, PL AX. On the nght 
the original margin is preserved. Four letters supplied at the beginning of lme 8 seem to 
connect it with line 7 and to indicate the original length of the line as about 35 letters. 
The document lacks both beginning and end, but from the content of the extant portion It 
seems to have been an edict or an official letter dealing with the assignment of liturgies. 
The chief importance of the document lies in the fact that 1t contains a clear reference to 
the alium decurionum in Egyptian towns. Hitherto direct evidence for the albwm has been 
found only in Latin inscriptions of the Western Empire and in the Digest of Justinian. In 
Egypt and in the eastern provinces no reference to the album is known from municipal 
records’, although 1 1s apparent that such lists must have been prepared for official 
purposes and the lack of preservation or reference is purely accidental. Furthermore the 
document is significant for the ele ai fies tion of public duties as Sovkevrixal herroupyiat 
and énmotixal trnpeciat. 

While the fragment is undated, the character of the script seems to place it early in 
the third century, and the reference to municipal senators shows that it does not antedate 
the introduction of the municipal organization by Septimius Severus in a.p, 202. 1t may, 
in fact, be a copy of the regulations devised for the assignment of the liturgies in the 
period of transition from the old to the new system. 

When the municipal system was introduced into Egypt the senators would presumably 
be drawn from all living ex-magistrates (cf, Dig. 50.3.1). Their number, however, would 
not be sufficient to bring the list of senators to a hundred, which was the normal member- 
ship in the cities of the western provinces. In some cases a smaller number may L2 found. 
At Thamugadi the album contained the names of twelve patrons and fifty-nine senators 
(Dessau, Ins. Lat. Sel. 6122). The charter of Tymandus provided for a senate of fifty, but 
the hope was expressed that the membership would be increased (Bruns, Fontes iuris 
Romani, 34), As a general rule the imperial government preferred to have a strong senate 
in the municipalities, since this body was responsible for the collection of the imperial 
taxes, and the larger the senate the more secure was the treasury. It is probable, therefore, 
that when the municipal senates were constituted in Egypt, the names of living ex- 
magistrates were supplemented by a list of wealthy and influential citizens in each metro- 
polis, and from this supplementary list the quota of the senate was filled by the official 
charge of its inauguration. 

Unfortunately both the restoration and interpretation of the new document are pro- 
blematical. Traces of words ending in -eyv, or -ra, or -evor at the beginnings of the lines 
obviously offer a wide range of conjecture in restoration, The following is offered as a 


1 ¢¥, Paocorivus, Anmeedota, 29. 17, 19, 21 for a reference to the album deeurionun at Ascalon. 
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tentative solution. The document seems to deal with the liability to liturgies of men of 
senatorial fortune whose names have not yet been included in the album. If we are correct 
in assuming that the document dates about 4.p. 202, the period of transition between the 
old and the new aystem must have given rise to considerable confusion in the assignment 
of various public liturgies and magistracies. Apparently certain names had been proposed 
for the senate and the list had been forwarded to the official (the epistrategus ?) responsible 
for the selection of candidates, but the final choice of names for the alum seems for some 
reason to have been delayed. Some of the citizens, whose names were presumably on this 
tentative list, had been appointed to liturgies of a humbler character (4nporieai irppeciat), 
and had apparently pleaded that citizens of senatorial wealth and rank were excused from 
such tasks. ‘These men not only claimed immunity from the demotic mwnrera on the ground 
that their rank excused them, but they also tried, apparently, to avoid senatorial liturgies 
for the reason that their names were not yet on the allum, The latter plea is in accord 
with the principle laid down by Paulus (Dig. 50. 2. 7, 2): Is, qui non art decurio, duumvi- 
ratu vel aliis honoribus fungi non potest, quia decurionum honoribus plebe fungi pro- 
hibentur. 

In addition to the reference to the album decurionum this document also describes two 
classes of public service as SouXevrieai Xerrovpyias and Syyotewal irqpecia:. In the Greek 
provinces of the Roman Empire and in Egypt public duties are recorded as ypelat, ém- 
peAeuns, Epy ae tas (amepyaciat), irnpertas, or Aectovpyiat, The last is the term naually 
applied to public munera, and it was even used with reference to magistracies (honores, 
apyat) especially in later times when the latter became extremely burdensome and citizens 
sought to avoid them (Preisickr, Beamtenwesen, 14, but ef OERTEL, Die Liturgie, 6 f.). 
Possibly when the municipal organization was introduced into Egypt, official documents 
distinguished between Aecroupyiar and uwqpecias, but ultimately the former was accepted 
by general usage to describe both forms of service. It is probable therefore that the term 
Snwotiey barypeata found in this document is equivalent to énportier Aecroupyia which we 
find in papyri of the Byzantine age. 

Liturgies appear to haye been classified and assigned aceording to four different prin- 
ciples, (1) the nature of the service, (2) the place of performance, (4) the wealth of the 
incumbent, and (4) his social status in the community. 

In the Code and Digest of Justinian liturgies are classified as munera personalia 
(which included the munera sordida) and munera patrimoniorum (Dig. 50, 4, 18), The 
former were those which required a certain amount of personal supervision (or labour) but 
did not involve the incumbent in any pecuniary outlay. The latter included all thosa 
duties which required the holder to contribute from his personal fortune either by direct 
expenditure of money or by furnishing supplies such as the provision of transport for the 
public post or by billeting soldiers or officials in his household. The munera patrimoniorum 
were necessarily limited to owners of property, but the munera personalia could be assigned 
to all classes in the community. 

In the edict of Tiberius Julius Alexander dated a.p. 68 (Dirrenpencer, 0.(70.8S. 669) 
it is provided that citizens of Alexandria should be exempt from yopiwat Nerrovpyias. 
These liturgies probably refer to various public duties in the administration of the nomes 
and villages. Jonguet contrasts these with the woAcriwai Aecrovpyias (cf P. Fior, 382! 

| WILoKES (Grund: fige, 344) observes that the roluneal Anrovpyim mentioned in this papyrus seem to 
be contrasted with the munera patrimoniorum. Cf. alao PSL, 771. 
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dated a.p. 216) which were liturgies peculiar to the municipal organization of the Greek 
cities and of the capitals of the nomes after 202 (JoucuET, La vie municipale duns T Egypte 
romaine, 08). This classification of liturgies is due to the peculiar organization of Egypt as 
a part of the Roman Empire and is not found elsewhere. 

In Egyptian records citizens are frequently classified according to their wealth as ed7ropot 
and dropoc with reference to their ability to perform certam liturgies (WILCKEN, Gr. 
Ostraka, 1, 506 ff.; Grundsittge, 342 ff.; Oxnret, Die Lituryne, sv. mropos; cf. P. (iss. oO). 
The requisite Income for a certain liturgy might vary in different periods and in differenti 
towns, From P. Owy, 1405 we learn that a form of the Athenian antidosis was adopted in 
Egypt whereby those named for liturgies whose duties were beyond their income might 
offer to surrender their property to their nominator m lien of performing the liturgy 
(cf. the commentary of Grenfell and Hunt ad loc.). 

Finally the new document is of importance in classifying public serviee according to 
the social status of the ineumbent. A parallel for this practice is found in the Digest of 
Justinian (50, 4, 3, 15); Praeses provinciae provideat munera et honores in civitatibus 
aequaliter per vices secundum aetates et dignitates, ut gradus munerum honorumque qui 
antiquitus statati sunt, iniungi, ne sine discrimine et frequenter isdem oppressis simul viris 
et viribus res publicae destituantur. Likewise in Cod. J. 10. 48.1 and 2 it is stated that 
men who have attained certain official rank should be excused from hombler liturgies. 
This fragment of papyrus shows that in Egypt a line was drawn between senators and 
non-senators In the assignment of liturgies. A similar distinction is found in Xanthus, a 
Lycian city, where there is a reference to Aovvevtixai and éyuotixal apyar (CAGNAT, 
LG.R.R. 3, 623). Since the line between magistracies and liturgies in the Greek cities Is 
difficult to determine, it is quite possible that the term apyai is used for Xevrovpyias in the 
Lycian inscription and that the distinction of liturgies as senatorial and non-senatorial 1s 
universal. The énormal Xerrovpyia: are recorded in P.S.L. 86, 11 (A.D. 367-375) and in 
P. Laps, 65, 12 (ap. 390). In P- Ory. LLOL, 24 (4.p. 367) a distinction is drawn between a 
citizen of humbler means (SyuoTiens Tuyys) and a senator (SovAeuTHs). A reference to 
Squoriey and SovAevtiey Aecrovpyia may be found (restored) in P.S.J. T71 (ap. 322): 
wapéFopai colt BeSaiar 1a warroy aro Twavrey radon BeBawoe: wal kadapay awd warns 
Sqmorix lis Kak TokerTiKAS kal Sovdevtex| 7s Mectoupyias xTA.|. Here the reference is to an 
estate which is transferred with immunity from all civic and curial obligations. The ex- 
pression SovAevricov dporticpa and another restoration of Sovdevriel hecrovpyla are 
found in P. SJ. 684, a citation of an edict, which, it may be noted in passing, also illustrates 
the assignment of senatorial liturgies by the local senate in the fourth or fifth century 
(,..rpootdatte: pydeva SovAevTiwor gporticua treiced[Gciv| dvev dv[oluacias Tis Sov- 
Aajs...). Other evidence for the rank of the incumbents of the various Egyptian liturgies 
may be found in Orrret, Die Liturgie (see the sub-section Soziale Qualifikation under 
each office, pp. 320ff.). It is probable that there were certain humbler duties (munera 
sordida, gapatixal NMuToupyiai, not necessarily limited to the “ Fronarbeiten " which were 
performed by the native Egyptians) to which law or custom prescribed that citizens of 
senatorial rank or wealth should not be assigned. 
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TEXT. 
| [WO Darerestebinrics 
[.........8ovkeuri chu aFiay ef jet) wpoTepow 


[evreraypevor év ra] Sovdle]uTiea: Nevespari 

[<ai va emritdypalra(?) repeypdder ta Aevtoup- 

[yet trapavdues(?) ébreyepotow Ta wetpacbas : 
[aroxpover@ai(?) tas &|nypotixas iarnpecias Bid 7d 

[éyew rolp[ovs Sov]Acurexat'g, ras 8¢ Bouvdeuti- 

[eas Alerroupyiay awoxpaverGar Tw je evTeTa- 


Lyte év Ta] Tle | BovAevray Leveaare, gpov- 


[Tiron dome of TeAot Jucvoe Tas arepyacias kata row 10 
[wopsow... | 
TRANSLATION, 


s+s++-e--those possessing senatorial rating(?) if not already enrolled in the senatorial 
album, and are illegally(?) trying to avoid the imposition of liturgies by attempting to 
evade(?) plebeian service because they possess senatorial means, and to evade the senatorial 
liturgies on the ground that they have not been enrolled in the album of senators. See to 
it that those performing their duties according to law....... 


Norves. 
L2. déior (mrank, fortune}: of. 2. Foy. 125, 11 (weitowoe déiag yerérdas), PREIGRE, Wirterhuch der 
techischen Papyrusurkunden, av. Cf. Bowkewriay rin, FP. Lone. 1018, 1, 
4 Bowhevried Aevecipers: the album iudicwm is recorded in B.G.U. 288, 4, and the use of the allem 
for laws and edicts ia found in a Ptolemaic document (F. Hib, 20, 9). Cf Pauty-Wissowa, RE, «v. 
4. Hyaera: this restoration gives an awkward word-crder, but it seeme to suit the general senas of 
the document, (Cf Premriaxs, op, cil. &Y.)  wepryperpen (=circumecribe, avoid): of. P Ghry, LB76, 5 (ad 
THe Pwyie wird yoeor...), P. Gren. u, 82 (el ye Botheode fy@par pepiiqe wmepeypaya), PSL 98,16. The 
NOW wepeypady is used in « similar sense, especially in the Byzantine period (ef, PSS 452, 13), 
5, ra reipaefn ia an awkward repetition of ¢riyepotow, but the reading ia certain, 
8. Aquorieqe tenperiag : see Introduction. 
4. droxpoverda: (evade), though not found elsewhere in papyri in thia sense, ts intelligible. 
10, drepryecice is here synonymous with denperias, cf, PREIBIGKE, op. cal. sv. 
1. The document probably provided for the immunity of those who had complied with the law in 
pPertorming their sssigned duties, Cf, P. Gry, 62: robe beqpetnirrer...dAcroupyyrove €lras,... 











NOTES AND NEWS 


To judge from what news has up to the present come to hand from Abydos, our 
expedition there is having a most successful season. The party now consists of Messrs. Frank- 
fort, Felton and Baly, for Dr. Hall, who very kindly undertook to spend some weeks there 
at the beginning of the season in order that the party might have the benefit of his know- 
ledge and experience of the site and the methods of the Society, 1s already back in England. 

In the cemeteries some interesting tombs of the Twelfth Dynasty have been dug, and 
among the best finds are a large stele of the reign of Sesostris TIT with a long religious or 
funerary text, and a fine painted limestone statuette of the same date, together with other 
valuable stelac. Another group of tombs to the south of these last proves to belong to the 
Earlier Intermediate Period, Seventh to Tenth Dynasties, and has yielded button-seals, 
beads and amulets of the type generally associated with this period. 

The main work of the season, namely the clearing up of the problems connected with 
the Osircion, has only just begun. Preliminary trenches and investigations have however 
established one important fact, namely that the whole building was planned and begun 
by Seti I, probably as his cenotaph. This is shown by the fact that granite clamps used 
for binding the limestone blocks in the interior of the main walls of the Great Hall are 
inscribed with his cartouche, This is in itself a discovery of considerable importance, The 
massiveness of the structure which by some has been taken to indicate a Middle Kingdom 
or even Old Kingdom date is, as others of us have believed from the first, simply explained 
by the fact that it had to support the weight of about thirty feet of superincumbent sand. 

Mr, Felton is already at work in the temple of Seti making the complete photographic 
record of the building which is one of the principal aims of our work on the site. 

The installation of pumping machinery needed to drain the water from the rectangular 
“canal” in the Great Hall is now complete. Many of the huge blocks which still en- 
cumbered this portion of the building have been removed and all is ready for the clearance 
of the “canal” which will, wea hope, produce decisive evidence as to the nature of the 
building. Since, however, the Great Hall ts now known to be Seti’s work, and since further 
the innermost chamber, discovered in 1913-14, is inscribed with texts of a funerary nature 
in the name of the same king (Journal, 1, 164), there can hardly be much doubt that the 
building is a cenotaph begun by Seti I and finished by Merenptah, whose inscriptions 
cover the walls of the sloping passage laid bare in 1911. 


It seems at present highly probable that we shall be able to hold our usual annual 
exhibition of objects found in the excavations. Time and place are not yet fixed, but 
the month will probably be July and we hope once again to be allowed the use of the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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The usual series of Winter Lectures has been given this year at Burlington House. 
The following is the complete list: 

October 13th, 1925. Egyptian Literature, by A. M. Blackman, D.Litt. 

November 17th, 1925. Applied Science in Ancient Egypt, by Colonel H. G. Lyons, 
F.R.S. (Postponed from last seasion,) 

January 26th, 1926. Alexandria and Constantinople: The Struggle between Emperor 
and Patriarch, by Norman H. Baynes, 

February 16th, 1926. Early Arabian Tribes, by Sidney Smith, M.A. 

March 16th, 1926. Scarabs, by H. R. Hall, D.Litt. 

Colonel Lyons introduced a novelty into his lecture by showing specimens of Egyptian 
water-clocks and time measurers. We hope to print Mr. Baynes’ lecture in etenso in our 
next number, 


Plate x1 in Volume XI of this Journal, a map accompanying Mr, Murray's article on 
Roman Roads and Stations in the Eastern Desert, was intended to be a folder but was 
unfortunately printed on an unfolded sheet. Its edges thus come uncomfortably close to 
the margins of the page, and the unsightliness of this will be intensified by the trimming of 
the binder. We therefore advise readers to instruct their binders to mount this plate ona 
rather deep guard and to fold it. 


The fourth volume of the Theban Tombs Series will be ready in a few weeks’ time. 
and is of special interest in view of the recent discoveries at Luxor. The subject is the 
well-known tomb of Huy, the viceroy of Nubia in the reign of Tutankhaman. Many of 
the seenes are published for the first time, and Mra. Davies's copies display a degree 
of accuracy not found in the previous publications. There will be five magnificent plates 
in coloured collotype, and thirty-five more plates in line and eollotype. The explanatory 
text, which will discuss the personality and career of Huy, and considerably amplifies our 
knowledge of conditions under TutCankhamén, is by Dr, Alan Gardiner. The book will 
cost fifty shillings to the general public, but is offered to members of the Egypt Exploration 
Society for thirty-three shillings A special offer is now also made to members for the 
four memoirs of the series hitherto published; these can now be obtained for the inclusive 
price of five guineas. Orders should be sent to the Secretary of the Society, at 13 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1, 


The Society’s library at 13 Tavistock Square is being increasingly used, and becoming 
more fully appreciated. We have to thank various donors of books for their help in this 
particular branch of our activities. There are, however, still many regrettable gaps in our 
collection, while at the same time we have some volumes in dupheate. Perhaps members 
who have Egyptological books for which they have no further use would willing to 
present these to the library for the benefit of other members. Those who possess duplicates 
might be glad to effect an exchange. Our secretary is always pleased to hear from such 
members, and will send the rules for borrowing hooks and the list of available duplicates 
on request, 


The offer by Mr. Rockefeller of £2,000,000 to the Egyptian Government for the endow. 
ment of 4 museum adequate to exhibit the antiquities of the country is an event as 
important as it is amazing in the history of archaeology, We do not yet know exactly 

Journ. of Evypt. Arch, x1. ig 
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what is envisaged by the donor, but it is quite clear that the gift will act as an immense 
stimulus to Egyptological research. Its first effect will doubtless be to relieve the con- 
gestion existing in the Cairo Museum, There is already a serious lack of space—the finds 
from the tomb of Tutfankhamin alone will require many rooms for their proper storing 
and exhibition—and the shortage is perpetually accentuated by the fact that structural 
troubles constantly necessitate some portion of the building being under repair and so out 
of commission. The main moral of the gift, however, is the immense educational value 
which is clearly attached by « far-sighted American to Egyptian antiquities, not only for 
Egypt herself but for the world in general. 


The first two fascicules of the Revue de [ Egypte anctenne, the organ of the new Sociéte 
francaise d'égyptologie, have lately appeared, They contain 132 pages of text and 5 plates, 
of which the first is a fine coloured half-tone of the beautiful Eighteenth Dynasty royal 
head in glass paste in the Louvre. Each volume is to consist of four fasricules, and the 
price of subscription is 150 francs for France and 175 for foreign countries in the Postal 
Union. 
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The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus: Introduction, Trawseription, Translation and Commentary, By T. Ente 
Peer, Liverpool, the University Press, and London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1923. Price 63)-. 


The technical writings (“ scientific” is hardly the term) which have come down to us from Ancient 
Egypt deal mostly with the two subjects medicine and mathematics; and the most representative 
document of the latter class is the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus. [tis in an excellent state of preservation, 

is about 17 feet long, and containa, in addition to a long series of tables, nearly 90 problema and exercises 
covering a large part of the arithmetical knowledge and practice of the Middle Kingdom, It is thus of very 
great importance not only in Egyptian studies but for the general history of early mathematics. Nearly 
the whole of it was purchased at Thebes in 1858 by A. Henry Rhind, an Engtish traveller and writer on 
Egypt, and after his death was acquired by the British Museum; some fragments, apparently broken off 
by natives when dividing the roll into pieces, were bought by another traveller, Edwin Smith, and, with 
other objects from his collection, passed in 1907 into the possession of the Historical Society of New York. 
Shortly after their acquisition of the main papyrus the Trustees of the British Museum had lithographic 
plates prepared for a facsimile reproduction; in the publication, however, they were anticipated by 
August Eisenlohr, who in 1877 brought out facaimile plates accompanying o treatise, Hin Mathematinches 
Hondbuch der alten Aegypter, which until now has remained the only comprehensive treatment of the 
document, Not until 1498 did the British Museum facsimile appear, by no means an improvement on its 
predecessor’, Eisenlohrs book, now nearly 50 years old, is both antiquated and unsatisfactory in treat- 
nent; not only dova it contain a quantity of wrong readings, translations and interpretations, and omits 
the fragmenta in America, but ulso the explanations of the exercises are often complicated and abstruse to 
a degree which is wholly unnecessary in dealing with a mathematical system so simple in ite principles 
aa the Egyptian one. For many years a new edition of the papyrus has heen badly needed; this want ix 
now ably supplied by Professor Peet's work. 

‘he volume opens with useful sections dealing with previous work on the papyrits, the date of the 
latter, and ite contents. These are followed by others of a more general nature, which make the book 
an excollent survey of Egyptian mathemntics as a whole, rather than merely the edition of o single 
document. That on the general character of Egyptian mathematics is the most important; it takes us 
into that sirange world in which there is (on paper, at least) no such thing as ?y, for which" the only 
equivalent aymbol is 1, 44, ; in which it is possible to multiply directly only by 2, 10, 3, and }; where 
multiplication and division are performed by exactly the same operation; and where, in spite of these 
limitationa, complex calculations are performed often with surprising ease and accuracy, With regard to 
the fractional quantities, Peet mikes out a good case for the conoephion among the Egyptians (often denied 
by modern writers) of fractions other than j in which the numerator is more than 1, although the 
notation did not admit the expression of these in writing ; and be maintains that the method employed to 
add fractions in special cases waa identical in principle with our use of & common denominator. The 
section © Method of setting out the sums” contains a useful treatment of the technical termns and phrases 
used in the formulation, solution and proof of the problems. In the “Comparison of Egyptian mathe. 
matics with Babylonian * the interesting fact is pointed out that the Sumerians Possessed a system of 
ij nolopouxs to our own, a great advance over the Egyptian 

SF rapeiiona ‘ivea'w wuetol uncut of what little the Greske have to say On Egyptian 





The translation and commentary, in which the rendering of each section is accompanied by «a discussion 
of its nature, the arithmetical methods employed, special words, scribal errors, and so on, are put in such a 
1 While Eisenlohr's plates respect the divisions of the text, one might think that « blind man had been 
entrusted with the division of the British Museum plates. The lutter publication was faithfully dealt with by 
Garrity in Orientulistische Literaturzeituny, 01, 116-7. 
* Such a symbol would doubtless seem to the Egyptians to be a mere evasion | 
lé—2 
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way as to be as clear as possible not only to non-mathematical readers like the present reviewer, but also 
to thoae who know no Egyptian. In the course of this part, however, the author brings out many mterest- 
ing philological points, of which the most important, resulting from a new reading, is the taking the word 
for “how much?” (ver), previously unknown before Late Egyptian, back to the Middle Kingdom. At the 
end are #4 plates containing the complete hieroglyphic transcription of the original hieratic, with notes 
in which, among other things, the errora of the British Museum facsimile are pointed out; also a plate 
giving in facsimile the New York fragments, which bridges the gulf previously existing between the two 
portions of the papyrus, | 

The author is to be congratulated on a very able piece of work ; it may be added that the volume is a 
handsome small folio, of unusually tasteful appearance inside and out, and does credit to its printers and 
publishers. 

The rest of this review is concerned with a number of points in the volume which invite criticism or 
remark of a more or less technical character. 

Page 4. “Table of resolution of fractions with numerator 2" is not a very happy description of 
Pia. A-D, These tables ore concerned with the division of 2 by odd numbers—a somewhat different thing. 

P. 5, Noa 56-0 do not all deal with “batter of pyramid”; 57 and 590 deal with ite height. 

Pp. &-7. Eisenlohr speaks (op. mt. 1) of a “leather roll of mathematical content® in the british 
Museum, It would be good to know definitely whether this document exists or not, 

P. 7. [venture to include here, as not irrelevant to the matter in hand, two remarks on the Cairo writing 
tablets a discussed by Peet in “Arithmetic In the Middle Kingdom,” Journal, rx, 91 foll.:—(a) the work- 
ings-out of the fractions 4 and ,4, of the gallon on these tablets contain, as by-products, also the fractions 
i, de Be dks While yy can be obtained by halving }; since }, }, 3, yh require no working-out, the possessor 
of these calealations has at bis disposal all the fractions from 7 to j,, except | and ,; and these were 
possibly obtained aa q of } and ij, respectively. Thus the series of fractions chosen for caleulation, namely, 
4.4, dos aye te, is perhaps not merely fortuitous, (6)' ibid., 93, footnote 2, and #4; the correct amount, 

fy: 18 given in three out of the four reckonings of + gallon ; in the fourth the fractions are illegible, 

P. 10. The Egyptians’ mathematics was certainly extremely practical, materialistic like themselves, 
but | cannot agree that “everything is expressed in concrete terms,” in view of the terms At, “quantity,” 
Afyt, “ superticies," written with a (ef. remmrks to p, 61). 

PL12. bi And, literally “to break-off from among," the expression for “to subtract from” (moa. 43,50, 
G4, 55, G4), hints at an idea of subtraction different from our own. | take it that if we form a mental 
image of say the subtraction of 3 from 9, we imagine the removal of the last three units composing nine 
(77 EP 1%), the first wiz (7 1 1* 1*) being left intact. But the Egyptian phrase seems to indicate that 
any three unite “from among" 9 could be taken away. 


The writing © for Abi in nos. 43, 60 is noteworthy. 


P. 13. It is perhaps overstating it to aay that division was secomplished by reversing the process of 
multiplication. In multiplying 7 by 5 and in dividing 35 by 7, the working on paper ia the same, namely 
~J 7 
Z ld 
\4oa 
In the multiplication the result is obtained by adding the producta of thoae ultipliers which make up 5 
in the division it ia obtained by adding the multipliers of those products which make ae al 


Pp. 13-14. W¢h tp may mean “add cases (or instances)"; eg, wth tp m 4 (Fr) apw $—“add inistances 
with 4 to® 3 times"=44444=12 Ina calculation pm Fir) ape oes 
1 4 
2 8 


4 16 
to one “case” of 4 ip added 2 “cases” of it, then 4“ cases” of it: and by a slicht extensd jean | 
P14. NU A dot HPs explanations of this interesting phrase are not y nee 
| . 7 | ery satisfactory, and there is 
another which he has overlooked. Vis 2 Ant 5 muat mean literally, as P, aays, “summon 2 out of 5," and 
in this connection it should be pointed out that an expression 2 Ant 5 (without nif), with meaning 2+4, 
! From my collation of the originals, 72 cancot mean:* with " | 
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or 7, oF any other meaning, does not oocur; Ant 4 is then un adverbial clause dependent on aid 2. Other- 
wise it might be possible to translate “formulate (2 out of 6),” although thie would break down when the 
numbers are reversed, for “5 out of 2” means nothing, as F. implies. Now the anawer to * summon (or, 
call forth) 2 out of 5* is | j),, or as we say, $; and this is arrived at by the following calculation : 

l 


6 

i = 3h 

“MS OW 
\ve 3 


Here, by multiplying 5 by various fractions, we have “called forth” 2 (in the two parte 12 and }) out of 
it; and what has “called forth” this 2 out of it are the two fractions 4, 4),, which form the response to 
the command “call forth 2 out of 4." To call forth 6 out of 2 we proceed in the same fashion: 


I 2 
“2 Bt 
ea | 


Out of 2 -we have evoked 5 (in the two parta 4 and 1) and this by means of the multipliers 2 and 4, which 
latter constitute the answer. The phrase ali 4 Ant # thus refers to the actual arithmetical process with 
pen and paper. 

JVié in nos. 44 and 5 seems to mean “call forth "or “formulate” the content from given data, Visi, 
“reckoner,” in no. 67 might have been mentioned in this connection (ef. also Leawere C. 167; Petragrad 
Pap, 1116 4, recto, 147). 

For the subjectless Apr m in Berlin Pap. 6619, compare Uriunden, v, 30. 17: “ There resulted (literally, 
Resulted in) the gods in the presence of Rot"; and Oratmal Memphitischer Theologie, line 53, 
“(It) resulted inthe heart ) | » 

Ht) remultéd in the:toewae | as a symbol of Atti, 

P15. The word for “two-thirds” is chown by evidence at Saqqara, shortly to be published, to be not 
2, “two parts,” but mel, “the two parts” 

Py. 17-18 The description of the Egyptian equivalent of the addition of fractions by common 
denominator might have been put more simply. [In most eases (nos. 21-5, d2, 4, 36-4, 76) the reckoner 
simply divided the denominator of each fraction into the highest denominator {assigning 1 to the latter), 
quite regardless whether this was a “common denominator” in our sense or not ; if one of the fractiona to 
be added waa %, he treated this as its reciprocal, 14. F.g., in adding a series of fractions wy, soy doy vto, 
he would perform this process by putting under these fractions the numbers 7}, 2, 14, 1, respectively ; 
total 12, which is ~, of 120; answer, therefore, jj. There is no need to believe that he consciously 
ealtulated the number of ;),ths contaimed in each fraction, as P. considera; it is more likely that he 
treated them for the time being as whole numbers (cf. note below to pp. 36 foll.). But in the fim or 
“completion ” reckonings (nos. 7-20) special rules to apply ; when } and } are added to the fraction 
taken, the “addition-number,” as one might call it, is 25; when 4 and 4 are added, the “addition- 
number” is 18 (ef, remarks below to pp. 53 foll.). This disposes of all the cases except nos. 31 and 33, in 
which for some obscure reason the addition number is 1} times the number of the highest fraction, boing 
42 in both cases. 

P. 20. That the Egyptian reckoner used tables for the purpose of taking two-thirds of a number seems 
to me quite doubtful. In the first place, no such tables are known before Byzantine times; we might well 
have expected one in Mind, if it were necessary. Secondly, it was perfectly easy for a reckoner to take 
two-thirds of any number below 100 in bis head, by splitting up the number in question into not more 
than three parts, provided that he knew by beart (a4 no reckoner could fail to do) the 4 of about a 
dozen numbers, say of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 15, 21, 30, 45, 60, 75, 90, of which all but 4 and 6 are chosen for their 
obviousness. Thus, § of 87 is 4 of 75, 9and 3; of 50, 9 of 45 and 5; of 25, § of 21,6 and 1; and ao on. 
Anyone will find that with « few minutes’ practice he can do this mentally with ease. In some cases there 
are Bhort outa by subtraction ; eg, 4 of 29 ia not only q of 21, 6 and 2 but also j of 30 less § (of 1) ; 4 of 
74 is 3 of @0, 9 and 5, but also § of 75 less 3 (of 1). Taking two-thirds of numbers higher than 100 by the 
attne process is only a matter of extending one’s repertory. 

“ His sole meana of finding one-third of a quantity was to take two-thirds and then halve it.” This is 
surely an overstatement. The fact that halving two-thirds is his almost invariable method of arriving ae 
one-third on paper must not blind us to the other fact that the Egyptian, like everyone alse, had nitimuntely 
no way of arriving at two-thirds but via one-third, | think that he used this roundabout method for 
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halve this when one-third was wanted, than to acquire the practice of taking both two-thirds and one- 
third mentally ; secondly, that the method has this great advantage, that you can easily check your merits] 
arithmetic by adding the two-thirds and the one-third together and seeing if the total equals the number 
operated upon. In other words, the two-thirds affords a proof of the one-third step, That this method is 
adhered to with such simple numbers as 3, $, will be due merely to force of habit. 

P. 22 ‘er occurs Sift, rv, line 30 (not 130). 

P.23 Although fmt has the general meaning of “working-out,” it certainly means “proof” in the 
table of resolutions, where it would have been more helpful so to translate it 

rt ml Apr, For this phrase P. cites, apart from the Rhind Papyrus, (a) (rk, rv, 121.14. To these, null 
(b) beginning of the rubrie of Spell 125 of the Boot of the Dead (best text, Vu), and (c) Uk, rv, 1084. 4. 
(a) reads, following an appeal for the Atp rdf niiot formula, irt ml ior, mi nit r Apw, hintre Ant wal pi: 
Aik m t, Agsk m A(w bt... ; (b) reads drt wed Apr m wiht in nt mite: ddbne r pw wth, ter... ; while (c) is an 
appeal for funerary prayers to every scribe who is capable, who ta familiar with and reads writings, etc., 
thf-nimd-r rirt mi Apr, “and whom « master has taught to...." This last example shows the irt to be 
infinitive, as is indeed fairly obyions from the RAind examples; further, the position of the phrase here 
disposes of any such meaning as “doing as follows!,” in fact it can mean only something like “to act 
properly.” It is probable that Apr is subjectless fdm-/, “as occurs” in the meaning of “as (it) is done,” for 
we have an analogy in the frequent phrase in the Old Kingdom tombs Nn oh “et it done !" (of. 
Examas, Haden, Aufe und Lieder, 0). This gives us for the other examples, in which a procedure stands in 
apposition to it, “the doing as (it) oocurs” or “as is done,” ie, “the proper procedure?” We can now 
translite the other two examples: (a) “the proper procedure, according to what is regular, the recitation (1) 
before this stela, ‘Thy thousand of bread, thy thousand of beer...'""; (b) “The proper procedure in this 
Hall of Truth: one shall recite thie spell being pure and elean...." It is difficult to believe that in the 
Rhind Papyrus tet mi Apr does more than indicate the correct method with regard to some operation. 

P. 25. “The Aekat or bushel” But a bushel is nearly eight times-es much as a Aekat, which is 
1,4 gallons! “Gallon” is a far better rendering. | 

That fractions of a gallon other than the dimidiated series (1, 4...) were not tolerated is not the ease; 
we have Aifi |, .e., 33} gallona, not only in MAind, no, 82 (called, p.26, footnote 2, “a unique instance”), but 
also twice in Aahun, 16.54, 55 ; further, 52% gallons, 34 gallons, 2}, gallons, and 1% gallons (twice), KaAua, 
15. 50-3, 18, 3, 4 

Footnote 4. Only no. 705 is wrongly reversed. 

P. 26, The special signe for 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 gallons (9 omitted in Mitten, Hierut, Paldographie, but 
occurring /thind, no. 84) are doubtless al] ligatures for groups of short vertical strokes, these ligatures 
taking o different course of development from those of the general numerals. It is noteworthy that in 
Riind and the Middle Kingdom papyri the same special signs for 5, 6,7, 9 are used for both gallons and 
aruraet, except that Khind uses ordinary 5 for arwrae. 

P. 33, Hit m here seems to be identical in meaning with ¢é mi (literally “enter into"), often used of 
penetrating in the sense of understanding : of, eg., Urk., rv, 350. 18, 903. 19, 1104. 19: Paihean 615: 
flee Sarees) Rifed, rv, 49. | Bence 

‘par here “to copy" a writing, not merely “to write.” Clear examples, t from this passage, are: 
Denkmal Memph. Theologie, Sabacon's heading ; Vu, 137a, 37 (rubric) ; Wich, Bidets Epa PL IV, L 
In Ptolemaic times weakened to “to write, compose,” af. Canopus 17, 34—ypddserr, LiKe : 

“Trt the likeness of ® (m anf r); better, “according to." 

Pp, 44. The very fact that there waa no uniform method for calling f a ever “paced 
is the reason why these tables (with or without justificatory proofs) eonitean) ae nate eae 

Pp. 38 foll. Why are the numbers of the first lines reversed in the translation in every case! Not only 
is this quite unnecessary, but it really obscures the meaning. Thus, where P. gives “Divide 2 by, By “4 
Yeh, } i 24th," the original Ins “Call forth 2 out of 7. 4.124 4," that i “} (calle forth) 13-3 
gk (calla forth) }," the calling-forth fractions being written in red to make them as salient as possible 

The proofs contained in this long table repay a slightly closer study than P. has given them in hia 
t The text continues with epithets ‘calm, pationt,"" ete, 

: MT hpr apparently means ‘ properly" also in Ebers, 67, 5 (add $0. 16), Buvescn, Wirterd,, 1541, cited by Peet. 
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book. In the firet place, they seem to contain evidence of an interesting application of an arithmetical 
proportion, Let us take, to begin with, 2+7 os it stands in the papyrus’, We have, os proof that } calls 
forth 1} } and 2, calls forth } :-— 


I 7 
} 3} Yo» 
NI oi 2 iM 
\4 gh 4} “4038 


Here the 4 on the left indicates that 29 is 4 times 7, which is demonstrated on the right; that ia, the 
proof that J. of 7 is } ia that 28 ia 4 times 7. The left-hand 28 should of course have been dotted (4). 
Another typical case is 2+27, where the proof that ,) and 4, call forth 3 is* 


1 87 
“ho oU6mk COU 
ME ff | 


Here the figure 9 on the left® evidently shows that jy of 27 is 1} because 18 (the reciprocal of 7) is 4 (the 
reciprocal of 1) of 27 ; halla aaa: det had Sao: 54 ia twice 27. In fact, the 


author of this part of AAtnd has grasped the proportion aiyiss a and hos used this in his proofs 
wherever y is 4 multipls, or 9, of. In 2+17 we have the instructive computation 


Ly 

a: 
\3 oak 4 
| 


Now aocording to our idens yt, is not twice ;y but 2 of it, and so on; and it seems clear that the figures 
are to be interpreted ; igre pees 17 are 61, and because 51 is 3 times 17, 4) of 17 ian}. It waa not 
necessary to dot the 17 and 34, turning them into their reciprocals, for these numbers are only steps to 
show that 51 is 3 times 17. But the fact is that Epis it suited him the Sail reckoner regarded 


SX a8 2 3 soe no. 61a, where 5. _is called twice * , and — = is called six times © - In 241 we have 
I 41 
\2 82 
S416 
“Go 06ghh—ClCUt 
“8 gh = =f 


Hore similarly the first three lines are only steps to arrive at the last two, The last but one shows tts 
that 21, of 41 is } because 246 is 6 times 41, and 246 is 6 times 41 because 41 x 2=43 and 41 x 4=164, 
244=6 and 82+164=246. Poet, however, prints the middle numbers in the last two lines on whole 
numbers, 246, 3285, showing perhaps that he has not quite grasped the nature of the calculation. The wan 


tT use - asa convenient symbol in references to these tables, although the papyrus nowhere speaks of 2 
‘divided by '' a number. 

® For the corrected disposition of the figures here, see below, , 

* ‘The numbers that should properly be ticked bere are not } and 2, bot ~y and ¥,, and similarly in o large 
number of cases. The reason for putting the tick to the outside number seems to be merely lock of apace. 

4 Or, as 7 should prefer to write, z:y2: G22. Ti would be very much better to diseard our fractional notation 

in translations or discussions of Egyptian mathematioal matter, and to reproduce the original notation by writing 
§, 3, 47, ote, instead of }, hy al, ete. In thia way we should leave behind the non-Egyptian idea of s numertor, 
except with ‘the two parts"! (our }), which might be rendered as Xp or 9. We should also do well not to talk of 
the denominators of Egyptian fractions, bot of their ‘ numbers" only; it would then be clearer why, to the 
Egyptian, 17x 9= 4. 

Tt would surely have been better to reproduce in the translation the fmotiona or whole numbers just as they 
‘are found in the original, and to have corrected them, if necessary, in brackets or in the commentary, rathor than 
to have changed them without comment (see p, 35, 1. 5), which obliges the student conatantly to refer to the 
transoription and the facsimile. F."s correction; are, further, not consistent; contrast (by recourse to the 
facsimile) the translations of 2<-10 and 2<21 with those of 2+-99 and 2+ 101, 
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of the above-mentioned proportion may be the cause of the frequent omission of the dota, eg., in 2+21, 
where we have 


1 21 1 | 
Ni 4s whichshouldbo WG OO 
“2 42 «4 “2 oak ¢ 


Here the copyist was doubtless thinking, a= he wrote, that § of 21 is 14 and twice 21 are 42, and hence 
forgot te dot the 21 and 42. 

It must here be pointed out that the greater number of these divisions of 2 by 3 to 101 are badly (that 
is, Hlogically) set out in the papyrus—in all cases, namely, but 25, 7, 9, 11 (7), 14, 15, 17, 19, 23, 37, 41. 
The badly set-out cases comprise all those in which 2 is called forth in the two parta 1) and 4, and in 
addition nearly all those in which the first callor-forth is a high fraction either “found” or shown to be 


correct by applying the proportion x :y oe : <, One example will suffice : 2+27 should take the form 
1 87 | 1 @& 
SP ea) oS 
“2 rs i eae “2 ne 4 


The reason for this ix either the copyist's confusion with multiplication by 24, or else a desire to keep the 
initial dividend-numbers, which also serve as headings, as near the margin as possible, for ready reference ; 
or both. The proper arrangement of the figures is observed in cases where there is progressive reduction 
of the frat number by 4, 4,...or by %, 4,.... Peet has corrected in his translation the faulty setting-out of 
the original in nearly all cases, but not in 2-21, 27, 51, 67. 

Although the proofs of this table are very various in their superficial appearance, three types account 
for all of them bunt three. These types are as follows :-— 

L. When 2 ie called forth as 1444, the denominators of the two fractions required are respectively § of 
and twice the number operated upon. Thia relation ia pointed out, which constitutes proof hy the principle 
eiet: ; : = 2+21, 27, 33, 30, 45, 51, 67, 63, 69, 75, 81, 87, 99, and in principle 2+03, belong to this class. 

It. The number is reduced by either the 4, },... series or the 4, 4,... series, until the first calling-forth 
fraction is reached, The remaining fractions are proved by the above-mentioned proportion, and by 
appended multiplications where thought necessary, This class includes 2+7, 11, 13, 17, 19, 23, 37, 41; 
and 2+6, 9 really belong to it, 

LU. Proof of the first calling-forth fraction is omitted, being generally replaced by the word “ found,” 
and the remaining fractions (except in 2+91, where both fractions are “found") are proved by the 
proportion. To this class belong 2+25, 209, 31, 43, 47, 40, 53, 65, 59, 61, 65, 67, 71, 73, 77, 79, 83, 35, 89, 
B1, Os, 7. 

This leaves us with only 2-15, which virtually belongs to class 1; 2235, the proof of which is 
mui generis and obecars to me; and 2+101, which breaks entirely fresh ground (see note thereon below). 

The choice of the fractions employed in each resolution is evidently dictated largely by their 
conveniences in calculations. For example, an even number is preferred as the denominator of the first 
fraction?; but if this would be paid for too dearly by the increase in the number of fractions required (us 
with 2+25) itis renounced, Facility in proving the fractions may be another factor. 

P, 40,1. 5. The first “}” is w misprint for 2. 

P. 47, Surely the proof of 2+ 101 should be restored thus ; 

fl wi 4] 


\2 poe] 4 
\3 303] 
\6; #08 3 


It is, aa P. says, quite likely that the resolution-tables of the period hardly went beyond 2+ 101, and 
any table has its limita, while numbers are limitless. What then is a reckoner to do when confronted with 
a high number for which the tables give him no resolution? The RAind resolution of 2+ 101, so far from 
being the lame and impotent conclusion that P. considers it, is of the greatest value because in it the 


1 Because strictly speaking there should be a 8 before the J, in 2-5, and a 2 before the ji; in 3-9. 
na ! a1 jf 
? This rules out at once the nse of the formula ~ =~ + — (see p. 34), which would give an uneven denominator 
for the firet fraction in half the cases. 
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table furnishes the user, as a parting gift, with « <imple formula by which without farther a he can 
Back 0d 


perform all higher resolutions, with ease if not with elegance, namely, 2+2=—+ 


x os * a7 a Bg. 


2+ 267 = shy ohy chy vesg- This formula is more cumbersome than 2+0 = =f where a==tt 
(by which 2+267=,1, yybex) but is sartataly more inanageable, and requires only the modest (and easily 
checked) multiplication 22, (r+Z2=) 3x, (fax 2—) fir, 

P. 60, middle. The division of | loaf (ao: L} is perhaps given as a model of the method to be employed, 
Division of 3 and 4 lonves was perhaps omitted because the andwers could be obtained from donbling the 
divisions of 6 and 8; division of 5 loaves nay have bean omitted as being self-evident, 

P.53, no. 4, The noun wt, the sume word aa the feminine “indirect genitive exponent!” seema to 
mean primarily something very abetract like “being,” or better, the German Wesen, Thus with suffixes 
nik, ney, etc. (independent pronouns), dein Wesen, acin Wesen, ic, “thou,” “he” This meaning waa not 
early lost sight of; in Aéind, no. 49, we have at-f pw m #At, “das ist sein Wesen in Obertliiche.” (The 
aisbe-form of this, atl, originally “ he who belongs to existence," means “he who exista.”) Vt pw bere; in 
hos, 4 wie fi, must however meau, aa P. says, something like “this (pw) in it (nf)," which agrees with the 
Ebers passnge (99.5); “Every member of his has its yeaselu, i et it (the heart) apmiks through the 
veauels of every limb"—where pw functions as copula. [ cannot agree with P., however, that the 
equivalent nae of nf and mitt in these AAind passages helps us much with the Siwhe jMinages, where jf 
can hardly mean anything but “fact” (4 sense very near that of “existence”); “Is it the fact that | have 
opened his door?” and “Is God ignorant of what he has destined to be known’! How is the fact ¢" 


No. 4, eo... Restore [~~ We cits And take yy an error for 





<a 
~ Que » Which ia required here. The scribe was apparently uncertain which to write throughout 
tae group (mos. 1-6); ef. ~ go almost certainly ir? si[tt] again, in no, 4 (ignored in the trans- 


lation), and ~ te nd . with omission of ! as in ye a, in no. 6") The scribe may have been led 


astray by shia ou occurrence of mitt pw at the end of these problema. 

P, 56, no. 14, This bungled calculation would be correct, and in place (see below) if the quantity taken 
had been 3, (with commen denominator 28) instead of jy. 

No, 15, Not only would the existing answer be correct if the quantity taken was J, ,4,, but the 
quantity taken here would then conform with the othera in that the firat fraction would be a multiple of 
the second: further, the common denominator, seen from the first column to be 24, requires the 


denonzinator of tha second fraction to be $94, ie, 98x8° The sign K is not: “an abbreviation of: the 





verb: ¢4t, ‘to be wrong,’ "to err,’" which ot this period is still written ~ § A; it stands either for the 
verb ift, “to be defective,” or ita causative “to falsify.” The same abbeoviation Peasant, Bi. 106, and ef. 
Voortsana, Kommentar, 04, 

P, 57, nos, 18, 19. The reckoner evidently knew well that to get ¢ of a fraction with even denominator 
you take half as much again as the latter, and dot the result—a simple “dodge." Note that except with 
4,4, 4, which have special signs, the first fraction taken is undotted (Le. stands ax 4 whole number) in 
every case but two in nos, 7-20; is this from the secribe's preoccupation with the next step | 

Pp. 53 foll. (nos, 7-20). P. regards these “completions” as experimental caleulationa in which o 
fractional quantity is taken, its 4 and } or its $ and } added to it, and the result recorded when this 
happens to bean aliquot part. Quite another view seems to ine to be possible :— 

(1) The calculations contain many mistakes, and it is therefore not too arbitrary to assume that thore 





1 The semantic connection between the two uses ia well seon from a compound like nt Add, which can he 
equally well rendered “‘ Rechnungswesen " and “ what belongs to reckoning," 

* For Wt-nf rh ct. Berlin Leather, 1/8, 

* Which stood in nos. 1, §, we cannot tell. 

* The sign in Prise, 1/dis surely [ merely, us elsewhere with thi in that MS. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. IT 
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are also one or two mistakes in the sequence. No. 8 is obviously out of place, for, being of the 1 +a+t 
type, it belongs among nos, 16-20, If we further put the fanity no. 9 at the head af the list, and acoapt 
P's clearly correct emendation of it (44), then we have, after nos. 14, 16 have been corrected an 
indicated abowe :— . , r ata 

A. A series of nine “completions * which are all additions of 4and } to the quantity taken, in which 
the common denominator is 24, and in which the quantities taken follow a deacending order of magnitude? : 
4,8, 4, i, Ta vie ge. ae, With a oorresponlingly dimidiated series of totals, i, +, 4, I, 4, TELL pai and 

B. A shorter series, falling into two sub-groups (nos, 16, 8; nos. 17, 18, 19, 20), which are all additions 
of 4 and } to the quantity taken, in which the common denominator is 18, and in which the quantrties 
taken again follow a halving order: 4,4; 4.4, ¢y. dy, with totals 1,4; -§, hy ty ae- 

(2) P, says, p. 54, footnote 1, “The ignoring of the fact that to add to a number ite third and ite two- 
thirds is equivalent to doubling it is a further testimony to the experimental nature of these caleulations.* 
But it is out of the question that any Egyptian reckoner could possibly have ignored this most elementary 
fact. Nos. 16, 8, 17-20 must have had eome other purpose than merely to double fractions tm this 
roundabout way. It would seem that in nos, 7-20 we have two seta of completion tables, arranged—in the 
archetype—in a progressive sequence to facilitate reference, same of them furnished with proofs by 
commen denominator, each onlen lation being intended to furniah a oumber of useful data. To take o 
simple case, tio, LB 


a 

4 

t ot 
Total = =4 


supplies answers to the questions : what is } of {7 what is 4 of }? what is 1] of }) what is 1) of }7 what 
completes | to. 1) what completes } to 4? what completes ,, to 4? what completes any two of these to 47 

P. 88. Are the two groups, nos. 7-20.and 21-3, ao different as P. declares? In no, 21, for instance, the 
reader ia told to complete @ jy from 1,7. to find what completes §+ ;) to 1: anawer } },. But this 
information might conceivably have been found in the preceding group, from a calculation 


1 &£ te 
+ 3 
4 oh 

Tatal 1 


The reader would then have picked out his two jrda and his jth, and have seen in « moment that he was 
left with } j),. But in the absence of such help, he ts here shown how to solve the problem for himself. 

% in the sentence ffm m 1 wm F is probably the not infrequent enclitice which follows an imperative ; 
the translation is thus “Complete 2 from yi" “What?” in auch a sentence would almost certainly be 
ti-m, placed at the beginning, compare tim dd fw, “what says it?" in nos. 35,37, and Aalun, & 24. This 
view is supported by no, 23, where 4ém is oertamly in the imperative, The interrogative m as subject of 
idm-f at this period would be very abnormal, if indeed possible, 

Note the two constructions ifm m and émr. The difference is perhaps hardly brought out by P.'s 
“ complete into” and “is complete up to.” [ would translate ion Vm J as “complete « from 1,” Le, 
taking | aa the source of completion, and fm r J as “is complete up to 1," with P. 1, adds up to 1. 

P. 59, no, 22, “Majority” brings out the meaning of : as exces, 


P. 61, P. says of *A¢, “ (mathematical) quantity,” that it “is a good example of the concrete nature of 
Egyptian mathematics” because it means literally “a heap.” But the determinatives indicate the opposite 
of anything concrete; ‘ Alig is “quantity” in quite & general sense, like PAU a 
“surface.” After all, some of our own technical terms have a sufficiently humble 
cube, trapetiam, mass, “literally” o rollor, th player's die, a small table, a cals. 

P, 3, no, 28, One could translate “j coming in (m ¢£) and (later) 4 going out (m prt)” The abbreviated 

ritings AVA or Ao for ¢E prt are frequent in religious texts of the New Kingdom, eg., Uriunden, 
iv, 464. 15, 1103. 2; Prean, Jascrr. Hi¢rogt., 1, pl 9; Suanrz, Egn. Jnserr., 1, 106 6, Here the infinitives 
follow the proposition m, as is normal with verbs of motion. 


| Expressed hore in modern notation for clearness. E Undatted in the arlwinal 
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P, 66, no. 30. The translation “10 is § j4, of what?" is preferable, aa not moe BR Loent | ~-= wR 
is the writing elsewhere in this papyrus (nos. 35, 37), and in this period, for “what?” “whol” begianing 
Aaentence, fpr, “has become,” probably moans merely “ is," 

Do $e,“ he who says it,” which is common in mathematical problema (here and in wos, 32, 35-7 ; 
Achwa, 6, 24, 28), is quite remarkable. Why fe and not 4! 

P. 72, n0. 35. The muech-discussed fied Ag?stiet ag Aor foblt,.obed mf-bed will perhaps bear a few 
words more, ‘ful fiff-dl is certainly perfect; “I have gone down 3 times” andl not present, as P. trans- 
lates ; verbs of motion in the first person singular of the peeudoparticiple are frequent in narratives, The 
peitieiad form 12a problem not elucidated by reference to Serum, Verhum, 0, 116; for the two other 
examples which 5. cites are probably both participles in non-verbal sentences: “The things (berries) 
which go down (come forth)...are like,.... But the existence of the geminated paeudopurticiple with verbs 
TT gem, (op. cit., 106) mosay throw some light on the matter, The difficulty in translating this passage in 
the past hus been the failure to see that “I” is a quantity which chunges with every step: “I () have 
gone down 3 times te the gallon measure, and u third of me (x) being added te me (Bx), | (2]2) become 
(or, return) complete.” It is a moot point whether /\ @ here ia an auxiliary “become” or really “return.” 

P. 76. ~. Oe here is probably éda-f pw, in which pe often has to be translated “for.” P.'s state- 
ment, p. 7, m 1, that “there are no passive examples known" is wrong; cf. WVebwent, 17. 10, 19, 20, 
Nu, 18. 23. “fre written “> also in no. 64. 


fam | 

P. Ti. The “backbone,” which is the literal meaning of ivf, is itself «a series of parte (vertebrae), and 
thus the word might very naturally be transferred to mean an arithmetical series of parta. 

The interesting word twa is derived from the verb twa, stated by Serun, Zeitechr. f aig, Spr., 57. 38, 
to mean “to strike.” In Abers, 101.13, this meaning is precluded by the determinative —<, (as with fen 
in Aiind), and there it evidently means “to rise": “As to moving-up (= oo 1) af the heart, that 
is that it displaces iteclf away from his loft breast, so that it rivee above its foundation (mike!) and moves 
away from its place?” The other examples quoted by Sethe seem to mean “to rise” (with eee meaning) 

or “to raise.” Of, farther, Par ae om, “swelling” or“ rising,” Aaéun, 7. 30; <a 
connected with the risiag of the Nile, Déuicuen, Tempel-Jnachriften, 1, Pl. al, line 23, ene mening “ rise" 
fives ust for the noun ferme something like “superiority” in the sense of “excess,” or possibly “rising” in 
the sense of “ (arithmetical) progression " (¢f. no. 40)* 

Tt is not clear whether ¢ 10 a sl 10 means “10 men have 100 loaves,” or * 100 loaves among 10 men ™ 
with wi (1) distributive as after pis. 

P. 80, “Volume” or “space,” rectangular unless otherwise stated, seems to be the meaning of if¢ here. 
Another occurrence of this word, differently written, in which the sense “container” is impossible, is: 
“The Lady of Darkness!...whose height is not known from her breadth, —. AED 2 Sf oe 
So = BY LL Gy Hae, whose extent in space (or volume) is not ascortainable,” a, 146. 23-4 
—— ee 


Noe. 41-4. ‘The fa Abté pu r-f ete. are translated by P.: “'This is the amount that will go inte it in 
quadruple-Aeéat, namely (or, viz,:) © hundreds of quadruple-Aetot of corn.” The correct translation is 





' For this word ef, #eitachr./f. tig. Spr., 45. 116. 

* The next section deals with the opposite case in which the heart * sinks, and stay below." 

3 It ia possible that twown comes from a coalescence of both den and tn, for while the Bohairic form 
indicates dion aa the original, the meaning of Twown, * mise," “rise,” agmes better with ten than with dien, 
which means mther **to stretch out.'' This idea receiwa some support from the Inte mixed writings 


= AA. Heitechr. J. fig. Spr., 45. 118, | = ihid,, 8, 19, ==, ibid., 10, 121, and 


tek comachabns whiting Phainy, 108; Se, +h’ “‘atrotch out (wings),’" Dtamcme, Temp.-Tnachr., 1, 
éa, 2, 90, 18; Buroacn, [Nct. Géog., 1985. 
* Referring to « pylon. 
1j—2 
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surely “what goes into it in quadruple gallons is « hundreds of gallons of corn.” Pw ia in the correct 
posttion for either interpretation ; hut the apposition assumed hy P who supplies “namely” or “ viz.", is 
rather forced (we should expect an m or another mw—ef, nos. 75-8), and there iv only one mention of 
quadruple gallons, hot two. 

Nos. 41,42 A oie. F jx. Ao probably imperative, as often: “add its half to it” 


——S> 

P. 81, “Amount” suits every instance of rit cited in this passage. Tt ie not “obvious” at all that it is 
derived from rh, “to know,” for rif is masculine, as is its later form pwoye, “ measure, quantity,” and the 
t is therefore hardly the feminine ending. It comes probably from a 3 rad. root rh¢‘> pwyye, “ to measure,” 
intrans. “to suffice |.” 

No, 42, The writing 10-120 for “10x 10" is noteworthy. 

P. 86, par. 3. f/m 18 not relative but finite édmen-f, for it is preceded by “« containor"; but this doce 
not affect P.’s remarks on the meaning. 

The reading | » ” was proposed, as an alternative to 4 rAl, by Eisenlohr (op, cf., fi, 131, 261), 

4 

and is undoubtedly correct, One meaning of ftwt ia “to collect, gather together," and it is sometimes 
written without {. of ne grt —— a*] mudi pw, “and it is not «a (mere) putting of words together,” 
Urk., 1, 978.12, and, with probably « different: meaning, | a SA |, Bacvsece, Worterbwoh, 1341. The 


verb o he] was apparentiy [Vae inf. (compare toowte with mocte, otc), and the ending % for 


the infinitive of the causative of this class is quite regular (cf. Serux, Verhum, 1, 715). Stroti.f pw in three 
out of tts four occurrences in Alita refers to the product of « multiplication, and in the fourth (no, 60) it 
refers to the quotient of a division, and it seems probable that the word means arithmetical “ product " 
and “quotient,” both of which are usually arrived at in Egyptian arithmetic by “putting together,” 

P, 88, no. 47. It is hardly necessary to emend the text here, We can translite: “Tf a seribe anys tis 
you, * Let me know 74, (of 100 quadruple gallons} wien it becomes a rectangular or « circular volume'....” 
sia gives an atmosphere of futurity to the whole section, and it is therefore quite possible that we are ta 

ad <—— and not “ditto” in the lines that follow: § ~. will fv 10 quad "(ok turf 9 veh 
ns ih quadruple gallons” (ef. taf'r ame, “be 

Nos. 49-55, I feel that in a mathematical treatise fAt would be best translated (with Eisenlohr) by 
area" or “supericies,” and rite im tht not by “its ares in land,” but “ite amount in ares.” 


P, 90, no, 49, The word afl Wes (of. [Sot Sidf, 1. 293) may be oor 


im, “exchange” (written HF Scum Wu, 112. 3), and may therefore mean “converting " into ares 
from given dimensions ae : 
Footnote 4. The scribe has wrongly written the special sign "6" used for arume. 
rp al, of nos. 61,52. A rdlt ifs, Serae, Von Zahlen und fahlworten, 119, takes ifd hore asa verb, 
translating “um ¢ viereckig werden zu lassen.” That a verb ifd existed ia shown by £7 Beraheh, 1, 14. 6, 
where we find it in the pseudoparticiple, 5 erahe , 
P. 91, “The striking phrase ‘This is its rectangle.” Tho | EE SN | 
it does not occur in the Sacae P. is doubtless wie at length on p, 92, but 
Spdt. “The pointed (figure) " does not necessarily refer to a triangle with short hase and aharp vertex ; 
for all triangles have at least two “ points" (acute angles), and many have three. Thus there can be = 
etymological difficulty in applying the term épdt to all triangles. | ee 











Tp-r. 4 Base” of a triangle 1. surely i purely relative term. dependin - 1 
. acs a mage ve erm, 2 eutirely on which i 
scometer sete his figure. In the AAtad diagrams the tp-r is on the left. With ianene les Ar in ye fhaer 


identical with our “base”; with rightangled and scalone triangles it was perhara the 
anbtending the right angle and the widest angle respectively; with equilateral triangles it might be any of 
the sides. With the Affe it is clearly the side opposite the truncation? 4 ae 


' €f. Srmmomtaens, Kopt, Handwirter’., 106, 
* Perhaps the h?kt waa regarded as ulways having Its two sloping ir tne Pe ‘ 
truncated isosceles triangia. i ot Sec tides and ingles equal, i.¢,, aa being 
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Mryt. Thero can be no reasonable doubt that this ia equivalent to what we eall the “height” of a 
triangle. That the peometriciins of the Middle K ingen were atarpid enough to calmilate the area of a 
triangle by the formula ox length of another side ts hardly concervable. To the Egyptian, hiwever, the 


idea of “height” would be strange in this connection, for not only did triangles, to his concrete mind, 
mostly lie flat en the ground, but further the mryt-dimension runs horizontally in his figures of triangles, 
I suggest that the my? is a pair of lines forming a right angle with each other, one of them meeting ono 


A MAT 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


end of the fp-r at right angles thereto, the other joining the vertex, or, with a truncated triangle, the 
line (Ath) opposite the fp-r (Fig. 1). This view has the following points in ita favour :— ; 
(a) Tt explains the words r reit ida. [np no, 51 we are told to take half the tp, of a triangle in 
order “to give ita rectangle” or “to cause it to be rectangular.” By taking the half-way point, and drawing 
a line parallel to the mryt, we at once get the desired rectangle (Fig. 2, 4), With scalene triangles the 
same occurs, provided the mryf is set out from that end of the fp-r which is farthest from the apex 
(Fig. 2,5). In no, 62 we are told to unite the gp-r and the Aft, and then to take half the total, “to give ite 
rectangle.” By following these instructions geometrically we get what is obviously the rectangulation of 
the truncated triangle (Fig. 2, c): for if the two sloping sides are equal, as probably they always ure (see 


above), the line drawn from the point oe , parallel to the mryt, will meet one end of the Ari. 


(6) Such « pair of lines forms a convenient way of ascertaining the length (or “ height") of « triangle, 
besides forming part of the rectangulation which is to follow. 

(c) It perhaps explains why the diagrams give the length of the mryt not inside the triangle between 
the tp-r and the apex, or ASE, but over the triangle. 

(qf) Lastly, mryt means o “quay,” and 4 quay, seen in section, consists of two lines forming right 
angle, levelling up a sloping line (that of the river-bank) to the horizontal, which ia exactly what our mryt 
dose, 

_ It may be objected that this mry! is not shown in the AAmmd figures, and that we are told nothing 
about drawing lines, But the writer ia concerned less with geometry than with arithmetic, and he leaves 
the phrase r roi ifa-# unexplained, confining himeelf as closely as possible te the numerical processes, 

Pp. 93-4. Mr, J. H. Cole, of the Egyptian Survey Department, informs me that the methods of 
calculating the area of four- and three-sided fields exhibited by the long Edff inscription are precisely 
thoae teed by Egyptian natives to-day. I am unable to find out if there is still any native method 
Imnovent of the “nisha" (our wr) for calculating the area of a circle. 

P. 96, no, 65. The phrase Abe deft 3 (ve) the fine fat 6 can only mean “to subtract 3 arwrae from 
5 fields,” and the problem therefore is: given five areas, bow much must be subtracted from each (equally) 
to make up 3 arurce? It is found that what calla forth 3 out of 6 is $y), or 4 arera, 10 cubite-of-land, 
which is of course the anawer, P.'s translation “Tw divide 3 setet of land into 5 fielda" is not tenable, and 


1 That the mryt-dimension is expressed by the phrase mi 1 hr mryti, ‘“‘s eubite upon ite mryt,"" and the 
h¢k-dimenaion similarly, while the tp-r-dimension is expressed by mh x m tp-rd, ‘* x oobiie im its tp-r,"" like wm furf, 
Asi m fines in nos. 43, 44, on eke tht, we poms, mm ébd, mm ent, me ey nb, 56-60, is a small point worthy 
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means something quite different, although it suits the working-ont and the answer equally well, Similarly 
with mo. D4. 

Pp. 97 foll,, nos. 56-598. There is no doubt that P. has rightly identified the ahs-¢ht, the jor-m-wé and 
the dfd with the length-of-side, the height and the batter of a pyramid respectively. WAt-th¢ probably 
moans “whet the base requires (in length),” tht, “sole of the foot,” being a most natural word to use of the 


under-side of an object. Pr-m-twé will mean “ what goes (straight) op from the © flea The exact menn- 
ing of wf here is unfortunately obscure ; meaning a sacred chamber in a temple, the word occurs in the 
writings @ | —s Gurus, Firncilles, PL. 6, 1. 21; > | +E*" DoMIcHEN, Tempet-Inachriften, 1, Pl, 47,17; 


a mene | 
cf. further “thou shalt opem the S—>} 4 over (T) the Ennead, te see the mystery of what is in 


it (the Ennoad),” Lacav, Tertes Kefigvews, 20, 10,15. Lf the pr-m-wi was a line going vertically from the 
centre of the base to the apex, wf might possibly mean the sarcophagus-chamber, which normally lies 
under the apex, though below ground-level and thus not satisfactory starting-point for the height-line ; 
but if the “height” was regarded as a vertical line rising from the edge of the pyramid (cf. mryt, above), 
wi will have to be sought near the lowest casing-stones, Skd will come from kd with the sense of “to turn,” 
and will mean the “deflection from a vertical line rising from the eige of the pyramid (perhaps the 
deflection from the pr-m-w), 

In the five problems dealing with pyramids, owe of these three data has to be ascertained, the other 
two being given ; in three caves the hatter is to be found, in two cases the height, Any modern book of 
this kind would have done the thing completely, requiring the student to find also the length of side, the 
height and batter being given. That no such problem is included here is further evidence of the entirely 
practical aims of the Egyptian mathematician; for who would be such « fool as to decide on the height 
and batter of a pyramid before he had settled how much ground it was to ocoupy ? 

P. 98, last paragraph. Is the result “illogically” stated in cubits, or are not cubits understood in the 
formulation of the problem? The latter seems much more likely in view of the concrete iain ? _ 
exercises, Cf. no. 57, “is pyramid 140 in length-of-side and 5 palms 1 finger in its batter,’ where “ oubite ” 
must be understood after “ 140," | 

P. 99, bottom. ‘fw ir occurs also in no, 46. 5, Cursive a » a8 In no. OF. 3, suite the traces after 

AA, 


| here, and also what P. regards as on “wonsual form” of after the same word in no, 86: Ip 58 


we then have iw ir mi ps fp 7* pw, “ while* as to this cubit, it is 7 palms,” ds though to warn use that it is 
mot the “short cubit * of § palms ; if this is right, we must emend in no. 58 fe (ir) wth pn lap 7 ( pw). 


PF. 100, no. 59, The last words of this problem are possibly « corruption af ie 0 
fm 


= 


_ Lad Kt € 

No. $96. 7 palms, not “7 spans.” The batter in no, 59, taking the height and side hee! 
would be 2 palma, 1) fingers, not “24 spans.” indore wipe: 

For “a pyramid of 12 (oubits),” meaning, of 12 enbita in length (of side), ef the Turi specification | 
the tomb of Ramesses IV, Journal, 1v, 134 foll., where “of « cubits * ia rbghiiss euaalea ce mats 

a Co ee Sem nrenere Sere ce, teem Noe: aD bees nhc it clear that a structure ia meant; of. 
I do = st sip occurs Bhers, 55.8, in “the pillar is fallen into the water.” 

P. 14, no, Gla Tit be. P, considers this to mean “aliquot part" and to be synonymous with At in 
no. 70, This is very unlikely, on the face of it, I believe that fit ght means an vneven fraction 3 | 1 etn: 
For 9 of an uneven fraction rust he expressed in Egyptian by two fractions, which iy link ie ; are told to 
do here, while to treat an even fraction in this way, by taking “ite double and its six times” fe, | 


t Sap here perhaps transferred trom the Late Bayptian @[].""s , “how much! appended to adjeatives 


, a 
a Br. i j " al ia Fl F = 
= SLL (eontasion th sef}). * Misprinted isp 4 in line & from bottom of the page. 


‘he before dr, here and in no, 62, seems to have circumstantial force, 
Urk., 1¥, 366, 13 it is however an instance of the te med after oaths. 





diffienit to bring ont in translation. In 
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4 short cut that waa certainly known to the reckoner (¢7. note above to nos. 18, 19)', Note further that an 
uneven fraction, 1, ia taken to illustrate the rule. Thus elt will mean “ fraction” in general, but dt ght an 


“uneven fraction.” The exact meaning of a |x in this connection is not easy to determine; ite tae 


Anastan TV, 10.1, of a year that is not even with the natural seasona may bo relevant, also ite use in 
Asirfaay I #7, of being “out” or “short” in accounts, We die in Aahun, 5.50, cannot mean “one 
fraction,” which in Middle Egyptian would be et wtt or wit om Ae 
 P. 104, no. 62. Probably “this bag is (customarily) bought for 84 rings," not “has been bought," 
fw ddm-t forming paradigm with tw-f dam, 

P. 105. pre m4 didl-b in #t wht. To translate “the result is 4, fuck you assign to each metal," 
aasuines an abnormal use of the relative. Why not “the result is 4; you ussaign (that) to each metal"! 

P. 108. The interpretation of |, 9 as containing ég¢m-f pw: “for one multiplies,” or “id ext, one 
multiplies..." is doubtless correct. 


The writing ) I 1" with the abstract papyrus-roll and phiral strokes (in the singular) is remarkable, 
In Bulak Pap. 11 it is also written heat elsewhere the writing is Q1t. Is s¢ in Rhind and 


Gulaé 11 « non-conerete unit of value? 1 find no evidence that the word means “ring.” 

P. 108, no. 64, Note the use of Ar: “you wre to subtract 2 gallon ie reepert of each man.” Aris else- 
where used thus in similar contents ; of, “ohy... on respect of one of these days,” Sid, 1. 287, 300; “giving 
hima a white loaf im respect of each one of them,” iid, 290, 307, and ef. 294, 298, 299, 

Here, and in nos, 70 and 71, occur non-verbal sentences containing both m and pw, whieh seem to P. 
“redundant, either m or pw being unnecessary.” 1 think he has not fully understood the structure of 
these sentences, In no. 64 we have: “10 gallons of barley among 10 men; the excess of each man more 
than his neighbour in gallons of barley, itis 3." Inne, 70: “As to the requirements of a unit of bread in 
Hour, it is 4) q; gallons and to.” In no, 69 we must emend the corresponding sentence by adding a pw 
at the end ; as it stands it is faulty, The sentence in no. 71 means “it ia a strength of (m) 23," with a 
somewhat unusual position of pw. Pye i X in no. TO is perhaps a full writing of pf TY in no. 69, 

Skt, Another occurrence of this difficult word, Zebenaméde, 130: “death now seems to me like a 
revelation(?) of heaven, like » man who attaina(!)® thereby to what he was ignorant of." Also obscurely 
ifeh, wn, 61. In AAdnd the meaning seema to be “to daclide the last man." 

P. 109, 06, 65. “You are to add up the crew, result 12° I doubt that rmét pr means “the crew” 
here. Apart from the facts that it is ‘pr that means “orew," and that raft iat ia Late Egyptian, the point 
18 here that there are only 10 men, but that as 3 of them receive double rations, the first step is to treat each 
Of these 3 men as 2 men, and then see how many “men,” each receiving an equal ration, we now have. 
The answer is 74+6=13, These fictitious 14 mon are referred to as rmiét Cpr, but to bring this out in 
tranalation is beyond me, Evidently “pr here is the verb “to acquire,” “take possession.” 

P. 111, no. 68. “Jr m ap 12 in line 7 of the text is hardly “Multiply by 12." It connects what precedes 
und what follows; “..,making in corn 3} j4 qi gallons 14 ro, which makes, by 12 times for the first, 
8 times for the second,” ete—then follow the caleulations, 

Footnote 1. The cases cited from the Shipwrecked Sailor are graphic only. 

P.112, “List of these.” SiAl, “summary” rather than “list”; dweh="“to collect.” 

P.113. #rt in noa: 70, 73, 76, “requirement” rather than * content.” 

P, 114. P. considers the equation ndw=noert “phonetically far from satisfactory.” It is quite sonnd ; 
We are dealing here with one of a class of biliteral words which in the nominal form possess an internal 
lacking in the verbal forma and not written in any; ef. “fw, “food” =oeim ; Che, “call "= oengy; wow, 
“stela”"—ovoeit: af, “fornicator"=noem ; tne, “lord” =moe1c. 

P.118, 00. 71. Dpwtw-f r pfiw m, Dp is written with the same “strange determinative" Ehers, 98, 17 


(noted by Eisenlohr), where pilules for sweetening the breath are called 0 2 Si ). In hers 





* Aguinst this it may be objected that 7 of | are actually stated in no. 61 to be) Jy; but this expression is so 
Onheceasary n4 practically to amount to 4 mistake. Everywhere elee in Rhind 7 of an even fraction is expressed in 
BaseaMe Ah 


* Emend Yip to xa ot 
_ 
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103. 6 the word “taste” is written in the normal way, 5 and it ts very probable that in 


7 AN we have a different word. Any translation of the Rhind passage containing the verb “taste” 


takes more or less nonsense, for tasting does not affect the atrength. A meaning “to make mild * would 
suit both cases: “it has been weakened to what strength 7” and *“mouth-sweetener"- but the determina- 
tives do not indicate this sense. —Pyite mi for “what strength 1" with m, “what,” in Apposition to pyite, 
seems to me just possible. 

Pp, 118-19, no. 72. The last sentence gives a good sense if we take the pwas having the words after 
mi dd wk for antecedent, and put stress on “450"-—* T¢ you are told ‘100 loaves of strength 10 are 
exchanged for a quantity of loaves (of strength) 45...’ then you shall aay, ‘That is the exchange of the 
100 loaves of strength 10 for 450 loaves of strength 44.'" This gives point to the “the” before “loaves.” 
I doubt, whether édiny pw would be found with passive tdim-f (so-called jdmw-f), 

F. iy, no, #8, T would trunalate; “As for the measuriog-yessel with which one measures-out! to the 

aa 2 

clerks?) of the storehonsa.” Trdder ia, a6 P. saya, unknown as a measure of capacity : on the 
other hand we have Afi m d6/ “to measure out with the measuring-veael" in dbh pn Atyd pirt in def, 
“this meastring-vessel with which | shall measure out this tnedicine,” Hearst Med. Pup. 14. |, similarly 
ibid, 14. 1 again, 14.2 For the verb AN determined with ee when used of measurements of volume, 
of. Bigs, Glem-ni-bai, 1, PL 23; it, Pix 9, 12; Lepsroe: Dente., 11, 103 ; Peasant, Bl, 104 (Atw, * the 
Incasirer"); tec, de Trav, 5, 66; further Saif, ¥, 9, where woe must translate “I cansed my town to live 
as one who mensures by the gallon.” 

The @t4 perhaps contained one gallon; the sige of the measuring-vessels naed in the Old Kingdom 
reliefs suits this, and it gives meaning to the heading of no, 80 in connection with what follows, 

Sef, The rendering “slave-prison, engastulwin” (due, T believe, to Gardiner) is surely only secondary, 
Primarily it is clearly at most a warehouse in which wares are prepared as well as stored’; in the New 
Kingdom large numbers of foreign slaves were drafted into the temple warehouses, but these were only 
imeidentally prisons, and it is leas misleading to translate * warehouse” in all cases. 

oh - 

P, 135, no, 82, Por i  Senrntn > Co, “poultry farm,” of now Zettechr, Jf. dg. Spr, 69, p. 9.9 of Scharff 
trinscriptions. =D 

No. 83 Sentences of the type ir XY, F pw cannot correctly be tranalated “ifs is y" ; they mean “as to 
a, itisy.” We must therefore render here: “As tn the food of 4 ro-geese of the pen(?), it is one Atus of 
Delta-barley ; requirement of one ro-goose, 7, gallon, 2 ro. As to the food of p ro-goose which goes into the 
pond, it is Jy a gallon, 2 ro of Delta-barley (ar} one Atnu for one bird." Why the word Atmut “must be 
wrong" T cannot see; it may be a word for “pen,” or more probably a collective, “ cooped binds,” al fas 
bo need to agree in gender with the ro-goose. | 

The whole of 63 looks more like a farmer's memoranda than a mathematical exercise 

P. 128, no. 85, Jt is certain that we have here an early example of the enigmatic writing, and not 
“a mere random group,” for nearly all the signs are found in the oni i witiine of abi Geckicocu 
and Ninotecnth Dynasties higmatie writing of the Righteenth 


is a8 follows : PAW O WUT ao ‘Yisae , =p. As a tentative 
interpretation I suggest wACd ef Apyt®...... 7 wl rig lnterpret this strange matter which the serihe , 
wrote fl...}... acoording to what be knew.” The following is the justification rok va veer = 


[r) not known to me elsewhere, but of. wit, “to fish *. wit, “to interpret,” is well known. TW=é, 





* Literally, with whieh is measured-out; hfyw < hbtw, ? Rea 


* Even the little rnamzines in the masinhs of Meroruka ure referred to 4 fet in the inseriptl ) | 
* The nmount lost seems to be uncertain. 7 the inseriptions Over their doors. 
* CH. Appty)t, * strange things,?” Ganpomn, ddmonitions, 97, where, however, all the examples have double Pp 


P au occurs in enlgm, writing with value dm, whioh BIVes Do sense here, 
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cf. SETHE in NouTHaMeton, Hi on some Neeavations in the Theban Necropolia!, o*, (\=t, ef. Surge, 
| Lm he ieee 
i”. = >=4, ef Se ie =proper name Mi?j-nitw-f, Leyden Stela V 834 4: for the value 
p (from. paw’ ef. ~ 4*, no, 22, where Arp seems to be the only possible reacting, wey Q. ef 
Serge, 10", & 111 with ordinary value in enigm. writing, ef. SETHE, 7*, no. 188, J not known to me in 
enigm, writing ; value might be wd, wd, wt, d or ek 4, SETHE, 11*. XX not known to me in 
enigm. writing; value might be » (from me), Cc (varies with 1—)} has values » (Serax, 11°), at 
(Duvénza, op, eit., 67), A (see above), ‘i =, Beraz, 8*. Ss. for Nt is common in lato enigm. writing, 
‘but I cannot point to an earlier instance. ©, value uncertain ; might well ber. It oooura several times 
in Leyden V 93 and Louvre ©. 653, (} value uncertain; most probable value A (from Ag). It ooours 
Loyiien V 93. A value ¢ in late enigm. writing; occurs Serax, 7*, no. 153, in damaged context. 


c= 4, 800 above, Up = cf Seng, 8*, 





P. 129, footnote 4, FANG (sic) is omitted, if at all, before cs © and not after it. 
Footnote 5. There is no need to take drt as anything but infinitive in the édmt form. 


PLates4, 


In the transcription considerable liberties have been taken with the original disposition of the caloula- 
tions. This is very noticeable in Pla. A-D, where figures that in the original stand under the “title- 
number” are pushed so far to the left that the organic structure of the caleulation, already badly treated 
by the scribe (see note above to pp. 38 foll.), is destroyed : artreme cases 2+ 39, 39, 45, 51, 57, 63, 85, 87, OD, 
In sympathy, perhaps, with the scribe of Riind, who had to squeeze his calculationa between narrow 
rulings, P. has allowed himself insufficient i a with unfortunate results. 


Pl. A, +19, <> or b missing over (il twice in L 2, and over @ (11414 in last line 2+21; § and? 
on the right need the tick. 
Pl. F, no. 3, 1.2, a] + but <2 only in the facsimile, PL E. 


Pl. H, no. 22 Not GY soon Tot fet =; of no. 78 and AaAwn, 8, 62. 
PL RK. “615” missing to left of 61. 
Pl, 8, no, 64; PLT, no, 68, The word it, “barley,” is wrongly transcribed !) instend of At. 
PLU, no. 70, let, line 10. Read recoar 
ae 
PLL W, no. 79; PLY; no, 84. Read < os not Pat this period, 


Well 
PL W, no. 81. For rage which gives no sense, read os 


ie | 
, i No. 85: facsimile has ¢ Hy 
nS a ata read 11 Ela er . Seti a ese 


’ Cited hereafter as Serme, 
* The clearest reproduction Devinta, Mémoires et Fragments (Bibliothéque Egyptologique, v), Pl. 2. 
" Poblished Deréesza, op. cit., PL.1; Nomrmaurroy, op, cit, Pi. 12; both publications incomplete. 


4 bihve xhads po syatematis collation of the teanseription with tha facsimile. =f 
TTHooMnEg GUNN. 


Journ, of Egypt, Arch. x1. 19 
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Théhes: fa gtoire d'un grand pase. By Jnan Carant with the collaboration of Manocrnns WEeesnouck. 
Fondation égyptologique Reine Elisabeth. Brussels, Vromant, 1925, 

M. Capart, with the collaboration of Mlle Werbrouck, has published a very fine owvrage de fuze in this 
volume, which is published as the firstfruits and in the interest of the “Fondation Reine Elisabeth,” 
which he has created at Brussels, In noble format, splendid typography and a reproduction of photographs 
Aors condowrs, the book challenges comparison with the great works of the kind produced elsewhere. There 
are no fewer than 257 illustrations, for which M. Capart has chosen the finest photographs he could find, 
illustrating practically everything of interest at Thebea—templea, tombs and landscapes, And in his 352 
pages of text he has written a description of the monuments of the great city of the past as we see them 
now in the light of modern Egyptologieal knowledge, that very completely covers the whole ground. 
Those who turn over tts pages to refresh their memory or to explore previously unknown ground cannot 
fail to derive interest and pleasure from the perusal, while the student who desires to acquire additional 
knowledge will not be disappointed. Like others of its kind, its size and the heavily leaded paper novessary 
for the satisfactory printing of the half-tone blocks makes weight unavoidable; but it can bo eaid that for 
one of ite type the book is surprisingly light. Still, the tome (for it is nothing less) can only be read at the 
table or at a stand-up desk: it is too heavy for armchair reading, and the absence of binding makes it 
impossible to use without care lest it should fall to pieces of its own weight. This defect, and an additional 
one in the absence of an index, are regrettable, especially the latter. But these are the only two faulta we 
have to find im a very fine book, well worthy of acquisition by those who like a fine book on a most 
interesting subject. It is difficult to say more of a volume of this kind; good wine of so popular a vintage 
needs no bush. | 





H. BR. Hau. 


Manuel darchdologie egyptienne, 1, Lea dléments de farchitecture, par G. Jéguien. Paris: Auguste Picard. 

1924. 

The volume under review is, to judge from the title, the first part of a complete manual of Egyptian 
archaeology. Whether the author intends to provide himself and his readers with illustrations on the grand 
seale of his Larchitecture et la décoration dana! Ancienne Egypte for the volumes to come we have yet to 
see; at any rate his decision on that point will materially affect the value of the work, for in this first part 
be depends very largely on that fine selection of photographs to illustrate his points, this notwithstanding 
a generous supply of line drawings and «a number of reductions from the Larchitevture, ete. in the text. 
M. Jéquier obeys hia tithe very conscientiously. Elewenés for him are no more than the individual members 
whioh go to make up the body of a building. These he traces from the ground upwards, Beginning with 
the materials themselves-—wood, earth (including bricks) and stone—he proceeds to describe in detail the 
development of foundations, walls, pylons, gateways, windows, stairs, columns and pillars, architraves 
roofs and arches, To complete the building there are six more chapters on the accessories, namely the tino, 
sarcophagua—whose raison oétre in a book strictly devoted to architecture is based not so much on A” 
comparison of its features with those of other architectural forms, as on the fact that its function is to be 
“une veritable maison (p. 327) for the dead—altar, obelisk, stele and certain statues, The inclusion 
of these objecta, however necessary to the completed building, seems sufficient justification for reproach 
when we find that in four hundred pages the author has not included a single complete plan of an Egyptian 
temple. But perhaps it were better not to complain till we have seen thesecond voluine. In the discussion 
of the details themselves at any rate there is vary little stope for additional remarks except lia nas 
excavations have produced entirely new material. Such of course is the case as a result of the lis ay of 
the shrine of Ring Zoser, and of the colonnade and mastalas by his pyramid. Even the minutely ar 
out chapters on the columns which form the most important thesis in the book now require revision in 
order to take the Hated column aa far back as the Third Dynasty. M. Jéquier has given tis foe the first 
time a complete classification of the Egyptian ordors, and it is difficult to believe that his classification ean 
ever be farther elaborated. He distinguishes ten diferent types of column, the last of which, the “composite 
column,” is itself subdivided by twenty-seven varieties of capital. In regard to pillars, of which thres ty pew 
are noted, an iinportant point is made by emphasizing the divorce betwoen the Osiride and Caryatid forms - 
in the Osiride, though the figure is often of one piece with the pillar, it stands clear from the architrave 
und therefore serves no architectome function, in contradistinction to the Caryatid which acts ae a irae 
BUupport. 
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M. Jéqitier’s method is to give the facts and to be as sparing of comment ns possible. He does however 
frequently allow himself the =stisfaction of an artistic judgment, to quarrel or agree with which is the part 
of the reader rather than the reviewer, Kut possibly this appreciation of the beauty of Egyptian monuments 
may account for the fact that while his knowledge of the vagaries of all works in stone appears to be infinite 
he has barely done justice to the brick structures. This cannot be entirely excused on the plea that some 
of our most recent discoveries of such remains are not yet published. The German excavations of the years 
immediately preceding the War and our own of two seasons after it at Tell el-‘Amarnah were already pub- 
lished in some part before M, Jéquier wrote. Yet, to takes single instance, there is no mention in the 
discussion of drainage (p. 5347.) of the elaborate washing arrangements with raunnels to carry aff the waste 
which are © common feature of the middle-class house at El-‘Amarnah, Again the method of roofing over 
mud-brick houses is not mentioned at all One might note other amall points of omission, such as the 
common device for the decoration of ceilings by painting vine growing on a trellis, In a work which 
sets out to cover so wide a field some omissions must always vocur; bot M. Jéquier should hardly have 
dealt so summarily with the brick-work, even though it is found in euch comparatively atiall quantities. 
The important point ia, however, that M. Jéquier has covered the field of stone architecture with a 
thoroughness for which all students of Egyptology must be grateful to bim, One may add that its value 
in this country would be greathy increase by translation; the frequent use of difficult technical terms 


often makes it alow reading. S. BR. K. Guanvinne 


G. Sonny: Attab Qawd'idu (-Loghati l-Magriyati LQubtiga, Cairo (Inst. Franeais) 1925, vol. 1, pp. 20K). 

Thia is a Coptic grammar in Arabic by one of the very small band of Coptic scholars which has arisen 
recently within the Egyptian Church, It is intended to provide a sound knowledge of the language in 
accordance with the methods of scientific philology a= generally understood in the western world at the 
present time and to initiate the Copts into the resulta of recent research, the life-history of the language 
being treated in the light of its evolution from ancient Egyptian. The book is a valuable and useful con- 
tribution to Coptic studies as presenting in a collected form the work which has been done for some years 
past by Mallon, Stern, Steindorff, Spiegelberg, Sethe, Griffith, Murray, end Crum (of. pp. 1-2), but ita 
peculiar character aa an effort to lring those studies to these who still use Coptic as their liturgical 
language and to raise up in the Coptic community a new generation of students equipped for the study of 
the history and literature of their Church inevitably calls forth a strong feeling of sympathy for Dr, Sobhy's 
undertaking, the fitting product. of a life which, in apite of active professional duties, has been so largely 
consecrated to the loyal amd filial task of securing the literary heritage of his own people. 

The book is well printed and of convenient size. It deals with the Bohairic language, but constantly 
refers to the Sa‘idic for comparison, a» well as to the ancient language, a knowledge of the hieroglyphic 

treatment of the phonology (pp. 13 eqy.) is particularly interesting as indicating the pronunciation 
af Coptic in the services of the Church at the present day aa compared with the transcription of proper 
names and the traveliterations in the fexts published by Casanova (ull, Inat., 1, 1-20) and by Galthier 
(Hull. net, ¥, 87-164) as well as the Wadi n-Natrin which Dr. Sobhy has prepared for the forth- 
coming edition of Wad! n-Natriin texts commenced by the late H. G. Evelyn White, Cf. Sougy, 
Pronunciation of Coptic in the Church of Egypt, in Journal (1915), 15-19, Here we note that w= 
or = where no doubt E ix taken as having the Egyptian sound, though both = and ¢& Are 
also given as equivalent to @& (palatalised): the older transcription was c= before a, o, u, and =c 
before ¢, i, aa in cewprioc = lame and vap=,lb: o= oF b&b, not S, te explosive not aspirate, 
T=) or 5 and t=. this d@ sound for T being common in mediaeval and in modern Greek, 
deJSory,g=5: x=F ori, s=<f,2-¢ Tt = is given its true sound as Persian or Turkish 5, 
a sound which does not oceur in Arabic, The writer shows that Boh. , , o¢ often =Sab. 7, 1, &, 
6.9. @&l-Tas, as—war, o¢e-ne, but it is not clear whether the modern Egyptian can distinguish botween 
the aspirate and explosive, at least in the dentals. The change of & to & and of 4 to 5 ia one of the 
sharscteristics of Egyptian Arabio, and the oecasional and inconsistent use of 2 and 4 in mediaeval 
Egyptian manuscripts-indicates that it 1s not a modern development. Probably, in reading Coptic, no 
Ferenes is nude between @ and 1, save that the latter is often sounded d which @ is not, and possibly 





li#—2 
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Pages 25—204 give the accidence which is set out clearly and plainly. It might be even clearer if a 
general summary table of the tense formatives were given. These pages ore illustrated by references to 
the historical evolution of the forms and in this perhaps it is the best and completest manual at present 
available and should be a work of reference for European students of Coptic who can command a working 
knowledge of Arabic, 

Pages 205-232 deal with ym3 which (partly) corresponds with what we generally call “syntax”; the 
arrangement of the sentence, the nominal and verbal sentences, and the connection of the parts of the 

Pages 233-247 contain three passages from the propbets in Bohairic, Sa‘idio, and Fayyumic (Akhmimic) 
set out in parallel columns. This is a moat useful and interesting mddition. 

Pages 234-253 contain supplementary notes on the transmission of the consonant sounds of ancient 
Egyptian and their representation in Bohairic and Sa‘idie. 

The appearance of such a work suggests that in the present generation of Copta there are some who 
are turning to 6 serious and scientific study of their ancient language and this is indeed a most hopeful 


prospect, 
De Lact O’Leany. 
Prattercs Versio Memphitica « recognitions Pawli de Lagarde. Réélition avec le texte copte en caractéres 


copies par 0, H. E Buawestea et E, Dévaup, Louvain, 1925, 


Just fifty years have elapsed since the publication of the last critical edition of the Coptic Psalter in 
the Bohairie dialect. In 1875 Lagarde produced his Paalterii Versio Memphitica, which was immensely 
in advance of ite predecessors and was based on a collation of siz manuscripta. It had one great ilia- 
advantage in that it was printed in roman characters of Coptic type, which rendered it moat 
troublesome and, to the Coptic scholar, irritating to read. Mr, Oswald Burmester and Prof. Eugtne 
Dévaud of Fribourg have now prepared a new edition of Lagarde’s work, printed in the excellent Coptic 
type of Louvain. And they propose to follow it up with new editions of the other extant books of the 
Bohairic Old Testament, if sufficient support is fortheoming. They have also in preparation « companion 
volume to the Paalter containing the variant readings of all the MSS. known, which now number fourteen. 

In 1800 Swete in his Jufroduction to the O.T. in Greek pointed out the importance of the Coptic 
versions for the study of the LAX. and the necessity of accurate editions as the foundation; and it is 
much to be hoped that financial help will be found to enable this scheme of work on the text of the 
Bohairic OT. to be completed. The first volume containing the text of the Psalter is ready and can be 
obtained on application to E. D., Case postale 64, Fribourg, Suisse. Price 15 fra Swie, 

H. THompreox. 
Scines de la vie privde dana les tombeawx dgyptiens del Ancien Empire. By Pixane Mowret. Strasbourg, 
Librairie Intra. Oxford, University Presa. 1925. 8vo. Price 100 frances, Ms 

In 1887-8 Maspero lectured at the Collage do France on the agricultural scenes of the Old Kingdom, 
He had already dewlt with this theme in 1878 and collected his-material into book-form, but the book 
never appeared. The lectures of 1887-8 were put into continuous form and published in 1888 in the first 
fascicule of the second volume of his Etucdes éqyptionnes. In 1919 Erman collected and published his notes, 
which he bad accumulated over a period of many years, on the short legends, exclamations, songs, etc. 
which acoompany many of the scenes in the Old Kingdom tombs', ‘These two studies cover only part of 
the ground, Maspero's was confined to agricultural autjecta, whilst Erman's dealt only with the speeches, 
and not with the pictures or their explanatory legends. Dr. Montet has now produved a work which 
embraces every aspect of these Old Kingdom scenes, He aims at interproting and explaining the actions 
or processes depicted, the explanatory legends accompanying them, and the utterarices of the Persona as 
well. The works ‘both of Maspero and of Erman appeared without illustrations, The present volume uae 
a of almost every scene represented, in twenty-four good collotype plates and forty-eight 

For studenta who have to carry out their studies in spare time or in places far removed from the t 
mnseume and libraries (an ever-growing class), this volume is of a type which is of the pTeatest utilit apne 
do not all of is possess, ready to hand, the ponderous tomes of Champollion, Rossellini, Lepaing, | cca: 
and others, and it is a great boon to find the best material conveniently collected from these scattered 

' Reelen, Rafe wed Lieder oof Griberbildern dee alien Heiches. Abiendlungen of the Berlin Academy, 1919, 
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sourees into a handy compass, and with a general accuracy which inspires confidence. Dr. Montet has 
availed himself of all the published material, but has supplemented this by a considerable use of bis own 
copies and photographs. 

In dealing with Old Kingdom texts the defects of our standard fount of hieroglyphic type are very 
apparent. This type was cut very largely from late models, when the signs had often undergone consicer- 
able modification. Dr. Montet has wisely discarded many of these inaccurate types and has had new ones 
made from Old Kingdom models to take their places. The frequent use of three different determinatives 
to express a collectivity made up of different elements! often reveals the limited resources of printed type. 
We now have several new mammals, birds and fishes, as well aa other objects, to supply these deficiencies, 
Some of these new signs, however, are scarcely an improvement on the old: such is the hippopotamus on 
p. Le, 

The book is well printed on good paper, and is conveniently arranged, but the text is not free from 
misprints. On p, 175, for instance, the determinative “jy is twice used instead of Ges. On p, 222 


ISTE is transcribed A/A?, and on p. 190 “absence” is mis-apelt. The sign © (generally used for @) 
owing to some defect in printing, looks like Q (int) almost wherever it occurs, I believe that the deter- 
minative of mndé {p, 281) should be oe and not. co aa stated. The word wad?, as I shall show in a 


forthcoming article, is an anatomical term meaning “cheeks.” The meaning of the expression Lan 


ee s44aueeeee must be something like “blow ont your (lit, his) cheeks, mate!" and it 

is appropriately called out to a man who is blowing the furnace down a tube with all his might. 

The index is very complete and valuable. | | 

Wannen RK, Dawson, 

The Vaulted Tombs of Messard: an account of some early cemeteries of Southern Crete. By Sréruanos 
XasrHovnfoss, Ph.D, Ephor-General of Antiquities in Crete. Translated by Prof. J.P. Droop, MLA, 
with a Preface by Sir Arthur Evans, F.R.S. Liverpool University Press, 1924. 

Dr. Stéphanos Xanthoudides, who is not only Ephor-General of Antiquities in Crete, but is also Keeper 
archaeologists as an honoured colleague. His work in the archaeological field has always been of the first 
class, and it ia of especial interest to Egyptologista becuuse it has largely been concerned with remains of 
the early ages of Cretan civilization and has resulted in the discovery of various apparently early oon- 
nections with Egypt, The well-known Koumdsa figurines, published here by their discoverer on his Plate LV, 
were hailed at their first appearance as presenting an amazing similarity to predynastic Egyptian figurines 
(see Journal, 1 (1914), Pl. XVII, 1: ef my Aegean Archacology, PL ALY, 1, where, by Dr. Xanthoud{des's 
kind permission, they were first published), although more recent research obliges us to put them con- 
siderably later in date than the latter. And now Dr, Xanthoudides presenta the Egyptian archaeologist 
with further comparisons that go fur towards stabilizing the theory of early Cretan connection with Egypt 
that was first adumbrated many years ago by Sir Arthur Evans, has since been so notably reinforced by 
his cogent: arguments and those of the lave Mr. Seager derived from the work at Mochlos, and now has to 
be accepted as a commonplace of archaeology. Sir Arthur Evans discusses the matter in his preface, und 
on pp. 128-130 of his volume Dr. Xanthoudides sums up the evidence on this point derived from hia 
diggings, which is well worth the attention of Egyptologista. They would say, after studying this evidence, 
that during the predynastic and Old Kingdom periods, the comparisons point perhaps as much to Nilotic 
origin for some of the elements of carly Minoan culture as to commercial connection, though connection 
must have been continuous from the predynastic age on. It seems to have been accentuated under the 
Firat—Third and Fifth—Sixth Dynasties. In the latter period the resemblances are remarkable, and we 
ean_already see (I would myself add) in Egypt the repercussion of the Aegean culture in the Egyptian 
button-seals and, a little later (under the Twelfth Dynasty), the adoption of the Aegean spiral to ornament 
Egyptian scarabs. And when we see the spiral returning to the Aegean with the characteristic Egyptian 
uddition of the lily-flower at the spring of the volutes (P.S.B.4., XXx1, 1909, 222), the full tide of influence 
ond counter-influence on the arts between Egypt and Orete has set in. The point need not be laboured 
here. It is amply proved. Relations with the East, with Anatolia and Mesopotamia, are much less apparent, 

' cf. Lacav, Hee. Trav., a5, 60, 
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There is a seul-cylinder of aboot 2000 s.¢. from Babylonia, and the Minoans no doubt derived much of 
their knowledge of ssal-cutting ultimately from Rabylonia; one can see Sumerian ideas in art-motives and 
methods here and there (as for instance ip the carving of stone vases in relief: the Hagia Triada vases of 
L. M. { are descendants in Crete of the Babylonian carved vases of the Gudea period and earlier); but 
compared with that of Egypt, the Eastern influence waa negligible, 

Dr. Xanthoudides'’s discoveries were mostly made in the Mesaari, the central plain of Crete, and 
towards its western end where the plain slopes gradually down in the broad vale of the Mylepotamos 
to the bay of the southern sea that faces westward at Dibaki. This broad and fertile portion of Crete 
must always have been the seat of a large and settled population ; we find it ruled by princes who erected 
palaces that rival Knossos at Phaestos and at Hagia Triada; we now see that it was possibly the oldest seat 
of the new-incoming culture-elements from Egypt which (probably later) penetrated to Knossos and to 
the north-east cout, ua at Mochlos. There are several atuall harbours hereabouts that no doubt saw the 
first Nilotic landings, and served aa the porta for Egypt in later days. Sir Arthur Evans has recently 
discovered traces of the ancient Minoan road that led hence to Knossos, Mout of the finds wore made in 
the stone thoi oF ossuary-tomba that are characteristic of the early period, and it ia these tombe and 
their contents that are described by their discoverer in this volume. The idea of the thofos way no doubt 
derived from the cave in which the primitive neolithic Cretan deposited his dead. The early thofot were 
simple enough, though often yery large. Eventually they developed into the great stone tombe of the Inte 
Minoan period and the beehive tholot of the mainland, the finest example of which is the “Treasury of 
Atreus" at Mycenae. The Greek Mofo then are the direct descendants of the cave-tomba, aa the 
Mycenaean shaft-graves are of the pit-tombs, which continned to be s normal form of burial side by side 
with the tholo’, though the latter were more common im early days. The tiolor of the Mossard mostly 
contain objects from the Thind Early Minoan and First Middle Minoan periods (contemporaneous with 
the Sixth—Eleventh Dynasties), but many of them are probably older, [t would seem that the skeletons 
of the older ceoupants (large numbers of persona were often buried in one tholos) were unceremoniously 
swept up and cleared away when necessary to make room for new additions, so that we have only the 
contenta of the latest period of use, immediately before a change of custom made communal ossuaries of 
this type obsolete, and separate burial in clay coffins became general, No idea of mommification seems 
to have come from Egypt to Crete, and Cretan burial customs were always more varied and also more 
summary than those of Egypt. Not many perfect skulls were recovered, almost all dolichocephalic, 
Dr. Xanthoudides describes the usual early method of burial in the Messard in his last section, in which 
be seems to regard the tholoa as the descendant rather of the prehistoric hut (“ originally, that is, the 
Minoan's house in death had the same form as his house in life,” p, 195), To me, however, as I have said 
above, an origin in attempted imitation of the walled-up cave seems more probable. The author sums up 
the Minoan culture of the early period in another section; and this final part of his book is very in- 
teresting, frankly more interesting than the first part, which is a mere catalogue (invaluable though it is) 
of the finds in the cAoloi of Koumdsa, Porti, Plitanos, Kalathiand and other sites. | 

There are sixty plates, which are a complete record of the finds, which have extended over a series 
of years, and necessarily have yielded great store of material, We seo here the figurines and the stone 
paint-palettes which remind us so strongly of predynastic Egypt, the seal-stones that are ao like the 
button-seals of the Old Kingdom, the ecarwba that are so obyioualy directly imitated from those of the 
Twelfth Dynasty (one, Plate X1V, No. 1075, with a figure of Thoueris in unmistakable Twelfth-Thirteenth 
Dynasty style, ia in my opinion an actual importation from Egypt, not a Minoan imitation), the charac- 
teristic stone vases of the E. M. II] period (of variegated breccia like those of Mochlos), and the polychrome 
pottery of the Middle Minoan age, Both are finely reproduced in colour en Plate XII, and Plates V and 
VI, respectively. We see too the primitive copper daggers and axes of the time; bronze does not appear 
til M. M. 1 (=Eleventh—Twelfth Dynasties), as was to be expected, There is simple gold and aa 
jewellery too, as at Mochlos. And there are views of the tholoi, though a rained early tholos is a very difficult 
thing of which to make a photograph that shall be intelligible to those who have never seen one. But two 
Minoan tholos probably looked like when complete: and there are plans of the thofod at Koumdsa, Port 
and Plétanos. A sketch map of the Mesari shewing the position of the various sites ix also provided. 

Professor Droop has done his work as translator very well, but it would have been better if be had not 
et ee in brackets that he has put in: it is best to let an author say only his 
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A MASTERPIECE OF EARLY MIDDLE KINGDOM 
SCULPTURE 
By H, FRANKFORT 
With Plate xxi 


In @ corner of the necropolis of Abydos not far from the cultivation and perhaps half a 
mile north of the Shinet ez-Zebib, a corner where ancient robbers left. only those tombs 
undisturbed which were not worth robbing, we had, during last season, the rare good 
fortune of finding the statuette shown in Pl. xx It was found in a shaft-tomb of the 
ordinary Middle Kingdom type. In the shaft there were remains of a disturbed burial: 
bones, some oval amethyst and a few round green-glazed beads and a hawk-pendant of 
green felspar, which sutticed by themselves to date the interment. Apparently the wife 
had been buried in the shaft after the husband had been laid to rest in the sepulchral 
chamber, and the tomb-robbers had looked no further after robbing the woman: at least 
the man’s burial showed no signs of interference. The skeleton was complete, supine, ex- 
tended, surrounded by the undisturbed remains of the stuceoed wooden coffin. 

The only object found in the chamber is the statuette, The right arm was broken off; a 
chip from the left shoulder was only discovered when, with the promise of a substantial 
hukshish for the finder, the earth and bones from the chamber were turned over anew. At 
both sides the upper part of the seat is chipped, apparently by the same accident which 
damaged the arms. 

It is strange that such » valuable object should be found alone in a tomb, Objects of 
this class belong normally to people who can afford an extensive funerary equipment, and 
it is altogether unustial that a statuette of such quality should be aninseribed. But both 
these facts become clear if we consider that the burial was undisturbed, and that therefore 
the statuette must have been damaged before it was put in the tomb, Probably it was 
made for some rich and important person; but when the seulptor had almost completed his 
task (I find that the surface of the breast and of the lap 1s not quite finished off) and was 
going to hand it over to the sign-cutter, some unfortunate accident happened. The damage 
done was all the more serious if we remember that such statuettes had actually to per- 
petuate the material personality of the owner if the body decayed. Obviously the customer 
for whom the statuette was made would not accept 1t, To inseribe it was therefore useless, 
but sooner than throw it away the sculptor gave it, at a burgain-price no doubt, to the 
person in whose tomb we found it, who otherwise would not have been able to procure one 
at all, 

So much for the surroundings in which the statuette was found; let us consider now its 
main features, The man is seated on a narrow seat with a slightly raised back, over which 
4 woven cover hangs down. This is only schematically indicated by a projection on the 
back, exactly as in the statues of Sesostris I from Lisht. The massive block-seat itself is, of 
course, purely an art-convention, but not a primitive one. In the very archaic statuettes, 
at Leyden, Turin and Naples for instance, the details of the chairs are sculptured on their 
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sides, and that is also the case with both the Khasekhemui-statues from Hierakonpolis. 

But in the evolution between the Second and the Fourth Dynasty, in which Egyptian art 
definitely gains that peculiarity which opposes it as a whole, notwithstanding its long 

duration, to all others, in that short but momentous period of canonization and purification 

the block-seat was finally adopted, as best in keeping with the predominating tendency of 
that art to express only what is essential, Moreover the block-seat is of great plastic value, 

for it opposes the straight and flat forms of dead material to the finely modelled ever- 

changing planes of the human body which it supports. 

That body is modelled, indeed, with the utmost sensitiveness; the face, the arms with 
the graceful wrists and the feet with the delicate toes and nails are exquisitely done. The 
back is as usual treated more summarily though the spine is indicated. The whole figure, 
with its rigid frontality and square compactness, possesses a monumental power which is 
astounding in view of its size, and is peculiar to the best Egyptian art. 

The face ia hardly a portrait; one feels that the expression of a particular personality 
is only latently present under a beautiful form which is ideal, general, typical. It has no 
relation in structure to the round Old Kingdom faces. It possesses quite outapokenly the 
broad but not fleshy face with the somewhat prominent nose of the Twelfth Dynasty, but 
it shares with the preceding period that look of childlike detachment and shows as mere 
possibilities only the amazing psychological differentiations of a time imbued with such 
literature as the “Dialogue of a man with his soul,” differentiations which have found an- 
rivalled expression in the later royal portraits of the period. In its simpler physiognomy our 
statuette is again related to the statues of Sesostris I, just as in the type of its seat and 
also in the position of the hands; the right hand holds the " handkerchief,” the left lies ex- 
tended on the knee, a position canonical in the Old Kingdom, but which seems to disappear 
in the latter part of the Twelfth Dynasty. Only the lower part of the body is covered with 
the long smooth garment, which hangs from the girdle down to the ankles. 

Most extraordinary is the wig. This long wig with two groups of strands hanging down 
in front of the shoulders is essentially womun's wear: see, from the Old Kingdom, the 
statuette in the Carnarvon-Collection (./Jowrnel, v, Fronfismece) or the alabaster figure of 
the British Museum (Jowrnal, x1, Pl. i); but Queen Mutnefert the mother of Tuthmosis IL 
still wears it (Cairo 572) and so do even Amenardys dind her contemporaries, A few early 
instances, however, of men wearing this wig are known: one statuette from the Old Kingdom 
(Cairo 45), a wooden one of a certain Mentuhotp (Berlin 4650) and finally the famous 
wooden ka-statue of King Horus (oA) from Dahshir. There is also one stela of a 
certain Ameni (Cairo 20562); and probably the use of this wig by men is no mere freak of 
fashion, for with few exceptions it is shown in the shabti figures down to the latest period. 
But a discussion of this matter would lead us too far from our subject. 

Material: yellow limestone with markings of manganese, Dimensions: height 217 mm.; 
(4mm.; height of seat, in front 87 mm,, at back 101 mm. ; projecting cover over back of 
seat, $3 mm. Now in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, Copenhagen. 
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ALEXANDRIA AND CONSTANTINOPLE: A STUDY IN 
ECCLESIASTICAL DIPLOMACY 


Br NORMAN H. BAYNES 


Scholars have often considered the diplomacy of the Pharaohs and of the Ptolemaic 
kings of Egypt; there is perhaps room for a brief study of the diplomacy of the uncrowned 
kings of Roman Egypt—the Christian patriarchs of Alexandria. This is the theme of the 
present paper’. Iam not here concerned with theology, but with the struggle of the 
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Bishop of Alexandria to maintain the supremacy of his see against the upstart bishopric 
of Constantinople. A word is, however, necessary by way of introduction on the develop- 
ment within the Eastern provinees of the Roman Empire of the organisation of the Christian 
Church as an institution. j 

Christianity took its rise in the cities of the Roman East. Paul passes from city to eity 
founding his small Christian communities at strategie points which were to serve as 
bases from which the world was to be conquered for Christ. It was thus from the pro- 
vinecial capital that Christianity spread to the country-side: thus that in course of time 
the provincial capital came to be regarded as the mother church and the natural centre of 
the Christian communities seattered through the province. In this way from the first the 
Church unconsciously adopted for its organisation the same territorial divisions as those of 
the civil power: the communities in a civil province are regarded as collectively forming 
an ecclesiastical unit. While Paul writes his letters to the capital cities of Roman pro- 
vinces—Ephesus (Asia), Corinth (Achaia), 'Thessalonica (Macedonia}—the first epistle of 
Peter is addressed to the congregations of Galatia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia 
(ef, 2 Cor, 1,1), The problem of organisation in the early Church has to nany become a 
weariness owing to the preoccupation of students with dogmatic questions, sach as the 
origins of the institution of episcopacy and the Apostolic Succession: but in itself the 
problem of organisation is only one aspect of the intensely human question of the main- 
tenance of intercommunication between the several churches, and of the guardianship of 
the true faith through such intercommunication. When a travelling apostolate, when the 
web of a far-flung correspondence both proved inadequate, we hear during the latter half 
of the second century of the gathering of bishops in councils. And here fyain these extra- 
ordinary gatherings, assembled for the discussion of problems of pressing urgency, were 
gatherings of the bishops of a civil province within the capital of the province. About 
the middle of the third century from these extraordinary provincial councils there developed 
the regular provincial synods meeting annually in the provincial capital. Thus the prestige 
and authority of the bishop of the provincial metropolis were naturally increased : he tended 
to become the standing president of the synod: he won influence over the election of all 
bishops within the province. In 325 the Mouncil of Nicaea determines that in future such 
provincial councils shall be held regularly twice in the year under the presidency of the 
metropolitan, and that no episcopal election shall be valid unless the metropolitan has 
piven his approval. Thus in each imperial province by the side of the civil governor there 
atands the ecclesiastical head of the Christian communities within the province, 

This is definitely raised to a principle of Church organisation, and, when the limits of 
an imperial province are altered, there follows a corresponding alteration of the sphere 
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of the metropolitan: the Emperor Valens will divide the civil province of Cappadocia in 
order to strike s blow at the authority of 8. Basil. But the provincial councils develop into 
gatherings of bishops from many provinces, and these later councils tend in the same way 
to centre round the great cities of the Empire: Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus; and as a 
result of this development the bishop of one of these great cities stands in relation to the 
provincial metropolitans in the same position as do the latter to the bishops within their 
several provinces—i., there emerges the position of an over-metropolitan, or, as he came 
to be known, a patriarch. And these complexes of provinces with a patriarch at their head 
are identified with the larger divisions of a civil praefecture—the dioceses under thetr 
ricari; just as the metropolitan has his parallel in the provincial governor, so the patriarch 
in the ecclesiastical sphere represents the wearius of the praetorian praefect within the 
civil hierarchy. Just as the metropolitan must approve of the election of the provincial 
bishops, so the patriarch must give his consent to the elections of metropolitans within the 
civil diocese. This was the general rule, but the Patriarch of Alexandria exercised extra- 
ordinary powers, for alf elections of bishops within the provinces of Egypt were subject to 
his approval, Thus had the Church in the Eastern provinces of the Empire adopted as the 
basis for the organisation of its hierarchy the territorial divisions of the Roman adminis- 
trative system. From this principle there followed naturally the corollary that the 
importance and precedence of a bishopric depended upon the importance and precedence 
within the Empire of the bishop's city. Here again the result of an historical development 
Was taised into a general principle. Byzantium—the humble Greek city—was, as a see, 
subject to the bishop of Heraclea: but when Byzantium was transformed into Constanti- 
nople and in 380 became the seat of the imperial government, this subjection of the capital 
af the Roman East to the unimportant bishopric of Heraclea was an anomaly: the see 
of Constantinople was coveted by metropolitans (¢.. Eusebius of Nicomedia), even by 
patriarchs (¢,g., Endoxius of Antioch); at length the Council of Constantinople (S81) by 
its third canon declared that the bishop of Constantinople should stand second in honour 
only to the bishop of the old Rome upon the Tiber, because the city of which he uw bishop is 
New Rome. Because Constantinople is the capital of the Roman East, it is given the place 
of honour amongst the Eastern churches: the suffragan becomes the first of the Patriarchs, 
This is indeed the crowning application of the theory of the Christian East which we have 
been considering: the rank of churches ts determined by the prominence of cities as civil 
capitalsa—a principle itself deduced from the facts of un historical development, But the 
third canon of the Council of Constantinople was more than that: it was also a challenge to 
Alexandria. The occasion and the issue of that challenge form the subject of this lecture. 
But it is essential from the first to realise that this struggle between the Patriarchates is 
no chance encounter: that indeed it is the result of un historical development which links 
Paul of ‘Tarsus to the Alexandrian patriarchs. For, if the rank of a bishop depended in 
principle on the rank of his city, to whom in truth did the pre-eminence belong—to the 
bishop of the city of Alexander with its six centuries of pagan and Christian history, or to 
the bishop of the city of Constantine, the city of yesterday, the presumptuous intruder 
amongst the capitals of the Roman East? 

The early history of the spread of Christianity in Exypt is notoriously obseure, but 
in the last great persecution Egypt had withstood the utmost fury of the imperial 
agents, and that fury—deseribed for us in the pages of Ensebins—and its failure had 
left their mark. Egypt had defied the might of Rome, and the Empire of Rome 
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had acknowledged defeat. That precedent, glorified in Coptic hagiography, became a 
treasured national possession. The Egyptian loved to be “agin the Government”: it was 
& reassoring conviction that what Egypt had done once, Egypt could do again, We are 
dealing with the city of Alexandria: it is, however, easy to forget and essential to remember 
that though the opposition to the imperial government was led by Alexandria, though that 
Alexandrian leadership dazzles us by the great personalities in which it was ineorporated, 
by the spectacular splendours of the vast stage on which the drama was enatted, yet behind 
the facade of Alexandria lay the Egyptian people. When the last great protagonist of 
Alexandna had suffered shipwreck at Chalcedon, there still remained the Egyptian people 
for whom a Monophysite faith stood as sign and symbol of their alienation from Rome and 
the Roman government: it was the massive resolution of the Egyptian people to remain 
loyal to that Monophysite faith that yet again defeated all the king's horses and all the 
king’s men, It is perhaps the supreme example in human history of the triumph of non- 
coopération, That is the background of the valley folk; there is further the background of 
the desert, no longer « solitary place, bat peopled by anchorites and monks. If Christian 
asceticism in its origins had been in large measure a protest against a Church which was 
making too easy terms with the world, it was a patriarch of Alexandria, Athanasius, perse- 
cuted by the Church of the Emperor, who brought back to an alliance with the Church of 
Egypt the protestants of the wilderness, Monasticism in general—though to the general- 
isation there were many exceptions—was not interested in speenlative theology: as Holl 
has reminded us, the monks were in the main concerned with practical questions of the 
defence of the forms adopted by Christian piety: so far aa they were interested in dogmatic 
issues, it was in probleme of coteriology, and it is, of course, a truism that soteriulogy from 
Athanasius onwards dominates the religious thought of Alexandria. The essential fact for 
Alexandrian piety was the Christ Who was the object of worship, rather than the Christ of 
logical and metaphysical definition, rather than the Christ Who, as the school of Antioch in- 
sisted, was also the man Jesus, and therefore conditioned by a human development in time and 
space, All conceptions which emphasised the dualism of nature in the God-Man tended to dis 
sipate that unity of the person worshipped which was for the Egyptian « pre-requisite, if the 
analytic activity of the mind were to be stayed, and the heart freed for the untroubled repose 
of devotional contemplation. Thus, were the practical issues of cult or soteriology endangered, 
the monks were readily aroused to opposition, and they who were ongmally drawn for the 
most part from the people could, as propagandists, appeal with irresistible foree to the 
people. In the fifth century the voice of the monk was what the press is to-day, and with 
their religious slogans the monks produced the same effect as modern hewspapers with 
their political war emes. “ Cursid be Nestorinat" « Hang the Kaiser!" The slogan becom rs 
an inebriant, and men are intoxicated with its passionate repetition: “ But when they knew 
that he was a Jew, all with one voice about the space of two hours cried ont ' Great Zs Dinns 
of the Ephesians," As it had been in the pagan city, so it was in Christian Ephesus, The 
patriarchs of Alexandra played upon the emotions of these monks with inherited mastery: 
the reputation for orthodoxy which Athanasius had won attached ora ers eid 
Athanasius had held: when the relentless brutality of Theophilns, the foe of Chrysosto a 
had with fire and sword stamped ont the opposition of the Nitrian monks, there w _ 
no farther room for independence of thought in Egypt; no declaration of papal infallibility 
was needed: the infallibility of the Papa of Alexandrian was for Egypt an aeinnis The 
patriarch was fighting his country’s battles, and his despotism was unchallen ged. Hence- 
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forth the treaty of alliance which Athanasius had concluded between the desert and the 
city was maititained with a loyalty which had behind it the force of an inveterate habit, 
‘The monks of Egypt formed the Patriarch’s fanatic bodyguard: theirs not to reason why: 
their clubs were brandished at his nod: their dervish bands would follow him to victory or 
destruction! 

That is the setting: and Egypt's first champion in the duel between Alexandria and 
New Rome is Athanosins, It was Athanasius who realised the great advantage which 
distance gave to an Eyyptian patriarch. The Bishop of Constantinople lived in the shadow 
of the imperial palace: but Alexandria lay more than three weeks’ journey from the 
Eastern capital. Here it was much easier to play the essentially Egyptian game of passive 
resistance—the emperor meanwhile might change his mind! Athanasius, summoned to 
Caesarea by Constantine, simply stayed where he was—and waited. But passive resistance 
even ina patriarch had its limits, and that limit was reached when a strong emperor had 
ence made up his mind upon a course of action and refused to change it. Thera i 18 through- 
out the apparent yacillations of Constantine's church policy one fixed resolution which 
provides the key to the emperor's acts; the aim of that resolution was to secure the unity 
of the Church, and woe to him who opposed its realisation! Arius had withstéod the 
imperial will at Nicaea and he had been exiled: why could Athanasius defy the command 
to appear at Caesarea and yet alter piteous hesitation—as we now know from the papyri 
of which Mr. Bell has given us 40 masterly an edition'‘—obeyed the command to present 
himself at Tyre! I believe the reason to be simple: as I have recently ventured to suggest 
in this Jvwreal®, the reason is that Arius had recanted, had signed an orthodox creed, and 
that Athanasius who refused to rejoice over the sinner that repenteth and would not admit 
Arius to communion was the one man who by his uncharitable bigotry barred the emperor 
from attuining his heart's desire. Therefore Athanasing was sent into exile in the West. 
That interview in Constantinople between emperor and patriarch ts of profound significance 
for the ¢ourse of the whole struggle: when a resolute emperor had once made up his mind, 
4 patriarch of Alexandria could resist no longer: Alexandria won its triumphs against 
emperors who were irresolute or emperors who played into the hands of the enemy. 

The sufferings and triumph of Athanasius raised Alexandna to a position of unchal- 
lenged supremacy. Constantinople under the Arian dominance of a Valens was not a serious 
rival. But when Valens fell on the stricken field of Adrianople, when Gratian’s choice 
had given an orthodox emperor to the Roman East in Theodosius the Great, Alexandria 
immediately realised that this change might undermine the supremacy of Egypt. Gregory 
of Nazianzus had been summoned to Constantinople, and there began to re-form a congre- 
gation of those loyal to the faith of Nicaea. He had been recognised as bishop of the city by 
Peter, Patriarch of Alexandria: the latter now repented of this recognition and determined 
to impose npon the see of New Rome a Cynic philosopher who had been banished from 
Egypt. Bishops protected by sailors (from the Egyptian eorn-ships?) hurriedly performed 
the rites of consecration under cover of night, and then Maximus together with his con- 
secritors hastened to Salonica ta secure the emperor's approval (380). This Theodosins 
bluntly refused, and the answer to Egyptian intervention was the third canon of the Council 
of Constantinople which we have previously considered. Gregory of Nazinnzus relinquished 
his office, and Nectarius was consecrated bishop of Constantinople in his place. Alexandria 
had met an emperor who knew his own mind—and had suffered defeat. 
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Theodosius the Great died in 395, and his sons Arcadius and Honorius were weaklings: 
Nectarius died in 397, and forthwith Alexandria renewed the struggle. Theophilus, the 
Egyptian patriarch, was a man of violence who knew no scruples, but he was also a con- 
summate diplomat who knew how to bide his time, His first attempt to contrel the see of 
the capital was a failure: he proposed as candidate his personal friend Isidore, but the 
all-powerful minister, the eunuch Eutropins, with the support of Arcadius carried the 
election of Chrysostom. Theophilus protested against that election, but in vain. Eutropius 
threatened him with an accusation for deeds of violence committed in Alexandria: the 
pétriarch’s consent to Chrysostom's consecration was the priee at which he could purchase 
immunity from prosecution: he considered it wiser to submit, Chrysostom thus began his 
ministry in the capital with the patriarch for his foe, but with the support of the emperor 
und of the empress Eudoxia. 

Tam not here concerned to describe how Chrysostom aroused the enmity alike of the 
court and of influential ecclesiastics in Constantinople—it is indeed strange that there is 
no worthy biography of Chrysostom: we await impatiently that ihonogrph on which, 
it is understood, for more than a quarter of a century Baur, the profoundest student of 
Chrysostot's life since Haidacher’s death, has been engaged. My purpose in this paper 
is simply tostudy the methods of Alexandrian diplomacy, In 399 Theophilus had quarrelled 
with his friend Isidore: the patriarch launched against the blameless octogenarian an odious 
charge: it was of course quite groundless, but the charge alone sufficed, Isidore was ex- 
communicated, treated with brutal violence, and further accused of heresy, He fled for 
protection to the Nitrian monks, Massacre and arson scattered the survivors of the Nitrian 
community throughout the provinces of the Roman East. Some fied to Constantinople and 
appealed for protection and justice to Chrysostom. The bishop refused to act 4s judge pon 
the conduct of his colleague of Alexandria: his appeal to Theophilus for reconciliation 
remiined unanswered : but Egyptian emissaries were despatched to Constantinople with 
counter-charges, The monks secured the support of the palace: their case was heard in 
the court of the praetorian praefect: their accusers wero condemned to death, though stay 
of execution of the sentence was granted until the arrival of the Patriarch of Alexandrin: 
Theophilus was summoned to stand his trial in Constantinople with Chrysostom for judge. 
The foes of Chrysostom within the capital saw their Opportunity ; they appealed to Theo- 
philus “since,” as Palladius, Chrysostom’s biographer, writes, “he had experience in-such 
matters.” ‘The first step was to discredit the orthodoxy of Chrysostom: then a large synod 
should assemble in Constantinople, and Chrysostom should be condemned asa heretic. 
Theophilus determined to secure Chrysostom's deposition and, if possible, his rival’s death. 
He induced Epiphanins, bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, to believe that Chrysostom hav 
favoured Origenism, and thus exploited for his own ends the fiery orthodoxy and pious 
simplicity of the revered champion of the creed of Nicaea, Epiphanins, in spite of his great 
age, made the journey to Constantinople as the enemy of Chrysostom; in the capital he 
learned that he had been but the cat’s paw of Alexandyian diplomacy: in his bitter disilla- 
sionment he set sail for Cyprus, only to die on the voyage, The foes of Chrysostom wete 
checkmated. 

Meanwhile Theophilus, heir to the ecclesiastical stratagems of Athanasius, did not leave 
Egypt unaccompanied : a regiment of Egyptian bishops preceded him by the short tea 
route: he himself pursued his leisurely way through the provinces of Asia, encouraging 


those who were prepared to support Alexandria in the struggle with Constantinople—that 
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struggle is now a dnel between the two patriarchates: the prize of vietory supremacy in 
the Eastern Church. Theophilus no longer appeared as one who was called to meet a 
serious accusation; already he announced his intention of deposing a heretic bishop, At 
Chaleedon the foes of Chrysostom were gathered, and the emperor, who still supported the 
bishop of Constantinople, now called upon Chrysostom to cross to Asia and to examine the 
charges against Theophilus. This Chrysostom refused todo: he would give the Alexandrian 
patriarch no ground for his atenusation that the bishop of the capital was interfering in 
matters beyond his jurisdiction, Here Uba!di in his valuable study of the Synod ad Quercum 
—a study which has unfortunately heen disregariled by English schulars—has made an 
illuminating suggestion. Arcadius had summoned bishops to a council, the preparations 
were made, the bishops assembled, and now by Chrysostom’s refusal to act as judge the 
emperor's plans were frustrate; he was like to appear ridiculous, How could he save his 
face! Theophilus provided the answer: the council could still meet: there was work for 
it todo, If Chrysostom would not be judge, if he disobeyed the imperial summons, he could 
be judged: the emperor would not have made his preparations in vain, The court turns 
against its bishop. 

During the delay caused by Chrysostom’s refusal Theophilus adduced his most cogent 
arguments. He had come, as Palladius says, like the beetle, laden with the dung of the 
East, laden with the gold of Egypt, with the salves and the odours of India. Two deacons 
deposed by Chrysostom—the one for adultery, the other for murder—drew up at the 
dictation of Theophilus the list of the charges against their bishop: a hasty reconciliation 
with the Nitrian monks removed the ground for further action against Theophilus: the 
council could begin its work. To the sammons of the council Chrysostom replied that he 
was ready to appear before any synod in the world, if only his personal enemies would 
withdraw. In his absence Theophilus, the foe of the accused, his accuser and his judge, 
condemned him to deposition on the ground of his contumacionus refusal to appear before 
the tribunal, The vacillation of emperor and empress might postpone the execution of that 
sentence, but not for long: the result was the complete triumph of the patriarch of 
Alexandria, and Chrysostom’s successors in the see of Constantinople took the lesson 
to heart and were careful not to antagonise the uncrowned king of Egypt. Cyril succeeded 
his nephew Theophilus on the throne of 8. Mark and continued the policy of the dynasty. 

In 428 Theodosius IT chose the eloquent monk Nestorins to be bishop of Constantinople. 
honest, fearless and devout man was head of the Church in the Eastern capital. Cyril 
saw that here he could count upon no subservient submission, and took his measures 
accordingly. ‘The tragedy of Chrysostom was to be repeated in the “Tragedy of Nestorius” 
—the title which Irenaeus gave to the great collection of “ pieces justificatives " which he 
compiled in his friend's defence, This new triumph of Alexandria was won by methods 
which were now traditional with the see of S$. Mark. Naturally I shall not attempt here to 
sketch in detail the Vorgeschichte of the Council of Ephesus; I am only anxious to demon- 
strate that parallelism in the methods of Alexandrian diplomacy. As with Theophilus, so 
with Cyril: his unscrupulous violence had laid him open to accusations which it would 
be inconvenient for him to meet: diplomacy demanded that he should be able to pose, in 

like manner as Theophilus had done, as the defender of threatened orthodoxy, As in the 
case of Theophilus, however, it was the patriarch and not the bishop of Constantinople who 
began the attack. The first step of Theophilus had been to secure from an Egyptian 
synod the condemnation of Origenism in order to charge Chrysostom with that heresy: the 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 20 
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first step of Cyril was to attack Nestorius in his Easter pastoral of 429 and in a cirenlar 
letter to the Egyptian monks: in both he carefully avoided any mention of the name of 
Nestorms. Copies of these documents reached Constantinople: here there were priests 
from Alexandrin who were ready to provide Nestorius with material for an accusation 
before a council, That Cyril knew his danger is clear from his protestations contained in 
his first letter to Nestorins: “let not your Piety doubt for a moment that we are ready to 
suffer anything even to prison and death”: at the same time Cyril wrote to his own agents 
in Constantinople giving them their instructions: they were to paint Cyril to his Egyptian 
opponents as the heroic champion of the true faith, whilé no direct attack was to be lodged 
against Nestorius with the emperor, lest Nestorius should be able to complain that Cyril 
was accusing him to Theodosius of heresy’. Cyril's correspondence indeed proves that this 
parallelism in method was conscious, To his agents in the Eastern capital he would admit 
no anxiety. “ There is no need for alarm: councils sometimes, every one knows, turn out 
otherwise than men expect [an obvions allusion to the Synod ad Quercum], Let not 
Nestorius, poor man, think that I shall submit to be judged by him, whatever accusers 
he may suborn against me, The riiles will be reversed: I shall decline his competence to 
judge me, and I shall know how to force him to defend himself" (Ep. 4.) The letters 
of Cyril to Nestorius were carefully framed so as to draw atatementa from the bishop which 
could be used aa evidence against him. They produced the effect which Cyril desired. He 
could now appeal to Rome; Pope Coelestine should be used as Theophilus had sought 
to nse Epiphanins. Cyril sent to the Pope a lying summary of the course of the controversy: 
the true chronology was distorted in order to disguise the fact that Cyril had himself been 
the aggressor. Nestorius, conscious of his honesty and orthodoxy, also sent a report to 
Rome, but in Greek : this Coelestine was unable to read, while Cyril with subtle diplomacy 
had caused all his evidence to be translated into Latin. The Pope, who probably hardly 
realised what the dispute was about—the term “Mother of God” was not in common use 
in the West at this time—now declared against Nestorius: Nestorina mnat within ten 
days of the receipt of the Pope's letter accept the theology of Rome and Alexandma and 
disavow his (unspecified) heretical views, Cyril was constituted the Pope's mouthpiece 
and representative, It was more than even Cyril himself could have hoped for, He could 
now with even greater success than Theophilus pose as the champion of orthodoxy, He 
compiled his famous “Anathemas,” and exceeding any authority which he could rightly 
claim demanded that Nestorius should subscribe to them. “ Rechtlich betrachet war dieser 
dogmatische Erlass des alexandrinischen Patriarchen cine Ungeheuerlichkeit "—a legal 
monstrosity. Schwartz has pointed out* that in the correspondence between Cyril and the 
Pope the emperor is never named—so little notice did men take of Theodosius IL Yet 
even before the Egyptian bishops bearing Cyril's Anathemas had arrived in the Eastern 
capital the emperor had by a constitution addressed to the bishops summoned a council to 
meet in the following year at Ephesus, while in an ungracious letter to Cyril he showed that 
the council would enquire into the conduct of the Patriarch of Egypt (19 Noy. 430). The 
council met: of the terrorism practised at Ephesus by Cyril's rabble I need not speak : 
Nestorius had to be guarded by imperial soldiers from assassination, and conld not leave his 
houze*, The refusal of Cyril to await the arrival of John of Antioch and the Syrian clergy 
is well known: his complete disregard of the emperor's instructions, his defiance of the 
' "This letter ts quoted by Nestorius, Bascor of Heracteides, 101. 
* Historische Zeitechrift, oxit (1914), 257, Cl. Basaur of Heraeleider, 108, 134-155. 
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einperor’s representative are equally familiar. Cyril was in fact the Council. As Nestorius 

says, Cyril conferred upon himself the office of judge (p. 117). “I was summoned by Cyril who 
had assembled the Council, even by Cyril who was the chief theroof. Who was judge? 
Oyrl. And who was the accuser? Cyril. Who was bishop of Rome? Cyril, Cyril was 
everything.” Before such a tribunal Nestorius could obviously not appear, Its deliberations 
were a foregone conclusion and the deposition of Nestorius inevitable, 

Tt was in vain that the distracted emperor confined Cyril: Egyptian gold procured the 
prisoner's release, and once in Alexandria Cyril was safe. Once in Alexandria his hands 
were free, and he fought the cause of his Anathemas with the “ benedictions “—the 
evAoyiac—of Egypt. Details of those evAcyia: chance has preserved to us in a document 
which has recently been published for the first time by the great Roman Catholic scholar 
Pierre Batiffol', Theophilus had come to Constantinople, as we have seen, laden with the 
dang of Egypt: from Egypt Cyril distributed to those who had influence at the Byzantine 
court amongst other gifts eastern carpets, ivory chairs and tables, fine linen, ostrich eggs 
and a sum in hard eash which Batiffol in 1911 ealeulated at over a million franes. The 
benedictions of Alexandria prover persuasive: though Cyril was forced to approve of an 
Antiochene ¢reed, he was not constrained to sacrifice his Anathemas, 

The parallelism in method between the Alexandrian attack upon Chrysostom and the 
attack upon Nestorius is striking, Was it even more complete’ than has been thought? 
Schwartz has remarked that the summoning of the Council of Ephesus by the emperor 
was premature, since Theodosius had no considered policy for which negotiation might 
prepare the way before the assembling of the Council: Schwartz therefore coneludes that 
it must have been the advice of Nestorius which led the emperor to his hasty decision*. 
The nature of this difficulty, first mised, | think, by Schwartz, needs perhaps a word of 
explanation. 

Gelzer and Batiffol have shown that the Chureh couneils of the Christian empire 
represent the imperial senate so far a3 res dirinae are concerned, The senate of pagan 
Rome had discussed both civil and religious matters, and the res dimnae as the more 
important came first upon the agenda, Since the victory of Christianity there only 
remained for the senate the consideration of profane matters; the Church counoil, formed 
on the model of the Roman senate, becomes the supreme authority in rebus. divinis, The 
emperor nominates and summons the senators; it 1s he who determines the composition 
of Church councils: he bears the expense of the bishops’ journeyings, and puts the imperial 
post at their service. The presidency belongs to the emperor or his delegates: Constantine, 
I believe, presided in person at the Council of Nicaea: later emperors preferred to send 
their representatives, In the senate the presiding magistrate does not vote: neither do 
the imperial delegates in the council. The Gospels take the place of the Altar of Victory. 
The senatus consulta need for their validity the approval of the emperor: without imperial 
sanction the conclusions of Church councils are of no effect. Gelzer entitled his famous 
essay Dhe Konzilien als Reichsparlamente: but Church councils are, as Schwartz has 
reminded us, Imperial Parliaments of a peculiar kind: their members are not the repre- 
sentatives of their congregations or their dioceses: the old conception dating from the days 
before the triumph of the Church lives on: the conneils of the Church are charismatic 
assemblies: their decisions are revelations of the Holy Ghost—of that Holy Spirit that 

1 Of. the bibliography on p. 145 migra. 
2 Historische Zmitechrift, CXL (1014), 258 qq. 
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lives in the bishops through the consecration to their divinely appointed office, There can 
therefore be no question of a majority or a minority: the decisions must perforce be unani- 
nous; 4 minority, if it persists in opposition, Hecessarily creates a schism: the only 
course open to it is to deny to the council with which it disagrees the operation of the Holy 
Gihost—to form, as at Sardica or Ephesus, another eouncil through which the Holy Spirit 
may express the divine will. Of necessity therefore a far-seeing emperor, seeking, as seek 
he must, the unity of the Church, is bound to Prepare by previous negotiation a solution 
in which this charismatic Parliament will concur: for, if there is no concurrence, the whole 
is lost, and imperial policy is foredoomed, Constantine in the Homoousion had his aslution: 
what in the mind of Theodosius was to be the principal task of the council when he sum- 
moned the bishops to Ephesus? Here I would hike to make a suggestion, based upon an 
obscure phrase in the Busaar of Heracteides which does not seem to have attracted the 
notice of students. 

Addressing Cyril, Nestorius writes (p. 105)“ Thou hast stirred up [my friends apni 
me] in order that under pretext of their souls thoy mightest show thyself zealous to set 
them aright, because thou hadst pleasure in them, or that either T might desist from 
listening to thine accusers and those who were ready to accuse thee, who were already 
armed against thee, since, if that were to come about, it would then be easy fuer thee to do 
whatsoever thou wouldst in regard to the posseasions, or otherwise jin oppressing me thon 
wouldst make believe that for the sake of the fear of God I was thine enemy and that for 
tive cause J had declined maine office as judge.” By oppressing Nestorius, Cyril would create 
the impression that it was because of the consciousness of his own guilt that Nestorius had 
declined his office as judge. I would boldly suggest that in this extremely clumsy sentence 
We possess the key to that premature summons of the council by Theodosiis. Areadius had 
summoned the Synod ad Quereum to try Theophilus: Chrysostom's refusal to act ac judge 
had disconcerted the emperor's policy. I believe that the Connejl of Ephesus was called by 
Theodosius primarily to make inquisition into the conduct of Cyril: that Suggestion is 
indeed borne out by the terms of the emperor's letter to the patriarch: the refusal of 
Nestorins to act as judge sitnilarly frustrated the pohiey of Theodosius, 

In each ease the emperor cuts a sorry figure: and in gach case, before the emperor can 
make up his mind to sacrifice his bishop, it is left to another to shoulder the burden of 
responsibility, You recall the scene in Chrysostom'’s case: the bishops who had Jed the 
opposition to Chrysostom were determined to force a decision: “in our view,” they said to 
Arcadins, “ you, Sire, are appointed by God as absolute ruler, subject. to tone, superior 
toall: your will is law. Do not desire to be more lenient than the priests, mora holy than 
the bishops. We have publicly declared before all : on our heads fall the deposition of John. 
Do not then spare one man bring us all to ruin.” Arcadins hesitated yet a fay days longer, 
and then the imperial order was issued: a notary was despatched ty Chrysostom with the 
message: “ Acarius, Antiochus, Severianns and Cyrinus have taken your condemnation upon 
their own heads. Commend therefore your affairs to God, and leave the Church,” From 
this scene turn to the amazingly vivid account which Nestorius has 
of the archimandrite Dalinatius with Theodosius II (Bazaar of Heracles 
The emperor had just said “Neither do I find any cause of blame in this man [i.e,, Ni estorius]; 
J and my empire and my race are guiltless of this impiety” (p, 277), when “ Dalinatins 
and those with him cried out: ‘On me let this impiety be, 0 Emperor: | rebuke thee ae 
thine on account of these things, I will make my defence for these things befre the 
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tribunal of Christ, as having done this very deed.’......And after [the emperor] [had] 
received this promise that the responsibility for the impious deeds committed against 
mé should not be [his], he decreed and confirmed the things which had been wrought 
against me." 

Compare these two conversations with the interview between Constantine and Atha- 
nasius with which our account began, and you have before you the reason for the success 
of the diplomacy of Alexandria, 

Cyril died (444), and the East heaved a sigh of relief: a letter attributed to Theodoret 
advises that a heavy stone be put on his grave, lest he should return. The dead would 
soon have enough of him and try to send him back. The “dynasty” had come to an end, but 
Dioscoros continued Cyril's policy. The diplomacy of Dioscoros, however, has not the subtlety 
of a Theophilas or a Cyril: aubtlety indeed was unnecessary, for the emperor was now 
under the control of the eunuch Chrysaphius, and Chrysaphius was a partisan of Dioscoros. 
Supported by Chrysaphins, and thus secure of imperial favour, the Patriarch of Alexandria 
could snap his fingers alike at Pope and Western emperor. Pope Coelestine had delegated 
his authority to Cyril, but Pope Leo the Great would delegate his authority to none. 
Leo's first letter to Dioscoros on the latter's aceession gave to the patriarch his cue. 
Alexandria, the Pope had said, must be one with Rome. To that demand Dioscoros opposed 
the determination that Rome should find in the East her match—that the East, too, should 
have her Pope: That is the meaning of the Second Council of Ephesus: it is this which 
distinguishes the battle fought by Cyril from the battle fought by Dioscoros. Cyril could 
exploit a pope against an emperor: Dioscores played a yet more daring game. He held the 
emperor a eunuch’s slave, and hurled his defiance against the see of Peter. The Patriarch’s 
Coptic biographer expresses the whole situation in a nutshell in his doubt whether Mark 
were not greater than Peter. 

OF the “ Brigandage of Ephesus “—the Latrocintum of 449—it is unnecessary to speak: 
an analysis of Alexandrian methods would add little of valne to the picture already drawn, 
Here Alexandrian violence overreached itself: Dioscoros—the Attila of the Eastern Church, 
as Amelli’ has styled him (though this is surely an insult to Attila!)—would not even 
permit the reading of the Papal letters: it was amid scenes of indescribable confusion that 
Entyches was reinstated and Flavian, the Bishop of Constantinople, deposed. 

But with the fall of Chrysaphius and the accession of Marcian and Pulcheria the tables 
were turned. Pope and emperor were united, and at Chaleedon the whole structure of 
Alexandrian supremacy fell like a house of cards. When Marcian’s first letter reinstating 
Thas and Theodoret, deposed by the Latrocinium, reached Alexandria, the clergy of Egypt 
foresaw their doom: “ Death is in this letter, Man of God.” The words, reported by the 
Coptic biographer of Dioscoros, express that conviction. Puleheria, “ the second Eve,” had 
seduced her husband to Egypt's ruin, and the summoning of the Council of Chalcedon in 
spite of the dissuasion of Leo the Great was the work of the empresa; But in the ship- 
wreck of Alexandrian domination the captain never left the bridge: Dioseoros amidat the 
miserable recantations of the Eastern episcopate never wavered: he could have bought his 
throne by submission—I accept Haase's defenze* of the historicity of the Coptic biography 
of the Patriarch with its account of the interview between the emperor and Dioscoros 
before the meeting of the council—but for the successor of Athanasius, of Theophilus and 

1S. Leone magno ef Oriente, Roma, 1582. | owe the reference to Haase. 
onograph on Dioseoros: of. the bibliography on p. 145 supra, 
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Cyril the price was too high. Dioseoros would humble himself neither before Pope nor 
Emperor. “With me the faith of the fathers is destroyed.” These words of Dioseores as he 
left the council—he refused to appear at the later sittings—were his challenge, addreased 
not to the bishops who had deserted him, but to the people of Egypt. The Couneil of (hal: 
cedan came not to bring peace, but a sword, and the inswer of his people to their Patriarch’s 
challenge was the formation of the Egyptian monophysite church, The faith of Cyril, as 
Egypt understood it, was not destroyed. But for the Patrinrehate of Alexandria there was 
to be no recovery. “God has deposed Dioseoros!” shouted the bishops gathered at Chal- 
cedon, “This Dioscoros,” said Bishop Leontios of Askalon, * has become a stumbling block 
to the whole assembly of the bishops, for it is his will that for his sake all should go into 
banishment. This ‘Saint’ contends that he is fighting for the true faith and yet he values 
his own person higher than God, higher than [Rome, Constantinople and Antioch] and 
higher than all bishops. Even were Alexandria destroyed, should Dioseoros perish with 
Alexandria, yet for all that the world would not remain without a bishop.” At Chaleedon 
the Patriarchate of Alexandria, as the world had known it, was indeed destroyed. The 
melancholy history of the successors of Dioscoros has recently been recounted in Jean 
Maspero's posthumous work', Yet Leontios spoke truly: the Christian East did not remain 
without a bishop; for the victor at Chalcedon was the patriarch of Constantinople, Henee- 
forth Constantinople is not merely the civil capital of the Eastern Empire: the God-founded 
city of Constantine is also the undisputed centre of the Church of the East Roman world. 
If the figure of the deserted Dioseoros departing for his distant exile in Gangra extorts 
our reluctant homage, our hearts &0 out towards a greater exile, Nestorius. Tr Egypt 
Nestorius read the Tome of Pope Leo the Great and rejoiced ; in his apology he wrote: 
“ My dearest wish is that God should be blessed in heaven and on earth ; as for Nestorius 
let him remain Anathema: God grant that while men curse me, they may be reconciled 


l STiatoire dea Patriare hea af Alerondrye depuis fa mort ale Pempersur | hetatise THagu'd ta Rive ) liation 
des Evlises jacobites (518-616), Paris, Champion, 1923, 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE EXPEDITION 
TO ABYDOS 1925—6' 
Br H. FRANEFORT 
With Plates xxti—xxxi 


Our expedition went out to accomplish a threefold task: we were to complete the in- 
vestigation of the “Osireion,” we were te see whether the necropolis was still able to yield 
objects of interest after all the excavation carried out there and after innumerable years of 
robbers’ activity, and finally we were to start a work the magnitude of which equals its 
scientific importance, the complete photographic survey of the Abydos temples. But 
T propose to confine myself at present to a discussion of the first mentioned item, for the 
work in the necropolis, which was more snecessful than we had dared to hope, will pre- 
sumably be published in the next number of this Juwrnal (PL xxi shows one of our best 
finds), The photographie survey is by no means finished, and will oceupy us fully in the 
coming season, 

We arrived in Egypt at the beginning of November‘ and after having fetched furniture 
and light railway from ‘Tell el-‘Amarnah, we settled down in the Government House at 
Abydos, which was kindly lent to us, while our own house, after ten yeara of disuse, was 
freed from a certain number of uninvited guests and repaired as far as was necessary. 
While we awaited the arrival of the tackle and timber which the Department of Antiquities 
had most courteously put at our disposal for the “Osireion " work, Mr. Felton started to ex- 
periment for the temple-survey and I pondered, on the spot at last, over the extraordinary 
building the problem of which we had to solve. The problem—there were at least three : 
on the date there were mere guesses and on the builder not even these; the architecture, 
as such, was by no means clear; and the purpose of the whole structure was a complete 
myatery®, 

While thus strolling about we solved the first problem, One is struck by the occurrence 
of peculiarly shaped holes in some exposed wall-blocks of the “ Osireion,” which show that 
here, as in the adjoining Seti-temple, the blocks were held together by dovetails, As the 

1 In publishing thia preliminary report I comply with the wish of the Editor, who desires to put as 
-s00n a6 possible the results of the past expedition before those whuse support enabled us to carry through, 
The report, with very few additions, follows the text of a lecture which I delivered soon after my retarn 
from Egypt, during the exhibition of our finds in the Society of Antiquaries’ rooms at Burlington House, 
The final statement of facts and the full evidence for the interpretation of the “Osirelon” bere put forwurd 
will, it is hoped, appear within one or two yeara in the memoir on The Cenotaph of Seti Tat Abydos, 

* The staff of the expedition consisted of Mr. H. Frankfort, Director, Mr. Herbert Felton, photographer 
aud engineer, Mra. Frankfort, who directed the camp-household, recorded in the necropolis, and copied 
texte in the Osireion, M. B. Van de Walle, sent out by the Fondation égyptologique Reine Elisabeth, who 
eopied texte throughout the season, Mr. T. J. Colin Baly, who assisted in recording and mapping. 
Mrs. Felton also joined her husband in the latter part of the season and assisted him in the photographic 
work. Moreover, Dr, Hall stayed with us from December Gth to 21st, 

2 See Jowrnal, 1, 159 where Prof. Naville gives an account of the matter as it stood after the com- 
pletion of his second season's work. The war prevented him from continuing in the following year as was 
his intention, 








Egyptians used little cement—this in fact seems only to have served as a lubricant to 
facilitate the sliding into position of the blocks—some particular device was needed to 
strengthen the walls. The dovetails which conneet the blocks of the temple-walls bear the 
cartouche of the builder, Would that also be the case with those of the “ Osireion"? And, 
first of all, could we get at them? We looked wherever the walls were damaged; and on 
the top of the large entrance through which one passes from the transverse room into 
the Central Hall, we found a dovetail in position in its hole. It was of black granite. 





T had it lifted and on its lower surface it was inscribed with black ink: a 


Mn-mitt-Re, the prenomen of Seti I (PL xxv, 3). The big surfaces of the signs were 
chiselled out more or leas, but the work was obviously not completed. Seti I the builder 
of the “ Osireion"—the evidence was strong, but not entirely conclusive. For our dovetail 
sat quite high up in the wall; the adjoining rooms were inscribed by Merneptah: it was 
just possible that Seti had carried out restorations there as well and that his inscription 
was put, on that occasion, on such dovetails as he could reach. I consequently looked for 
confirmation of our find and noticed another dovetail, which could just be seen where in 
the backing wall one of the blocks had accidentally flaked off (Pl. xxvii, 4). It was in the 
third course from the top, where the granite roofing slabs were still in position, and where 
the granite architrave was worked into the fabric of the quartzite-sandstone backing wall, a 
spot where the building is so well preserved that there can have been no tampering with 
the dovetails, We erected a scaffolding, chiselled away about half an inch of the broken 


surface, and could both see and feel a deeply ent cartouche aha oy, eu | . So no doubt 


remamed. The hidden stones had at last revealed the founder. 

But if Seti I built the “ Osireion” as well as the temple, our next problem ought to be 
to clear up the relation between these two buildings, We had satistied ourselves that no 
actual connection exists, The hole broken in the northern corner of the inner-room Wile 
ebviensly made by would-be treasure-hunters. It had been started from the inside, for 
there were the lines which were ent in to define where the opening had to be made, and 
if just passed through the thickness of the wall and the limestone mantle of the building 
into the sand. But there might be a merely architectural connection between the two 
contemporary structures. So Tent a trench in the main axis between the two buildings, 
and there it appeared (PI xxu, 2) that the front- and back-wall of the chamber were pro- 
longed upwards beyond the roof and acted as retaining walls for the sand-bed on which the 
temple was built. 

This work on the top and round the building led to another discovery: we found a 
roughly semicircular wall built against the outside of the “Qsircion.” Te had riot much 
strength and consisted of rongh small lumps of limestone ; but within its enclosure there 
was very compact black earth, a strange feature, seeing that the building lick weil anata 
the desert, surrounded by sand and marl. We therefure excavated the oe (PL dite aa 
had actually to go down for more than 50 feet through this compact mass of black earth. 
which contained nothing but two diminutive fragments of Nineteenth Dynasty potte ry; 
then we reached water and could not fo any deeper, but the wall continued. Eventually 
we found six of these pits, round the end of the building (PI. xxii, 1), Their meaning 
remained « point of much discussion, but after a renewed inspection of the tree-pits, which 

* Only tive are shown in the plan. | - a 
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Plate XXII. 
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1. Plan of Cenotaph of Seti I with the temenos-wall of his 
temple. Local north lies to the right. 
Seale 1 : 2000, 


2. Section of the Cenotaph on the vertical line shown in the 
Plan, fig. 1. On the right is the back of Seti’s temple. 
Seale 1 : G50. 











Plate XXIII. 
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Plate XXIV. 





Clearance of Central Hall. 


1. Beginning of clearance work. 

2, Pulling out a block on rollers. 

3. Levering up a block in order to insert rollers underneath. 
4. The last and largest blocks. 
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Mr. Winlock found at Dér el-Bahri, [ felt sure that our pits served the same purpose; this 
alone can explain the presence of the black earth, which of course must have been specially 
brought up from the cultivation, So 1 excavated the southernmost pit where the top layers 
were beat preserved, with meticulous care, and though here as everywhere in Abydos the 
white anta have destroyed most remains of wood I succeeded in finding a few small frag 
ments, which, analysed by Professor Newberry, turn out to be of coniferona wood, with one 
fragment of the tamarisk, I will not diseuss here all the conclusions which one might 
draw from this discovery, but only recall the funerary function of the esniferous trees and 
the tamarisk. and also the fact that tombs were supposed to be surrounded by trees, a point 
to which we shall have to refer later on. 
_ Another observation made in connection with the pits, and confirming those of the 
former expedition, proved that the building was entirely covered over with earth. From 
every course of the limestone mantle which surrounds the building, streaks of white chips 
ran off mto the surrounding soil (Pl, xxiii, 2); they are not found within the pits, Obviously 
they are derived from the chipping of the blocks when they were fitted into the wall, and 
they show that each course was brought in position after the surrounding of the building 
had been filled up to the height of the preceding course, The pits however, built up at the 
same time and actually leaning against the outside of the building, were kept open to 
receive the black earth for their trees and they therefore do not show the alternating layers 
of thrown-in soil and chips. The ground which was thrown in is actually the broken up 
marl of which the desert at Abydos consists underneath its sandy surface, In this marl the 
colossal cutting was made in which the building was to be put and which was filled in, as 
we have just seen, while the work proceeded. It is important that the broken marl also 
covers the roofing slabs. The whole building was—or was meant to be—subterranean, 
While this work went on we had also started the clearance of the Centra! Hall, which 
was entirely encumbered by enormous fragments of fallen roofing-blocks’, We wanted it 
clear to understand its architectural features and also because we had to install our plant 
there for the investigation of the canal which surrounds the Island, But it was of course 
impossible to lift the blocks, which weighed anything between one and fifty tons, right out 
of the building and I have therefore used the transverse rovm to pile them up in, as it is 
not of any importance. Mr. Felton proved as ingenious as Heath Robinson in devising 
schemes for the extraordinary task, and with levers, rollers and man-power, and with the 
small railway, the work proceeded ata good rate (PI. xxiv), In clearing we were able to estab- 
lish the identity of those who wrecked the building. On one of the stones the row. of 
Jumping-holes, meant to take the dry wooden wedges, which, when wetted, would by their 
expansion make the granite crack (see Pla. xxx, xxxi), was only outlined in red and not yet 
eut. And in the same red it showed the Coptic cross: We also found one atone which with 
its length of almost 20 feet could only have been one of the beams which, resting on the pro- 
jecting parts of the rooting slabs of the side-aisles (see Pl, xxxi, 2), covered the central island 
in a single span. Of these blocks no evidence had been found before, Also the shape of the 
holes in the surface of the Island had by now become clear (we shal! have to decide on their 
meaning later on) and all seemed ready (Pl. xxxi) to receive the plant and start on the 
canal. HLA. Prince Yussuf Kamel had courteously lent to us a 16 HP. steam-engine and a 
# inch centrifugal pump; for as we would have to pump against a70 feet head we needed a 
good deal of power. But the power of the engine became first of all, and most inopportunely, 
' Journal, 1, Pl. xx. 
Journ. of Egypt, Arch, x11. $i 
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manifest in its weight, and while its transport had already caused no small anxiety to the 
railway-authorities and those in change of roads and bridges, we now had to face the problem 
of getting it down into our building, There was a slope of sand only and that Mr, Felton 
vetoed as unsafe, So we had no choice and were forced to tiscover the entrance, It was 
certain that it was somewhere to the north of the room excavated by Miss Murray and 
Lady Petrie in 1902. The cutting in the rock continued beyond the excavation, and was 
crossed at some distance by the brick temenos-wall of the temple-precinets, But nothing 
sifegnarded us against the possibility that most of the floor was quarried away, as the walls 
might be. And as the passage was filled with more than 40 feet of wind-blown sand its 
clearance meant a vast expenditure to incur at a moment when we had no idea of what the 
canal had in store for us, But we were bound to proceed and with five hundred men we 
started the clearanee (PI. xxv, 2). As soon as possible the gravity-railway, already used in 
1914, was reinstalled and the sand went out at both ends of the passage in trucks, pullect 
np by 16 oF 18 men pushing an empty carriage down a slope (Pl. xxv, 1), while the rope 
ran over an old sdiiyah-wheel placed upright. Thus the clearance was finished in three 
weeks (Pl. xxvi, 2). And fortunately our fears appeared not to be justified, The stone floor 
and most of the walls were intact, and the latter were covered with texts from the “ Book of 
Gates" anil the “ Book of what is in the Underworld." The western wall with the “ Book of 
Gates" is nothing bot a variant of the inser] ptions on the sarcophagus of Seti I in the Soane 
Museum, a most significant fact. Though all the decoration except that of the inner room was 
rxecated by Merneptah, there can be no reasonable doubt that it was designed by Seti. 
Moreover we found in the passage, besides various small objects, a most important hieratie 
ostracon, which, read by Mr. Battiscombe Gunn, proved to be an account of the transport of 
stone for the building of the “Osireion.” Tt proves that Seti I took (as we should expect of 
him) enough personal interest in the building of his large temple and the structure behind 
it to have a J = Ser, “castle,” built on the edge of the cultivation, where he could stay 
now and then to follow the progress of the work. And the ostracon also gives the name of 


our building : & (of | Thi moore 19 “Seti 1 is serviceable to Osiris.” 


Finally our work in the passage pave ns the necessary information concerning the 
entrance of our building. Curiously enough the entrance was sooner designed to keep 
people out than to let them in (PL xxvi, 1). There is no gradual slope leading down from 
the desert, but a large oblong brick shaft, auch as we know from ordinary tombs, a significant, 
parallel, The actual entrance was an arch in the bottom of the temenos-wall: but when 
we found it, tt was almost completely bricked up; the bricks were stamped with the 
cartouche of Seti I’, We had of course to open it to let the engine through and could now 
investigate the enigmatic canal, 

Already at the beginning of the season T had wanted to get some more definite insight 
into the origin and nature of the water which surrounds the Island, and the Surveyor- 
General, realizing the importance of the question, had most obligingly consented to carry 
out an exact levelling of a number of waterpoints between the Nile at Balyand and Abydos. 
Tn these wells iron rods were fixed. and from them we measured every month the depth of 
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1. The cravity railway. 
2, Work in the long passage. 
3. Granite dovetail inscribed with the cartouche of Scti [. 
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1. Entrance of Cenotaph: arch in the bottom ot the temenos 
wall of the temple, with vertical shatt. 


2. The entrance-passage cleared (looking from under the en- 
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Plate AAVUI. 





t. North-east corner of Cenotaph (on the right, 
and damaged pillar; in back 
and cell opening on the ledge) 

2 and 3. Pumping and clearing in west part of canal. 

4. North-east corner of Cenotaph with dovetail 


island with ledge 
ground, pier of backing-wall 
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suring stall continues, but it has become already clear that our set of 
curves tallies with those found by Ferrar for the subsoil water-table at Girgah. Consequently 
the water in the “Osireion” is neither a well as Strabo calls it, nor a pocket as some 
archaeologists believed, but it is part of the sheet of subsoil-water which stretches out under 
the desert from the Nile, As the supply is therefore unlimited our only hope was that the 
immediate surroundings of the building would be more or less impermeable, Unfortunately 
they were not. If, after about an hour and a half of pamping we had got down the water for 
about 6 feet (Pls. xxiii, 1; xxvii, 3) and the engine stopped, then in half an hour the water 
was back to its original level (Pl. xxvii, 1). The only possible way to get forward was therefore 
to pump and clear simultaneously (Pl. xxvii, 2, 3). And so we succeeded in solving the problem, 

Obvionsly there are three possibilities, Either the canal never was intended to be a 
canal at all, but was meant to be filled in. Or it was a dry corridor, running at a low level 
round the central island. Or, thirdly, it might have been meant to be a water-filled canal 
from the beginning. Against the first view there are the following arguments: stairs, which, 
as we shall see, were considered very important, run down from the island, fallen blocks ore 
found more than 12 feet below the ledge, which shows that the canal was always open, and 
that this was the original ides is moreover proved by the careful way in which small bits of 
stone are let into the big blocks wherever these show a deficiency which is not of structural 
but only of aesthetic importance. 

Now the fact that the ledges provide no accommodation for fooring-slabs in the corners 
of the canal and that no trace of flooring is found at any level in the canal itself, definitely 
excludes the possibilities of » covered or even an open corridor running round the central 
island. 

On the other hand all the evidence fits in quite simply when we assume that a water- 
filled channel belongs to the original design of the building, which is already suggested by 
the great similarity between the Island with its ledge (Pls. xxvii, 1; xxiii, 1) and the quay at 
Karnak (Pi. xxx, 2). Now, as was already known, the stairs which lead from the Island to 
the water end in a sheer drop (PI. xxii, 2), At the level where they end we saw no trace of 
a floor or of any arrangement to fit one in, and our long probing sticks also showed that at 
no other level was a flooring present. At a depth of about 24 feet below the ledge however 
we struck what the natives call gebe!l moiya, the hard layer on which the subsoil-water runs, 
and to which they go down to put the foundations of their sd/viyah- and well-masonry. In 
all probability the foundations of our building go down to that depth at which lay the 
nearest stratum of sufficient solidity to carry them. But then there would be a distance of 
about 36 feet between the bottom of the foundation and the point where the roof of several 
thousands of tona rested, on one hand on the pier projecting from the backing wall, and on 
the other hand on the first pillar of the Island, To add rigidity to the fabric heavy thrust- 
beams were therefore built in halfway down the walls of the Island (PI. xxii, 2). They would 
generally be under water, which, if we allow for the difference in the Nile level in Seti’s 
time as compared with now, would, at its highest, just play over the lowest steps of the 
stairs and, at its lowest, probably just have enabled the builders to lay the foundations in 
the dry on the hard layer which we hit. I was naturally exultant when at last, on the 
18th of April, with the certainty that with the funds at our disposal and the plant we had 
it was impossible to zo much deeper, a remark of one of my best men who yelled out of the 
water that the large stone we saw was Hush with the wall and went apparently into it led 
to the discovery of the thrust-beams, and I realized that its presence implied all the 
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eonelusions which I have here, for clearness sake, put first. 1 could stop work there and 


then; but I continued for a few more days till we had found the corresponding beam on 
the other side, On April 22nd the work was finished; Mr, Felton stayed on, however, to 
emove the engine, clear up and complete the extensive photographie work, and returned 
only in the third week of June. 

Ii is time to attempt to interpret the meaning of the building now that its anchiteckutal 
features have become clear. We have found that a vertical brick shaft led to a bricked-up 
entrance-vault. This excludes, of course, the idea that the building was a sanctuary in the 
ordinary sense or that it was in regular practical use. Then there follows a long passage 
with texts of a purely funerary character. Now the nearest parallel to the plan of the 
building in general is found in funerary monuments, viz. in the royal tombs of the New 
Kingdom at Thebes, That of Amenophis I (fig. 1) ts moat striking as it even shows the 





Fig. t. Plan of tomb of Amenophis I, 


turn in the approach to the sarcophagus-room, But all possess alike the long sloping 
entrance-passage, then a few anti- chambers and a hall with square pillars behind which 
comes the sarcophagus. The similarity is complete, only the Theban tombs have a sarco- 
phagus where our building has its inner room. But that inner room is really nothing but 
a colossal sarcophagus. Its shape (PI xxviii, 2) and the fact that it was meant to be 
entirely closed point in that direction. And the roof-seulptures prove it beyond any doubt. 
There we see the sky-goddess Nut, once represented bending over the world of the dead 
while she protects King Seti between her outstretched arms; and another time she is shown, 
in a colossal composition of great beauty, exquisitely modelled, while Shu, the god of the 
air, lifts her from the earth (PI. xxix, 1; of fig. 2). Now this scene is no mere art pour l'art, no 
meaningless decoration by a charming scene. We know from the Pyramid-texts that this 
scene of a primitive coamogonit wnyth was used with magical purpose in connection with 
the eqnally ancient belief that the dead survived as stars in the sky. With a realistic turn 
of mind, which is, if common to all primitive people, particularly pronounced with the 
Egyptians, devices were now sought to convey the dead to the sky, and one of the solutions 
of that problem consisted of first bringing the sky down to the dead by identifying Nut 
with the sarcophagus or with the sarcophagus-chamber. Nut thus contained the dead; then 
magical texta were added, describing how in the first days of creation Shu lifted Nut, with 
all which was in her, wp from the earth’. The presence of these texts in itself, and perhaps 
_ * Pyr, 2616 o-f; 782 b-e; 74-5; 1101, All the material has lately been conihined and discussed by 
A. Eoson, Die Entwickelung der Hémmalgiittin Nut su etner Totengotthert. 1922, 
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1. The pumping plant installed. 


2, The Sarcophagus Koom (on the right, the hole broken sub- 
sequently through the back wall of central cell), 
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Plate XXX. 





1. The Central Hall (looking towards backing-wal]- ahove.i 
background, the back of the temple) ’ ve, in 


z. Quay of the temple of Karnak. 
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also « ritual carried out when the tomb was actually taken into use, provided the necessary 
sympathetic magic to effectuate what was deseribed or represented. The representation of 
Nut lifted up by Shu fulfils in our inner room no doubt the same function as in the 
sarcophagus-room of Ramesses [V and in some funerary papyri (fig. 2) where it recurs, and 
in the pyramids of the Sixth Dynasty, and we are therefore entitled to interpret our room 
accordingly as sarcophagus or sarcophagus-room. Thus we find that the ground-plan of our 





Fig. 2. Shu lifts Nut from the earth. (After BunGE, Greenfield’ Papyrus, Pl. cv.) 


and the trees which surround it consistently prove its funerary character, But Seti I was 


buried at Thebes. Consequently our building can only be the cenotaph which he, like all 


Egyptians who could afford it, erected at Abydos where Osiris was said to be buried. And 
this interpretation also explains the unparalleled features of its central hall. 

A glance at the plan (PI. xxii, 1) will suffice to show that the Central Hall can never 
have been ysed. The entrance leads on to a ledge, with the water deep below, where ane 
stands closed in by two projecting piers (ef. Pl. xxiii, 1), Neither the ledge in front of the 
eells on the sides nor the island can be reached. On the other hand we have a double flight 
of steps which lead down from the island into the water. They were considered very important 
indeed. This is not only shown by the fact that in the construction of the island the space 
which they were to occupy was left open and is as well finished as the other parts of its outer 
sides, while the steps were actually worked into the great blocks. It is also evident from 


the indications of steps which are apparent on the western side, where they evidently were 


not yet finished (like so much in the building) when the work had to be stopped (PI. 
xxx, 1). Obyiously the steps were considered an essential feature of the building, though 
they lead nowhere. And there remains only one possibility: as the Central Hall with its 
island and its water can never have been used, it must have been merely the expression in 
stone of an idea, And again this idea finds its oldest expression in a coamogonic myth, In 
the beginning of creation, so the theology of Heliopolis taught, one spot of the earth, 
the Primeval Hill, had risen out of the Primeval Waters. There the creator Ra? stood, and 
there he stood again every morning at sunrise. Now we know that the rising and setting 


building, its entrance with its closed arch and its deep vertical shaft, the texts it contains: 
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of the sun was understood in Egypt as elsewhere as symbolical of life and resurrection; 
and so the Primeval Hill became, par excellence, the place where death was vanquished and 
life renewed, It is of course quite impossible, within the scope of this article, to discuss the 
further developments of that thought in Egyptian religion, We know that with the 
coming of the Fifth Dynasty the Réreligion became that of the state and spread through 
the country. With it went the view as to the Primeval Hill, the place of renewal of life. 
And in the subsequent fusion of the Ré religion with the faith in Osiris, the god who died 
and was resurrected, the Primeval Hill most appropriately became the place for Osiris'* 
tomb, as it was through his burial that he had reached immortal life. Now we know that 
the Primeval Hill, at Hermopolis and elsewhere, was represented by a double flight of steps. 
And on such a double flight of steps we find in various representations Osiris entombed or 
enthroned as ruler of the dead (fig. 3)*, This burial of Osiris on the Primeval Hill is referred 





Fig. 3. Osiria enthroned, (After BuDGE, Greenjteld Papers, Pl. vii.) 


to in the famous “Steps of Osiris at Abydos” near which every dead man prayed to be 
interred. But the king, identified with Osiris, could afford to build for himself these steps, 
In the holes in the surface of the island one is inclined, guided by their shape, to see 
tentatively the places where a sarcophagus and a shrine for Canopic jars represented an 
Osirian burial, The cells all round are, as Professor Naville suggested, the jou of 
the Book of the Dead, conventionally translated pylons, better cells or halle. Tt is aa of 
Seti I that he did not shrink from following out to its last consequences the dualism of a 
religions conception; that he clung to each separate dogma of orthodox tradition even when 
no consistent combination was possible. His cenotaph was planned on the lines of a royal 
This ia most ably done by A. bE Bock, De Eqyptieche voorstellingen betrefende den Oerhewiel Se 
De. Hall's review in Journal, 1924, 185 ff. ated aio 
? £g. Bupor, Greenfield Papyrus, PL cvin; Laxzowe, Siz, ocx: of. also the determinative of 


ay 4 f\, ty in Sern, Urk,, TV, 364. 
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1. The Central Hall (looking towards local west’, 
2. The Central Hall (looking towards local east). 
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‘tomb, and as such it possessed the sarcophagus-room with the Nut-representations, But 


the traditional identifiontion of the dead king with Osiris, which was bound to come to 
the foreground at Abydos, was also to be expressed in the building; and therefore it 





Sorat architectural representation of the Primeval Hill surrounded by the Primeval 


That our interpretation is no merely possible theory but is correct is shown by an 
‘important vignette in the Papyrus of l = Al ) 4, Anhat, inthe Batik Mescam: 
Here we see a very rare representation (PI. xxix, 2)', the god of the Primeval Waters 
Nun lifting wp the sun-boat and Osiris encircling the Duat. This representation, so far as 
I know, recurs only twice elsewhere: once on the alabaster sarcophavus of Seti I in the 
Soane Museum, and once on the wall of our entrance-passage which, as we know, bears 
variants of the same texts. We therefore have the strongest possible proof that the cenotaph 
of Seti T and the papyrus reflect the same none too common group of thoughts, and as the 
representation of Nun is found at the end of the entrance-passage of our building just 
before one turns round towards the Central Hall, so this same representation precedes on 
the papyrus an actual drawing of a similar hall shown in a typically Egyptian way partly 
im plan and partly in section’, We see the pillars in plan; a blue colour indicates the all- 
embracing waters, and below we see the double flight of steps, which we know as a 
conventional representation of the Primeval Hill, with the Osirian dead on it, 

Tt is typical, as I have said already, that Seti should be the first and last king to have 
undertaken this extraordinary architectural expression of things religions, For Seti was 
the firat great king after the Akhenaten heresy who cared again for spiritual matters, 
Akhenaten had tried to free Egyptian religion from the formalism and magical ritualism 
in which it had become entangled, by a fundamental innovation. He failed. Seti I, as we 
know from his modestly recorded restorations, pursued the same aim by following the lines 
of tradition, His failure became only apparent under the Ramessides, But his cenotaph at 
Abydos bears witness of his truly heroic attempt, 

' Bovos, The Book of the Dead. Facsimile of the Papyri of Hunefer, Anhai, ete, 1809, PL viii, 

| +: For other examples of this way of representation in Egypt see Scairen, Vox Aegyptischer Kunst’, 
119, fig. 74 and passim. 
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NOTE ON THE RUINS OF HITAN SHENSHEF, 
NEAR BERENICE 


By G. W. MURRAY 
With Plates xxxii and xxxiii 


The site of Shenshef, 21-5 kilometres S.S.W. of Berenice, had previously been visited 
hy Barth', 1846, and John Ball, 1008, Barth considered it a settlement of people from 
Berenice, while Ball thonght it might be a mediaeval slave-dealers’ stronghold, where 
slaves were concentrated before shipment to Arabia. As a matter of fact, there seems no 
reason for any settlement on the site except the presence of water relatively close to 
Berenice. The water was abundant at the time of my visit, January 1925 (after heavy rain 
in December 1924), but less so in 1908 when Ball was there. It is rather ealty to the 
taste, though quite drinkable, In addition to some shallow wells in the valley just below 
the town (not shown on map), there was a pool 15 metres long and 0-5 metre deep, through 
which the camels had to wade on their way to the ruins, There is, however, a su rising: 
lack of vegetation in the neighbourhood, so that the ‘Ababda and Bisharin drive their 
camels to the water from some distance, and make no use of the site, a steep-sided gorge 
with no grazing, a3 a permanent settlement. This has contributed to the remarkably good 
preservation of the ruins (PI. xxxii). : 

As the photograph (PL xxxiii, fig. 2) shows, many of the rubble houses, built of a 
quartzose schist, are, though roofless, in very good repair, and practically no deposition of 
sand or soil has taken place, As at the emerald mines of Sikeit and Zabara, the walls 
contain many handy niches for storing small objects. e a 

The petsherds are relatively scanty, and all of ribbed ware, with n very few exceptions 
of that green plaze which I have come to consider as marking Arab mther thun Roman 
influence. There are no mines or quarries, none of the millstonos for grinding quartz which 
abound at many water-sources in the Eastern Desert, and no slag-heaps. Nor is there she | 
ground which could have been cultivated, | 

I found no inscriptions, nor was Barth more fortunate in 1848: There were numerous 
graves in a valley north-east of the “acropolis,” but all had been plundered in very re =F 
times. [spent an afternoon seeking vainly for an unplundered tomb, = Low 

I came to the conclusion that the site had been cecupied for only a short time (few 
sherds) by people who were not normally desert-dwellers, and that it probably r pie) 
an autumn station for the officials and merchants of Berenice. Shenshef, seis in hetwoen 
rocky hill, must bean unplesant place in ht weather, but it was eedeay moeatie wy 
Berenice, where fresh water had to be brought from a distance, and where Pasmctis 
building stane compelled the people for the moat part to live in matting hute, According 
to Pliny, travellers departed to India from Berenice “at midsummer, before the rising of 
the Dog-star, or else immediately after”; while they set sail from India on their ‘eturn 








\ Zeitechrift fiir allgemeine Hrdkunde, vq, 1-31, * Geography und Geology of SB. Egypt. 
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mirney “at the beginning of the Egyptian month Tybis, which is our Decernber, or at all 

ats before rea Seer the Egyptian month Mechir, the same as our Ides of January.” 
ry follows therefore that the port of Berenice was more or less deserted between July and 
February, and I suggest that such of the officials and merchants as could not get away to 
the Nile spent the autumn at Shenshef, Indeed I like to think that the anonymous author 
hes Periplus of the E rythraean Sea, who is supposed to have been a native of Berenice, 
penned that absorbing narrative at his leisure i In one of the houses of Shenshef. 

| ‘There are two much smaller villages of roughly rectangular houses at no great distance 
from Shenshef, at Hitan Rayyan and Umm Etli, which 1 take to be rough Bedouin 
imitations of the culture of Shenshef. These sites will be shown on the shortly-to-be- 
published 1:100,000 map series of the Hed Sea Coast by the Survey of Egypt, There 
must have been quite.a large number of Gebadei more or less settled round Berenice and 
Shenshef selling milk, goats and sheep, and these may have been impelled to live for a time 
in houses, like the cesignees out of whom they made their living. 
A note is necessary. The houses shown in solid black on the plan are those which 

tly had two ataciee. : 
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WHAT HAPPENED AFTER THE DEATH 
OF TUTANKHAMUN 


By A. H. SAYCE 


The interesting letter of the Hittite king, Mursilis IT, the first translation of which was 
given by myself in Ancient Egypt, 1922, Pt. 3, recording the request of Tutankhamiin’s 
widow that he should send one of his sons to her whom she would marry and make king of 
Egypt, has unfortunately lost its conclusion and consequently the end of the story has 
hitherto remained unknown to us. This is now supplied by a text from Boghaz Keni 
recently edited by Giitae (A. ULB. xtv, No. §) and entitled by him “ Pestgebet des Mursilis.” 
The commencement of the text ia lost and there are fraginentary duplicates of the text 
itself (Nos, 10 and 11). 
Here is my translation of Il. 14-31: 
(13) “[Now as to the men] of the city of Kurusta, the men of Kurnsta subsequently 
(14) [Tessub of the Hittite city] settled in the land of Egypt. These Tessub of the 
Hittite city subsequently 

(15) [bound] by covenant with the Hittites; so they having sworn alliance through 
Tessub of the Hittite city 

(16,17) the Hittites and the Egyptians also swore alliance through Tessub of the 
Hittite city. Then came the Hittites 

(18) (and) turned round. So the oath to the god the Hittites were the first 

(19) to break. Now my father sent men (and) horses, and they attacked the border- 

land of Egypt (namely) Amga, and then he sent (more); 

(20) and they attacked again. Thereupon the Egyptians were terrified ; 

(21) they came and asked my father to send his son as their king, 

(22) Accordingly thereupon my father gave them his son; thereupon they conducted 

him (to Egypt). 

(23) Then they murdered (him). And he was buried(?) there. He (ia., my father) into 

beat 

(24) marched. The land of Egypt he smote and the men and horses of Egypt they 

destroyed. | 

(25) But there Tessub of the Hittite city my lord beheld (it). He (ie, my father) 

summoned him to execute judgment. 7 _ 

(26) So then the men (and) horses of Egypt he attacked and slew [them], Whatever 

man... 

(27) he captured [they] afterwards brought back to the land of the Hittites: 

(28) Among the capturers the death-penalty was adjudged. They [were condemned] 


to death. 
(29) ao eae the capturers carried [them] to the land of the Hittites. So the death- 





(30) the capturers brought to the land of the Hittites, ‘Then in the land of the Hittites 
(31) on the same day they were put to death. Then I cansed this document (lit. tablet) 
to be found in the land of Egypt.” | 
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The Hittite text is as follows: 

(13) [we NISU-MES})-ws-ma ga ALU Ku-ru-ws-te-am-ma ma-akh-bha-an 

(14) [ILU TESSUB ALU Xha-at-]ti i-na MAT ALU Mi-tz-ri bi-e-da-as nu-us-ma-as 
ILG IM ALU Kha-at-ti ma-akh-tha-an 

(15) [is-hhi-u-]ul a-na NISU-MES ALU Kha-at-ti me-na-akh-kha-an-da é-ya-at nam- 
ma-at ia-tu ILU TESSUB ALU Kia-uat-ti 

(16) [di-tn-)go-nu-wa-an-te-es nu NISU-MES ALU Khe-at-ti ku-it NISU-MES ALU 
Mi-iz-ri-ya 

(147) ts-tu ILU IM ALU Kha-at-ti li-in-ga-nu-wa-an-te-es ¢-sear nu u-e-ir NISU-MES 
ALU Xha-at-ti 

(18) ti-ra-an wa-akh-nu-e-<ir nu-gan ni-is ILU-LIM NISU-MES ALU Kha-at-ti khu- 

(19) ser-ni--e-tr aw a-bu-yo ZAB-MES ANSU-KUR-RA-MES o-i-ya-ct nu ZAG MAT 
Mias-ri MAT Am-ga we-al-alh-bhi-ir nam-ma-ye. 0-t-ya-at 

(20) nu wam-ma wa-al-abth-tliar NISU-MES ALU Mi-iz-ritima mea-wkh-kha-an 
pa-wch-sa-ri-ya-an-la-ae | 

(21) na-at w-e-ir we a-na a-bi-ya MAR-SU (SARRU-|o-t2-na-0n-10i an-ma u-e-k1-ir 

(22) nu-ws-ma-ay ma-akh-kha-an a-bu-ya a-bi-e-el MAR-SU be-es-ta na-an mo-akh- 
kha-an bi-e-khu-te-ir 

(23) na-an-gan ku-e-en-ni-ir a-bi-ya-ya bab-be-la-az-ra-at-ta na-ax i-na MAT Mi-iz-ri 

(24) pao-it ne MAT ALU Mi-dc-1i wa-al-khi-ta ZAB-MES ANSU-KUB-RA-MES ga 
MAT ALU Mi-iz-ri ku-en-ni-ir 





(25) nu a-ti-ya-ya TLU IM ALU Kha-at-ti be-li-ya a-us-[ta] kha-an-ne-es-ni-it sar- 

la-a-i 

(26) nu-za 4AB-MES ANSU-KUR-RA-MES ga MAT ALU Mi-iz-ri tar-akh-ta na- 

at-gan nu NISU-MES ap-pa-an-[te-es | 

(27) ku-in e-tp-tam no-an ma-akh-kha-an i-na MAT ALU Kha-at-[ti] EGIR-pa u-wa- 

te-e-[ir] 

(25) aw-gan t-na lib-la NISU-MES gu-lu-h-ZUN khi-in-gan ki-[eat] na-as ak-(i-is- 

Kei~o-an det-[i-vr 7) 

(29) ma-akh-bha-an-ma NISU-MES gu-lu-in-ZUN ana lib-bi MAT ALU Kha-at-t 

ar-nu-e-ar nu-gan Ki-in-ga-an 

(30) t-nea lib-bd MAT ALU Kho-at-ti NISU-MES su-ab-tum-tur u-te-e-ir nu-gan tne 

hib-by MAT ALU Kha-at-ti 

(31) a-be-e-iz-2a UD-KAM ak-ii-is-ki-it-ta-ri nu-ca_ ma-akh-kha-an e-ni Tup-pa 

(42) 4a MAT ALU Mt-iz-ri bi-ra-an u-e-mi-yo-nu-wn. 

Notes. 

13. Kurusta was in Northern Syria and corresponded to the Kyrrhestica of classical 
seography (see K.U.B. xv, 34, 1, 54). The city of Kyrrhos was on the slopes of the Taurus 
mid-way between Aleppo and Mer'ash, 

16, Literally “being under oath by Tessub." A fragmentary tablet in my possession 
(I. 5) has 4a hi-gaa : ma-mi-ti *ligai, Le. oath,” 

18. Literally “made go round inside.” The original signification of biran is “within,” 
not “before” as Gitze makes it, See A.T, tv, 3,1, 17: memian kuiali sapal biran pard 
[serd| “whatever is below, within, outside [or above)” Biran khuiyansa is “he who 
hastens to” another. Hrozny was probably right in reading A’-ir “honse”™ bir. 

a2_9 
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19, Amga, called Amki in the Tel el-'Amarnah tablets, is the Umq or “ Plain” of 


Antioch, Ungi in the Assyrian texts, Amiqu in the Syrian list of Tuthmosis HT (No, 308), 
the Amyces Campus of classical geography. This passage indicates that it formed the 
boundary between the empires of Egypt and the Hittites!, 

20, Literally: “had been terrified.” 

21. The signification of an-ma (or tlu-ma 7) is unknown to me. 

23. Aabbelazzata is marked as a foreign word, so we can hardly regard it as a com- 
pound of kabhis “small.” For abiya-ya see 1, 26. 

24. Walkhita seems to be used here in a passive sense: “was smitten.” 

25. Cf. Witze., Hethitische Keilschrift-Urkunden,1, 04, 1,44: nu ahiya-yva AN TESSUB 
bikhassassin sartiskimi, “T there invoke Tessub.” It is possible that abu-ye “my father” 
has dropped out of the text through the influence of aliya-ya, since the duplicate text 
inserts af-tet-as-mi-in (a mistake for (t-to-as-mi-is) “ my father.” 

28,29. The duplicate text has the Assyrian ca-ab-du-ti “ capturers " instead of sulubi, 
thus giving us the signification of the proper name Khalpa-sulubis (“Capturer of Aleppo®”). 
The word must have been a technical one denoting “one who arrests,” “a policeman,” and 
thus differs from the more general term appuntes (l. 26). Ahingan signifies “destiny,” and 
henee “death,” 

30, Zab-tum-tum must have been pronounced zab-tuw-tum. So eptam in |. 27 probably 


stands for epti. 














We learn from the above that the Hittite king actually sent one of his sons to Egypt. 
But apparently he was murdered before he could reach the queen, or else the queen. herself 
had already been put to death. At all events there is no reference to her, much less to a 
marnage, and it would appear that the murder of the Hittite prince took place in Syria, 
It may be gathered from the badly-expressed and inaccurately written Hittite text 

(which like most other Hittite texts illustrates how unlike the written Hittite language 
must have been to the spoken language of the people) that after slaying “the men and 
horses" of the Egyptians the guilty parties were captured and carried off to Asia Minor, 
there to be formally arraigned before a sort of court-martial and adjudged to death. The 
whole procedure is yery curious and can be explained only on the supposition that there 
was a recognised code of international law and that in the case of the representatives of a 
political party in a foreign country, if accused of injuring the members of another kingdom, 
it was necessary that certain legal formalities should be observed, The Hittites, wo may 
infer, would have had no legal right to put to death their highly-placed captives Fin 
Hittite prince had not been concerned in the revolution jn Egypt. Their murder of him 
bronght them under the jurisdiction of what may be termed a court of international law. 
Its officers in the Hittite kingdom bore the technical name of suluhi which would corre- 
spond to the French Auwissiers. 

= Cf what Mursilis IT] says about his father Subbi-luliuma (47. ¥, 6, ii, 1-13): “Now while my 
futher was down in Carchemish, he sent Lupakkis and Hadad-salmas mto the land of Amka: so they 
went ; the land of Atmka they devastated ; the spoil, oxen and sheep, they brought back to my father. 
And when the men of Egypt heard of the destruction of Anka they were terrified. Now their lord 
Bibkhururias (Tut‘ankhamiin) had recently died, «ao the Egyptian queen whose mite was Dakhaman 
(read Sakhamin) despatched an envoy to my father and wrote to him as follows: ‘My husband js daadls 
I have no children, You, however, ure said to have srown-up (meggaus memisganss) sons; if you send Pe 
of them to me and he becomes my bushand, [well {]'" The characters da and a have «imilar forma in the 
Hittite script and the scribe could essily mistake the one for the other, 

= Or “huiliff of Aleppo"! 
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A NEW DUPLICATE OF THE HOOD PAPYRUS 
By 8S, R. K. GLANVILLE 


There is a document (No. 10879) in the Egyptian Department of the British Musenm, 
hitherto unpublished, which is of considerable interest. It is a badly preserved strip of 
leather 2 ft. 11 ins. high, with an average width of about Sins. In many places it has been 
torn by shrinkage, and in fact it is now in three pieces’, Its surface, discoloured in parts 
by natural stains, is scored with black lines, some of which are exaggerated by cracks, 
apparently due to doubling over. These flaws in the leather combine to make the hieratic 
text inscribed on it frequently illegible. Further, it seems probable that at some time in its 
earlier history part of the writing was subjected, presumably by accident, to an erasing 
fluid, for a few words from the middle of lines 2 to 6 of the recto have been lost, leaving no 
trace, and for no apparent reason, while the recto ends 10 ins above the bottom of the 
strip, at a point well before the end of the text as we know it from other sources. This 
however is more likely to have been intentional; at any rate there is not the slightest 
trace of any sign after the body of the writing stops. 

Although the verso is inscribed, it takes us no further, as it only provides a duplicate of 
the middle portion of the text on the recto. The Jatter contains 36 lines of hieratic, written 
right across the 8-inch width of the strip (except where 1t has been erased, and im the last 
line, which ends less than half way across), the verso 24 shorter lines, which have suffered 
less from the poor condition of the leather, whose edges show an even greater deterioration 
than does the rest of the suriace. 

An examination of the text showed that it was a duplicate of the B.M. Papyrus 10202, 
better known as the Hood Papyrus*. I have to thank the Keeper for permission to draw 
attention to it here. It may be objected that this notice is madequate without a transerip- 
tion of B.M. 10379, a new collation of BM. 10202 and a translation based on « study of the 
two papyri. But the existence of a third and considerably longer recension of the text", 
soon to be published by Dr. Alan Gardiner, who informs me that he will include 10579 and 
a new collation of 10202 in his edition, makes any attempt at a detailed study here super- 
fluons, Still, a few notes on the general nature of the document may be of interest to those 
who have not read Maspero's essay on the Hood Papyrus. 

The contents are outlined in the short introduction, at least one third of which is lost in 
BM. 10379. The writer, assuming the role of learned teacher, is to instruct his pupils as 
to everything “that Ptah has created and Thoth has registered,” heaven and the stars, 
earth and the waters and hills—*everything that is in Heaven above, and on the Earth 
beneath,” almost in so many words. Beginning with elemental phenomena, the sun, moon, 
stars, storm, darkness, light, the true nature of the document rapidly becomes apparent as 
a classification of terms covering the whole field of existence. The elements are succeeded 
by a list of all forms of water in nature and art (from river and sea to pond and reservoir) ; 

1 Mounted in ane sheet as if intact. 

' See Masrnno, On manuel de figrarchie dgyptieane in Journal Amatique, 1885, 250 ff; and Exwas, 
Die Literatur der Aegypter, 240. 

2 The Golenischeff Glossary. 
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these again by land forms, vegetation and soil, So far the list has consisted of inanimate 
objeeta and forces of nature, and plants. The remainder, until its premature end in the case 
of Hood, is devoted to betngs. The first four are supermnatural—God, Goddess, Male Spirit, 
Female Spirit—but from this pomt on we have human beings, arranged im a hierarchy, 
which starts with King, and runs through the whole gamnt of Egyptian officials, civil, 
military and religions. Before the end of this B.M. 10379 breaks off, with “ Superintendent 
of the Bakery of the Lord of the Two Lands" as its last entry (= Hood 26); Hood itself 
continues with more priestly categories, and then passes to trades, breaking off in turn, 
after enumerating some twenty of then, including bakers, pastry-cooks, sculptors, porters, 
and cobblers, 

In the strict use of the word such a list of terms cannot be ealled a glossary, Yet that 
is its practical value for us, as implied in the grouping under imaginary headings, and in 
the careful attention paid to order within the groups, especially that which enumerstes the 
officials. The grouping supplies at least the class to which uncommon or difficult words 
belong—the text contains a number which rarely occur elsewhere, and more than one 
aval heyoueror—a distinct step towards lexicography. The order offers a differentiation 
within the group and a certain definite relationship—that of precedence-—between the 
members which, while it cannot define them closely, can often give us further information 
than we already possess, The importance of such a list for the better understanding of the 
language is therefore considerable. This is enhanced by the complete absence of true 
glossaries or vocabularies of any sort in Egyptian. Lists of certain classes of words oceur— 
on ostrica, and included in many well-known texts—the names of Syrian towns worked 
into Anastes: J for instance, or the captured cities from the Karnak reliefs and others, the 
lists of peoples and of woods (with the objects made from them) of the B.M. writing-board 
5647 and ostracon 50733 respectively, besides innumerable accounts, They may often help 
in the closer definition, or even identification of a word, but none of them, not even the 
Golenischeff Glossary and its duplicates, can be compared with the true glossaries of the 
Babylonians. 

It is not difficult to see the reason for this absence in the one civilisation as opposed te 
the plenitude of the other. The Egyptians, so far as we can see, invented their own writing 
to express their own language, and the two interacted on one another as they developed. 
In Mesopotamia the Sumerian people, with a writing of its own, was early invaded by a 
Semitic-speaking people with no writing known to us who quickly saw the advantages 
of this method of putting their language into concrete form, and sq began to nse it to 
express their own speech. First copying the actual Sumerian Writings as they saw them, ° 
but reading them as their Akkadian equivalents, they learned in time to appreciate the 
syllabie nature of the seript they had taken over, and so to equate the Sumerian word with 
its Akkadian counterpart correctly spelt, Thus the true glossary arose from necessity, and 
as a development of the earlier mode of using imperfectly underatoad groups of signs to 
express ideas, rather than to write words. Later this convenjent Hon-semitic seript became 
the mediom for writing other non-semitiec languages, and as it was necessary for " inter- 
national” scribes to be conversant with these, the result is that Kassite-Akkadian, and 
Sumerian-Akkadian-Hittite glossaries are found to-day on the cuneiform tablets; to 
this list a very important addition was recently made in the publication by Messrs Sidney 
Smith and Gadd of an Egyptian-Akkadian vocabulary', But it js important to notice that 

! Journal, x1, 230i 
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while this diplomatic language of the scribes of Western Asia owed its existence as auch to 
the preponderance of Babylonian political influence throughout the history of this period 
the idea of making syllabaries was due to the Semitic Babylonians’ early necessity of 
inventing glossaries, for the purpose of understanding the language and culture from which 
they borrowed the script in which to express their own speech, and by means of which they 
learned also to understand the seript iteelf. Egypt, without this necessity and with a leas 
conscious interest and care for her writing, naturally never felt the need for glossaries. 
The most consciously literary of ancient peoples, the Grecks, did not turn to lexicography 
till long after their language had passed its classic age. 

Any detailed comparison of the texts of the B.M, papyrus 10202 (Hood) and of the 
leather roll 10879 would be out of place here. But it is worth while to note the difference 
in date between the two texts, which, though not great, is signified by a very considerable 
difference in the two handwritings. I suggest below that the leather strip is to be dated 
to the Nineteenth or the Twentieth Dynasty. Maspero (op. cit.) places the Hood Papyrus 
between the Twenty-first and Twenty-sixth Dynasties’, Orthography and spelling are 
found to vary in individual eases within the same Dynasty. It is not surprising therefore 
that even in the comparatively short period that intervened between the writing of the two 
papyri there should have been scope for a large number of variant readings. These variants 
are not always confined to different readings of the same words; thus in Il, 11 and 12 of 
BM. 10379 the list of words determined by the water sign contains eight words* that are 
not found in Hood (to be inserted between sd and wdn of H. 9), while a line further on 
Hood gives two words which are missing in the duplicate. The latter should therefore be 
of some independent value for the full edition of the text, and 1t remains to be scen how 
far the Golenischeff Glossary will support one or the other, or give an entirely different 
reading. 

The writing of B.M. 10379 is rather large, uneven and inclined to be careless, The 
majority of the signs are sufficiently consistent in their resemblance to those of well-known 
dated papyri to enable us to place the document not earlier than the end of the Nineteenth 
and notlater than the end of the Twenticth Dynasty. Certain of the signs however have 
an individualistic character, which, with some peculiar examples of spelling, makes the 
writing interesting for its own sake, as well as for its contents. It is a small point, which 
cannot have much weight in the question of dating, but which is interesting in view of 
Maspero's indecision as to whether the text was actually a work by “Amenemope, son of 
Amenemope.” as Hood states’, that the name of the futher of the writer of our text is 
Prennefer, The writer's own name is unfortunately lost. P(ajrennefer does not appear to 
be a common name, but it belongs to a judge of the Nineteenth Dynasty, whose stele is in 
the British Museum (No, 285), and occurs on another stele in Turin‘ where it is associated 
with other Nineteenth to Twentieth Dynasty names, There is no reason to suppose that 
the “son of Prennefer” was the original author of the text; on the other hand it is highly 
probable that we owe this copy of it to him’, and that, as Maspero was inclined to think 

! It would appear certainly to date to the Twenty-first to Twenty-second Dynnstios. 

7 At lonat one of these, 4 z ee a = eccurs tn the Gol. Gloas, See the ref. to the artich 
“The” in the naw Berlin Dictionary. | 

1 Of Eswan, thial. ' Ligier, Dictionnaire de nome hicroglyphigues, Tv, 955. 

* Or to a pupil of his whose name is lost. See Enuan, Die Agyptischen Schiilerhandschrifien aus den 
Abhundt. d. Prous, Ad. d. Wiss: 1938, Phil.-Hin, Klasse, Nr. 2, 10 8 
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was the case with the Hood Papyrus, the actual writer of the document has inserted his 
own name as that of the author. At the same time the considerable use of Semitic loan- 
words makes it unlikely that the original text was written before the end of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty at the earliest, and probably not until after the reign of Seti L 

Finally, although the largest of the three examples' of this text has come to be known 
as the Golenischeff Glossary, there is no reason to suppose that the compiler regarded it as 
a lexicographical work at all. On the contrary, whether the information contained in it was 
for practical use or not, to the eyes of an Egyptian it can only have appeared as a list of 
phenomena in the universe, of which the principal motif was the strict order of precedence, 
And in this new duplicate—so far ure we from the literary device of a “glossary"—there 
would seem to be some evidence for imputing a practical motive to the writer, 1 mentioned 
above that the verse of B.M, 10379 contains 24 lines of text (in the same hand as the recto), 
but that, unfortunately, these only repeat part of what has ilready been written on the 
recto, At first sight this looks like any other example of the young scribe's exercises, to 
which we owe so much of our knowledge of Egyptian literature, It might have been con- 
jectured that the recto contained the master's example, and the verso a copy of part of it by 
a pupil. This is put out of court by a consideration of the handwriting alone. Furthermore 
no one would choose the back of a piece of Writing material to copy outa lesson which was 
inscribed on the front. It is possible to conclude that both recto and terso are the pupil's 
exercises. But in that case why should he have made an excerpt of the central part of his 
first copy, when the title and opening lines, being of a more general nature, and including 
phrases which oceur commonly, would be of more practical use as a writing exercise? On 
the other hand, putting the exercise hypothesis on one side, we may note a consistent 
tendency to“ gut” the complete work, shown by both recto and verso. The principle at the 
back of each has been the same, In the reéto although the title and introduction is inserted, 
and is followed up by a list of water and land forms, the bulk of the text enumerates the 
great officials and officers, including the highest ecclesiastics, but stops as soon as these are 
concluded, omitting the remaining orders of the priesthood, and all the tradesmen, who 
follow*, ‘The verso begins with “spirit” (recto, 15= Hood, 11), and isalmost entirely concerned 
with the royal family and a few of the most important civil and military orders, and soon 
comes to an end—the lines are much shorter than on the reclo—with ty siryt, “ standard- 
bearer” (r, 24= Hood, 18). It contains some half-dozen variants. from the recto, chiefly 


unimportant differences of spelling: but A om Po /\ (. 23) “charioteer” for the 
L ji yoe iA of r, 24 (=I fs; iN 4 n of Hood] suggests that the writer was com- 


piling his second, abbreviated, version from memory. Taking everything into consideration 
it is impossible to believe that the writing on this strip of’ leather represents the fruit of a 
scribbler’s idle moments; there must be some reasonable explanation for its existence, Tt 
appeats improbable that it was an ordinary ™ pupil's" exercise, But it is possible to eon- 
jecture on the evidence shown, that some scribe; connected with the court or a government 
office, or even some high official himself, wrote the text on the recto of B.M. 10379 as a 


J Fragments of the text are known on Oatracn, and the 0 | | gar 
Boulaq tv. (See Masreno, op. cit.) Cf, also the important Inte | ) b 
Hamesseam, a part of which—the list of Nubian fortresses—was published ty Dy. Gardiner in 

2 This assumes that the writing originally ended with @A they 19 now, Sep ubove, p, 172. 
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practical guide to the order of precedence to be observed in public functions, and in order 
to memorise the kernel of the matter, or after having done so, made the second copy, 
preserved on the verso’. We have come a long way from glossaries, but the possible use of 
this document to the Egyptian who wrote it is at least as interesting as its contents are 
valuable to posterity. 


1 With the whole of this and the preceding paragraph of. Exmay, op. cit. paswim, and particularly pp. 19, 
#0, and 23, where it will be seen that he considers the Hood Papyrus to have been a very popular “text- 
book” for the use of the scribe who was still undergoing his training—a text-book whose chief value lay in 
that it enlarged the student's vocabulary and taught him the correct spelling of rare words. The view 
eapressed above, that the new duphieafe was not an ordinary student's copy, ia not inconsistent with the 
existence of the Hood as such; and in fact Prof. Erman'’s thesia that the young scribes to whom we owe 
the “Schiilerhand=chriften” were not as a rulo beginners, but themselves junior officials, “devilling” for 
fully qualified scribes who had reached higher stages in the bureaucracy, enhances the possibility of a 
sounEe aoribal official making a practical memorandum for his own private use. 
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ORACLES IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
Br AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN 
IT 
With Plates xxxivy to xiii 


This article deals with three ostraca and a papyrus, all in the British Musenm, My 
sincere thanks are due to Dr. Hall for permitting me to publish them, and for allowing me 
to have photographs made of the ostraca, eh 

have had the advantage of discussing various points of difficulty in the translation of 
these texts with Professor Griffith and Professor Peet. 


B.M. Ostracon 5624. 
(See Ple. xxxiv, xxxv and xl,) 

A hieroglyphic transcription of this fine limestone ostracon, together with a translation 
and commentary, has been published by Dr. Erman, Zwet Abtenstiiehe aus der thebanischen. 
(riberstadt, in Sitzb. Preuss. Ahad. 1910, 8304. A very inadequate faésimile is to be found 
in Inscriptions in the Hieratic and Demotio Character Jrom the Collection in the British 
Museum, Pl. xiv, As can be seen from the photographs (Pl xl), the text of the 
verso' 1s in excellent condition, whereas that of the recto is much rubbed and in places 
almost illegible, A careful examination of the original has enabled ma to. improve on 
certain of Dr. Erman’s readings, and to fill up, L hope satisfactorily, all lacunae, On this: 
account I have thought it advisable to republish the text in full. At its greatest length 
and width the ostracon measnres about 31 x 15 om, | | 


O, 1% 
Thereafter, I was standing building’ and the (work mean’, KheSnun, tone at work in® hist 


tomb, 


' Tn view of the sequence of events (sec below, pp, 179 ff.) the side that Dr. Erman calla the recto mitat 
really be the verso, and pice vers. ais 

4? T have followed Dr. Erman in dividing the translation of this text into numbered sections ; a6, too, 

* There must have bern another oxtracon, now missing, hearing an account of events previous to that 
described in this parngraph. ‘The reading [fir Ar] a? tel is, I think, almost certain. There is just toon for 
| Se Be y nid what is Joft of tho following signs favours the reading 1:51 ¢ yp. n 


7 we 1-4 is certain in view of Pap, Bertin, 10496, 
recto, $= KAMAN, op. cif., da]. 
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O, 2. 
First month of Shomu, sixth day, he was on holiday and he found" the shaft which 


isin it. And he went down into it with the wrt-officer, Neferhotpe, while I was not there*. 


oO)... | 
Thereafter, on the seventh day of the first month of Shomu, the chief workman, Khons, 


5 made a discovery, ax he sat drinking. Thereafter’, I was standing with Hort, son of Huinefer, 
and the workman, Bekenwerel, and I did nat know where the shaft of my tomb was. And 


the scribe Amunnakht found the shaft(?)’, saying: “Come down, see the place which opens* 
into’ the tomb of KhaSnun.” 


oO, 4. 
Year 7 of King Deserkheperré-Horemheb. On the deny of induction which the workmean* 


Hai, my father, underwent, the majordomo of Ne, Tuthmosis, apportioned the places which 
were in the necropolis to the work-people® [af]" Pharaoh, And he (Tuthmosis) gave the tomb 


of Amun(midse)" to Hai my father®, as a charge, it being that Hel, my mother, was hig our 
§ daughter™, and he had no male child, and has places were hecoming forsaken. 


O, 5. 
Thereafter, in the year 21", second month of Shomu, first day, I stood before™ Amenophis 


‘and said unto him: “Assign (me) to a tomb among the fathers,” and he gave me the tomb of 


Hai by @ writing", and I began” to work in tt. 


Pap, Berlin, 10496, also published by Dr. Erman, op. ot, 331 foll, is concerned 


with the same people and events as the ostracon. As it makes the ostracon text much 
more intelligible, it will be as well to give a translation of it here, especially in view of the 
fact that no English rendering of it has yet appeared, and also that to many readers of the 


Journal the German publication will not be easily accessible. 


! No lacune a4 in ERMas, op. cit., 338 The surface of the stone ia bad here and the seribe has not 


written on it, He began to write p?, but desisted after the first sign, and then began it again in the next 


* Seo Enwan, op. cut, 340, ® ‘The reading is quite clear in the original; see Pl. x1, 
4 j— iw certain Erman wrongly reada in. 
& The transcription on Pl. xxiv is what the signs seem to read, though it is most unusual for | to be 


omitted after xx in N.K. hieratic, Have we here a mutilated writing of th-At, which i# a masculine word ? 


® Wr is quite clear in the original. 
7 Or “is open in the tomb,” so that you can compare it with your own, 
* Se. rint-ist; see above, p. 176, note 5. 


_# Nothing Inst at end of line 2 io A bit flaked off here, carrying away the sign wwe, 


See below, pp. 178L (P, 6)= Berlin Pap., 10498, v, 10, and p. 181, 


2 Jie, my ancestor; see below, p- 181, and Enawax, op, ctf, 341. 


2 Erman emends mén-f and renders: “ Meine Mutter Hel, seine Tochter, sollte fiir ihn (!)gebliren.” But 


=fl> * surely just « writing of ! api (cf. Brit, Mus, Pap, no, 10335, recto, & and 7 


x1, PL sxxvi). 


mu Of the reign of Ramesses ILI, as is shown by the Berlin papyrus translated below; sce too Erwan, 
op-ett., 330, 341. 


“\6-The expressidn regularly used when appeal is made to a god for an orscular response (see eg. 





Journal, xt, 251). 


™ See below, p. 181. 7 Of Pap. @Orb., 4, 2-3, teknomd r ith ptysin rt-bek. 
23—2 


Recto, | 


1) 


15 


Verso 
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P, 1. 
Year 21, first month of Shimu, seventh day, (under) King Usimatret - Miaméin( Ramesses IIT), 
On this day 





the chief workman Khons, 
the scribe Wenennefer, 
the scribe Amunnakhe, 
the representative Inhorkhat, 
the representative Amunkhat. 
inspected the shaft which is in the tomb of the workman Khatnun, and they found that the 
shaft which is in the tomb of the workman Amenemope had been opened. 
Jt was the scribe Amunnakht, 
the representative Amunkhat. 
the representative Inhorkhat, 
the wrt-officer Neferhotpe, 
who descended upon me(?)', 
dnd the scribe of the vizier Amunnakht called fo me, saying: “ Open up north of the 
pillar that is in thy tomb; I see the mouth af thy shaft there” And I was standing 
building? together with Hori the son of Huinefer and the workman Bekenwerel; and the 
chief workman Khons sat drinking upon the tomb of Khatnun. 


P, 2. 


Now when the place was inapected they found a painted coffin, that had not the name of 
any person whatsoever inscribed upon it, and there wis no...and no pot... There was no... 
(lacuna of half a line in length) the land, placed beside ip 


P, 3. 
Now afier..(\acuna of half a line) the serie CAkhpet sent, saying :...opened...(lacuna 
altogether of half a line) the scribe Amunnakht.... End of page missing. 
P, 4. 
(An entry at the bottom of the sheet.) 
The sworn testimony (7 concerning the tomb pronounced by the watchman (Pe)nwennefer, 


P, 5. 


...by the Prince. ..[whose] power ig death, dp Fen he (the speaker) is to have his nose nee 
ears out off and be placed upon...(?) in this. Tp a different hand, The nome of the Pharaah 
was pronounced thereupon, and he repeated what he had seid, 


! fit.“ Who came to me with a coming down.” As Erman points out, this does not that | 
deacended into the tomb: it must be nome technical, or perhapa merely an j diomatic. FRET ce they 

* He was repairing some part of the tomb-chapel, perhaps a wall of the forecourt 

* Such, in view of the context, one would suppose to he the meaning of the word 

* This sudden change from first to third person is characteristic of Eeyptian oa 
these late N.K_ papyri (see Srimoutzena, Stualien, 76 €.), 
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P, 6. 
In a different hand. 

Year 24, first month of Shomu, last day. The workman Amenemépe son of Merire® 
together with the workman Wen(en)nefer, son of Penamin, made report to me on this day— 
the court in session (consisting of ) 

the chief workman Khons, 

the chief workman Inhorkha‘, 

the scribe of the viier Amunnakht, 

the workman Hessunebef, 

the representative Amunkha’— 
saying: The dwelling of Amunmdse belongs to me. His (Amunmase’s) tomb—the charges 
(committed) to (Pa)bek belong to him (Amenemdpe) also. And he (Pabek) cast my lady’ 
forth from the tomb of my father. 

The court administered to him an oath by the soveretgn, to wit: If I entered into this 
building(?)?, then he* ia lable to an hundred blows and fifty wounds. 

And I (the president of the court) proceeded also in hke manner against Pabek before 
the court in session : 

the chief workman Khon, 

the chief workman (Inhor kha‘, 

the scribe A[munnakh jt. 

the w'rt-officer Neferhotpe, 
and very, very many witnesses. 

As Dr. Erman has pointed out (op. cit, 340), these two documents are not official. docu- 
ments, but mere excerpts from such, or else notes from which the permanent records were 
drawn up, The writers of these jottings knew, of course, exactly who every one was and 
all the facts of the case, whereas we are in a very different position. However, there are 
sufficient data at our disposal to permit us to reconstruct, with some degree of probability, 
the course of events with which these notes are econcerned—events certain of which have 
considerable bearing on the subject of this series of articles. 

In the twenty-first year of the reign of Ramesses Ill « certain Amenemépe was in 
possession of a tomb known as “the tomb of Amunmése,” situated close to that belonging 
to his fellow workman Kha‘nun (P, 1; 9, 1 and 3). 

On the seventh day of the first summer month of that year the necropolis anthoritics 
inspected the shaft in the latter tomb, During this inspection one of the party, the chief 
workman Khons, as he sat on this tomb drinking, as we are told, observed that there were 
indications of the shaft in the adjoiming tamb of Amenemdpe having also been opened 

On the previous day, 99 AmenemoOpe would have us believe, Kha‘nun was on holiday, 
and, while thus unemployed, he had entered AmenemGpe’s tomb along with the w*rt- 
officer Neferhotpe, found out where the mouth of the shaft was situated, and gone down 
into it, in the owner's absence (O, 2). 


1 A deceased female member of his family; see Emax, op, cit., 336, note 4. 
. Dh (an Ca; & Grab Aryopevaor. 
2 See above, p. 178, note 4. 
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The necropolis officials, in view of this apparent irregularity, decided te inspect 
Amenemope’s tomb also. All this time Amenemdpe, according to his own account, was 
standing building along with Mort, the son of Huinefer, and the workman Bekenwerel, and, 
when approached on the matter by the officials, asserted that he did not know whore the 
shaft of his tomb was (O, 4). Thereupon the scribe of the vizier Amunnakht called out te 
him to clear away the debris north of the pillar in his tomb in order that he might see 
the mouth of his (Amenemépe'’s) shaft there (P, 1); or, according to the other excerpt 
(O, 3), the seribe Amunnakht found the shaft (7), and said “Come down, see the place 
which opens into! the tomb of KhaCnun.” 

The examination of the burial-chamber itself, to which the shatt gave access, resulted 
in the officials finding only a coffin that bore no nate, and no funerary equipment w hivtse- 
ever (P, 2). 

This naturally made the officials doubt Amenemépe’s right to possess the tomb, for it 
should have contained the coffins of deceased members of his family. The case had now, 
therefore, to be referred to an authority competent to deal with such matters, and the 
authority chosen in this instance was the deified Amenophis I, a divinity highly esteemed 
among the workers of the Theban necropolis? 

Accordingly in the twenty-first yearof the reign of Ramesses IL, on the first day of the 
scoond month of Shomu, Amenemope “stood* before Amenophis” and asked to he ABSIUNCK 
a tomb; and he tells us that the god “pave me the tomb of Hal by « writing” (0, 5). The 
mutilated section (P, 9) is possibly, and the section containing the wath of Penwennefer 
(P, 5) is almost certainly, concerned with the enquiry held before the statue of Amenophis, 
Such oaths were regularly administered to both parties and to witnesses. pot only in 
ordinary Egyptian civil trials, but also when a case was referred toa divinity’. 

Probably, then, it was not till after the guard Penwennefor, and no doubt others as 
well, including, of course, Amenemdpe himself had been closely interrogated and had given 
testimony on pain of mutilation, that the writing establishing his claim was issued or 
rather, probably, acknowledged by the gad, 

See above, p. 177, note 7. 

* Along with Amenophis | was alao venerated his mother Queen Nefertiri (sue Exwas, Rolégion’, 92), 
Amenophis had becone is gol with a temple and an Organised cult; "Thus two British Musetim papyr, 
nom, LOGIT, recto, | (pee below, p, 154) and 1008S, reréo, 4. 19, make mention of 5 * prophet,” Am-nér, af 
Amenophis, and the latter speaks of his Tein qe Aleo. There seem to have been at leant two cult-forme of 
Amenophia, postulating two temples, Amenophis of the Court, 9 pe whe Pap, Abbot, 23-4 andl Brit 
Mua. Pap. 10053, foe, cit. ; nee also 10417, verso, 4) and Amenophis of the Garden, a pf bmw (Pap, 
Shot, 2, 3-4), Is Amenophis the Lord «af the Town, Br ond pi rts [ bea below, pilhl; also Cuire Gstreeon, 
25234), yet another distinot form of ‘the gud, with cultus-statue and temple, or just a general designation 
like “the god,” or “the great god " (ERMAN, Sittuageberivite, 4th) 4 

As Dr. Eamas points out hid.) Amenophis, like any othe eee. Fae ; aa 
we wae eaiivale. Ai Rillswing si Sadat like any other Egyptian divinity, lines his regularly 

First month of Akhet, 29th and 30th. 

oleae Say ONS Seiya” lasting four days and including, and possiily bewinning ett, 

Third month of Provet: there was wesibly a festival on thie 1 hie ie ” 
manes ave given Ww ssabe sapaipotl, Phamenets othe Ba SAND whit 

Third month of Shamu, 11th and 14th. 

For the referances to Brit, Mus, Poy 10088, and Poo, Abbot 7 any ing , Ny 

* Soe BLM. Papyris, 10835, sero oe oe ae PEP ie indebted to: Professor Poet, 

* Soe Journal, 11, 254: aleo this fournal, below, jo, 182, 


Recto, | 
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What, it may well be asked at this juncture, is meant by “he gave me the tomb of 
Hai by a writing”? Probably the same method of procedure was adopted in this case as 
that described in the famous inscription of Paynodem', that is to say two papers were 

in succession before the god's image, one confirming Amenemdpe’s claim to the 
tomb and the other denying it. We gather from the inscription in question that the god 
indicated which of the two papers was acceptable to him by nodding®. 

With regard to the term “the tomb of Hai "—Amenemdpe claimed to be a descendant 
of Hai, who lived in the reign of Horemheb, throngh his only child and daughter Hel, the 
words father and mother meaning, as often in Egyptian, just ancestor and ancestress (O, 4). 

That the tomb of Hai was the tomb in dispute is shown by O, 4, where we are told that 
to Hai was assigned by the majordomo of Na, Tuthmosis, the “tomb of Aman,” without 
doubt a slip of the seribe’s pen for -Amummose (see P, 6). 

It is interesting to note that, despite the god's decision in his favour, Amenemope's 
claim to the tomb could atill be regarded as a matter for dispute and further litigation*. 
P. 6, which is dated three years later, the twenty-fourth year of the reign of Ramesses IIl, 
last day of the first month of Showa, ia the statement of a necropolis official, evidently the 
president of the necropolis court, to the effect that on that day Amenemdpe laid claim before 
that court (not before Amenophis this time) te the dwelling of Amunmdse amd his tomb, 
and also to the “charges to Pabek.” He accuses Pabek of ejecting his “lady” (a deceased 
fenale member of Amenemdpe s family) frou the tomb of his father. Evidently Pabek had 
disputed Amenemope’s right to this tomb and had thrown out the mummy of this woman 
to make room for a deal member of his own family. 

An oath was administered to the plaintiff, who of course swore, on pain of heing given 
one hundred blowa and fifty wounds, that he had never been inaide the tomb, and a 
similar oath was administered to the defendant, in the presence of the court and “very, very 
many witnesses.” Unfortunately the document does not inform usas to the result of this 
judicial enquiry. 


B.M. Ostracon 5625. 
(See Pls. xxxv, sxxvi and xl.) 


This limestone ostracon, a not satisfactory drawing of which 1s published in Jnaer, in 
the Hieratic and Demotic Character, PL xu, measures at its greatest length and width 
about 163 x 16cm. It dates from the fourth year of the reign of Ramesses 1V“ 


Year 4, fourth month af Akhet, last day, Un this day the workman Kenna, son of 
Siwadet, reported to King Amenophis the Lord of the Town, saying: “ Help me, my good 
lord! Tam he who built the dwelling of the workman Pebharu, when it had been ruined. 
Now behold, the workman Mersekhmet, son of Menna, doth not make it possible for (me) to 
dweil in tt, saying : ‘It 1 the god who said to me: Divide it with thee, said he*, albeit he did 
not build* therein with me.... 


1) FiREASTED, Ancient Records, 1m, $5 670 fi. 7 tip. at, & O72 (lite Vi af inseription ). 
2 Cf. on this point Jourwal, x1, 255. ' See Enatan, Sitcungebericite, M44, 
© Moat of the tail of the in Arf is written over the edge, on the thickness of the ostrnoon. 


0 The reading O©& Qf . 


: { is certain; see Pl xxxvi. 
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Verso, 1 -..-..dtmde,” so saul he saying to(?)' the god. Then(?)* the seribe of the necropolis, 


Horisheri(?)*, repeated (it) to him (the god), And he (the god) said: “Give the dwelling to 
Kenna its owner again ; it belongeth to him by a charge of Pharaoh, and no one shall divide 
Ht.” So he said saying, namely the god, (in) his presence, in the presence of the chief work- 
man Nekhemmut, the chief workman Inhorkhatw, the scribe Hort, the carriers? of the god, 
and all the work people, in the doorway* of the tomb of the chief workman Kaha, And 
he uttered an oath, saying: “As Amiin endwreth, as the Prince, whose power ix death, 
endureth, Pharaoh, my lord, if I go back to contradict iP, I am liable to one hundred blows 
and to be deprived of (my) share.” 

This text, like the preceding one, is a record of an appeal to Amenophis for a legal 
decision, in this instance with regard to a house, 

The plaintiff, Kenna, asserts that he is being wrongfully prevented from taking up his 
residence in a dwelling, known as “the house of Pekharu,” which had fallen into rnin, and 
which he (Kenna) had rebuilt. The defendant, a certain Mersekhmet, claimed to have 
consulted “the god,” ie, Amenophis, who, so he said, asserted that he and Kenna were to 
share the house, although Mersekhmet, so it is stated, had had nothing to do with the 
work of rebuilding it. 

Unfortunately the greater part of recto 9, which follows immediately after the alleged 
oracle of Amenophis in favour of Mersekhmet, is lost, owing to a corner of the ostracon 
being broken off, and I can make nothing of the end of the line; this break also entails 
the loss of nearly the whole of the first half of verso 1. Was what is lost, or remains un- 
intelligible, in these two lines a continuation of Kenna’s address to the god, his actual 
evidence m support of his claim, or was it partly ur wholly a reply of the god? If the 
latter, then in-fddn p? afr must be rendered “so said he saying, namely the god," aq 
being written, as it well might be, instead of ie which is employed-where the expression 
occurs in |. 5 below. But on the whole I favour the other alternative and have accordingly 
rendered the words “so said he saying to the god.” 

When Kenna had finished speaking, the scribe of the necropolis, Horisheri, repeated his 
claim to the god, whose reply confirmed it. [f the suggestion that recto 9 and verso 1 eon- 
tain Kenna's evidence is correct, then the oath rendering himself liable to one hundred 
blows and deprivation of his “share,” if he should go back on what he had said, must also 

The oracle was, we are told, delivered in “his (i.e, Kenna’s) presence” and in the 
presence of a number of persons, including the god's carriers, in the doorway of the tomb 
of the chief workman Kaha. The mention, in this connection, of the god's carriers and of 


' See below, 

* The reading i lf is fairly certain. Dr. Gardiner has suggested to me that the traces of 
signs that follow are to be restored 44 . 

2 7? fixe), a fem. collective, “the carry ing-personnel.” 

4 For the writing see SPEGELBERG, Studien, 23. 


| 
* For thia meaning of maw wm ave Prem, Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., xxx, 46 if. 
" See SPIEGELBERG, Studien, 19, 28; Anast., 01, 6,10. The reading of the end of the line is certain. 
* In the tombs distributed among the necropolia workers ! 
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the entrance to n tomb, shows that Kenna’s, like Amenemuia's', appeal was made while 
the god’s cultus-image was being carried in procession, and that the procession traversed 
part of the actual necropolis. Moreover “all the work-people" would only be so gathered 
together on some such occasion as a general festival. Evidently, therefore, the last. day of 
the fourth month of Akhet must be added to the list of dates of Amenophis’ festivals on 
B.M. Ostracon 5637. 
(See Pls, xxxvii and lt.) 

A limestone flake of irregular shape, measuring at its greatest length and width about 
12x 11cm. Published in Jnser, in the Hieratic and Demotio Character, Pl. xv. For the 
date of this ostracon see note 3 on this page. 

Details* of every theft perpetrated against me by the workman Nekhemmut*. They went 
to the house*, and they took two great loaves and three assorted loaves, and they poured out 


5 my unguent (mh), and they opened my magazine containing spelt, and they took away one 


sdyt* of lead’, and they went to the dock warehouse, and they took the half of the kyllestis- 
bread of the day before, and they poured out the oul (nhh). 
Third month of Shdmu, thirteenth day, on the occasion of the procession of King Amen- 


Verso, 1 ophis:—They went to the storehouse, and they took three great loaves, eight s*b-loaves, and one 


inr’ of rhé-cakes*, and they drew off one mndkt*-measure af beer which was upon the wafer", 


5 while [ was in the house of my father, Act, my lord, #0 as to restore me all my loss ! 


My reasons for publishing this ostracon here are the fact that it gives the date of «ne 

of Amenophis’ festivals, the solemnities marking which meluded a procession, and the 

‘possibility that it is an actual petition that was laid before the god's culttis-image ; this 

being suggested by the words in verso lines 5£, "Act, my lord, so as to restore me all 

my losa!" If it were o letter or petition to some official, his name and titles would surely 
appear at the beginning of it. 

Evidently the plaintiff was a trader, with a warehouse on the quay of Western Thebes, 
and possibly also a place of business in Western Thebes itself. His shop (?) and warehouse 
had already been robbed by Nekhemmut and his confederates. Then on the occasion of a 
festival of Amenophis, when all the inhabitants of Western Thebes, the plaintiff among 
them, were on holiday, watching, or taking part in, the procession of this popular divimity, 

i Journal, x1, 250, 263. 2 Soe Holler, 6, 7=Anaat,, rv, 13. 10, 

2 If he is the same person as the Nekhemmut of (str. 620, this documant. must date from before the 
fourth year of the reign of Ramesses 1V (see above, p. 181, note 4), as there he is entitled “chief workman," 
Whereas bere he is only a“ workman.” 

* Does “house” here mean “place of business,” “shop”? Cf the meaning “commercial house,” “firm,” 
in Wenamia, 2,2; Journal, Xt, 288, note 13. : 

8 The determinatives e= suggest “lump” or “mass”; ef. aS ri prob, =Copt. uywte “dongh.” 

© Diit(y), Copt. tag. | 

T ‘Yur isa deat heydpevor; see BURCHARDT, Althonadniiechen Fremdworte, 73. It is possibly a word 
for some kind of receptacle; in Anast., tv, 14. 4, mention is made of “one hundred baskets of rAd-cakes.” 
For the doubtful determinative, which is perhaps to be read (). see PL xxxvii, footnote 1. 

* See DuRcHARDT, op, cit., G29. 

¥ Op. cit., 632, It in also assovinted with beer in Anaut., rv, 12. 11. 

© Does this mean that the jars containing beer were placed on water to keep it cool, or that it was still 
in process of being made} 
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reed an entrance into the storehouse (attached to his private rear lence !). The 
plaintiff's statement that he was in his father's house shows that a festival of this kind was 
an occasion for a family gathering—no- doubt after the procession the holiday-makers 
returned home to feast. 





B.M. Papyrus 10417. 
(See Pls. xxxvil, xxxviti and xxxix.) 

Dr. Cerny drew my attention to this papyrus in September 1924 when we were 
working side by side in the British Museum, and most generously gave me his copy 
of it. A few months later Mr. Warren R. Dawson kindly undertook to collate this copy 
with the original and made a certain number of corrections. Finally I re-collated it in 
September 1925 and made a few further, but quite minor, improvements and also made 
facsimiles of doubtful and broken groups of signs, 

The papyrus measures 25°5 x 21-5 em. at its widest and longest. It is far from easy to 
read; almost every line is seored with a number of horizontal splits, the fractures not 
having been properly joined when the document was many years ago mounted under glass, 

The scribe of the great and august necropolis Tuthmosis unto the prophet of Anenophis, 
L.P.H., Amenophis. In life, prosperity, and health! I say unto Amunré-Harakhti, when he 
ariseth and when he setteth, Amun-nesti-towi, Amenophis, L.PA., Nefertiri®, LPH, Amun- 
Kinem-heh*, together with his ennead, (that they) grant thee life, prosperity, health, a long 
lifetime, a great old age, and exceeding many favours in the presence of Amonrasonthér, and 
in the presence of the General, thy lord, and that Amun-nesti-towi bring thee back in safety, 
and that we hold thee in our embrace® every day. 

To proceed. I understand* all the matters concerning which thou hast written unto. me, 
As jor what thou sayest: “ Look after* the scribe Butehaimiin, the songstress of Amon- 
rasonthér Shedemtéi*, and the boys," so sayest thou—all is well with them. They are alive 
today; tomorrow i tn the hands of God", Thou itis whom we yearn to behold. I say unto 
Amonrasinthér (that he) give thee favour in the presence of the General, thy lord, anil that 
Amin" bring thee back safe, and that I hold thee safe in mine embrace, 

Behold,......Amun-nesti-towt rescueth(1)", thow art his servant. I place thee in front of 
A menophis, LPH, at every procession of his, “JT will protect” thee, J will bring thee back 


safe, and thou shalt All thine eye with the Court™,” so he saath, 
| Bee above, p, 180, note 2. ? Bee Srimcetnena, op. eit. 30, 
® Jet. * and we Gill our embrace with thee," 
‘ See Journal, x1, 286, with note 7. in “Give thy countenance unto,” 


‘ ‘The signa at the end of the name Shedemtéi are damaged. awe vertain. Are the following acrpa 


of writing to be read merely Rik Such is the writing of the name as given by SprecELnERs, op. cit., 
121. 7 Of. Pap. Leyden, 1, 369, recto, of. <Srimoeaena, op, ct,, 25. 

' ‘The signs at the beginning of oersp, 1, are almost illegible. Professor Grifith thinks that FX ee, finn, 
not mtiei aa a Ju, is all that is to be read here. 

* Pir wt the beginning of line 2 seems certain, but the transcription of the signa as far =F 


syns sie, ae a eee 


" How is the sign, or signs, following C2 to be read, hurdly as another C3? Profesor Griffith 
suggests C11@ or CI fl st. 
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F send unto thee to let thee know. He thine health good! And cease nol to send news 
unto me as to how thou farest by the hand of any persons that come to the south’. that our 
heart may be patient (?)°. 

Postscript for the scribe of the necropolis Thareri —Be not anrious concerning the 
daughter of Hemsheri. She is in health, There ie no wrong (wrought) aguinat her. 

This letter belongs to a mass of Twenty-first Dynasty correspondence, which must have 
comprised one single “find,” but is now scattered about the museums of Europe, A large 
number of these letters have been published by Spiegelberg in his Correspondances des 
rois-prétres, which includes four letters written by the scribe Tuthmosis, the writer of the 
letter with which we are here concerned. In them and other letters contained in that 
publication oceur the names of all the people mentioned m this letter, except that of the 
prophet Amenophis to whom it is addressed, and who, in view of the request in verso, lines 
6 and 7, must have been in the Delta or at the north-eastern frontier. Perhaps he was 
away from Thebes on business connected with temple property?, or, as Professor Griffith 
has suggested to me, was on a military expedition, earrying some sacred emblem, possibly 
a portable image of Amenophis, The mention of the “ General" distinctly favours Professor 
Griffith's suggestion. 

The General of recto, lines 6 and 12 is Prince Pifonkh, the son of King Hrihor, It 
might here be pomted out, in respect of “Shedemtéi, and the boys” (recto, lmes 9 and 
10), that Tuthmosis, when himself away from home, says in a letter to the necropolis guard 
Kare: “Look after Shedemtéi and her little boys so as not to suffer any one to wrong 
them.” Again, in « letter to the scribes Butehaimin and Shedemtai he speaks of “thia 
daughter of Hemsheri" (ef. our letter, verso, lines 8 and 9), and further on in the same 
letter he says: “Do not suffer Hemsheri to be troubled®” 

The reason for the publication of the letter in this article is the statement in verso, 
lines 3-5, J place thee in front of Amenophis at every procession of his, “FI will protect 
thee, I will bring thee back safe, and thow shalt fill thine eye with the Court,” so he saith. 
These words can only mean that whenever the god's cultus-image was carried in proces- 
sion at his festivals, ‘T'othmosis somehow or other brought his absent friend to the notice 
of the god, whose prophet he was, and that the god made reply, by the mouth of one of 
the attendant functionaries’. It has already been pointed ont (p, 180) that " Amenophis of 
the Court” was the name of a special form of the god. Evidently it was to that particular 
cultus-statue that Tuthmosis’ friend was attached as prophet. 

It would be interesting to know what method was employed in presenting this appeal 
to the god. The nae of the word wh “lay down" suggests that Tuthmosis placed some 
object before the image, rather than that he merely addressed the god in words. Perhaps 
he wrote a short petition containing his friend's name on an ostracon or scrap of papyrus, 
and this was presented to the god on the occasion of a halt being made during the 
festival procession. It is possible that this was a regular custom and that several such 
petitions would have been presented together (see ¢.g., above 'p. 183, and Journal, x1, 253). 


' There is no trace left of <—> between ly and rays, but there is just room for it in the lacuna 
® So Profeasor Griffith thinks ?y Avt-n should be rendered, or else possibly “that our heart may be happy.” 


1 Cf Anaad, rv, 8,.10-7. 9. + SPIEGELAERG, op, cit, 13 4 Up. vit, 3Lf 
* Op. cit., 41 (verso 2), 42 (verso 11 £). * See Journal, x1, 254 f, 
ii— 2 
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THE NEW CUNEIFORM VOCABULARY OF 
EGYPTIAN WORDS 


By W. F, ALBRIGHT 


In the Journal, x1, 230-9, ‘Sidney Smith and C. J. Gadd have published a very 
remarkable tablet found six years ago at Tell el“Amarnah. This tablet contains the first 
cuneiform list of Egyptian words ever found, and adds Egyptian to the long list of 
languages—Sumerian, Accadian, Susian, Persian, Cossacan, Chaldian, Cappadocian (Nasi), 
Hittite (Hatte), Luyya, Bala, Hurri, Canaanite, Aramaean, ete.—already known to be 
written in the Mesopotamian seript. Thanks to the list of numerals it contains, we have 
new and very important material for the recovery of the Egyptian vocalization of the New 
Empire, supplementing the transcriptions of names and words already found in the letters 
from ‘Amarnah and Boghazkeui. In the future the student of Egyptian philology must 
master the essentials of cuneiform phonology. | 

One hardly needs to say that the work of interpretation has been remarkably well 
done, considering the difficulties of the task. The few gleanings would be singularly un- 
important, were it not for the value of the text to the student of Egyptian vocalization. 
To him it is the most encouraging discovery of recent years, suggesting that we may yet 
he able to recover the essentials of Old Egyptian pronunciation, so that if will no longer 
be necessary to resort to the current Egyptological pis aller, or to adopt Hellenistic and 
pseudo-Coptic forms as our guide. The question of early Egyptian vocalization has been 
revolutionized by Sethe's brilliant paper on Die Vokulisation dex Aqyptischen, in the 
Zevlschr, der Deutschen Morgenldandischen Gesellschaft, 1923, 145-207', The present writer 
had reached almost identical results in a monograph prepared in 1919 for the Beitrdge zur 
Assyriologie, which has suspended publication since the war’. An abstract of his conclu- 
sions was then published in the Reo. de Tyav. 1923, 64-70, regarding which Sethe com- 
mented in the Neachschrift to his monograph (p. 207): “Der in jeder Beziehung sehr 
bemerkenswerte Aufsatz beriihrt sich vielfach in geradegu iiberraschender Weise mit dem 
was oben vorgetragen ist, ohne sich nattirlich ganz damit zu decken,” Sethe's results are 
80 rigorously scientific, and the demonstration is ao convincing that only those whe know 
nothing of Egyptian or of philological method can doubt their casential correctness. It # 
gratifying to have this new link between Egyptian and the other Semitic languages. 
Egyptian 15.as troly a Semitic (or Hamito-Semitic} language as is Ambaric, though like 
the latter it 1s by no means unlikely that non-Semitic elements will eventually be demon- 
strated. But Egyptian stands apart from the other Semitic tongues, holding to them much 
the sume relation that Breton does to the Romance sisters, though all are descended from 
the same Italo-Celtic branch of the Indo-European stock*. 


' Cf. the review by Ganniven, Jowrnal, x1, 123-4. 
2 Cf the writer, Journal, v1, 40), 1, 4, 
1 Cy. the writer, American Journal of Semitic Languages (cited as A.f.8_L.), xxxiv (1918), 81 ff 
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After the excellent work of Ranke on the cuneiform transcriptions of Egyptian words 
hitherto found*, it is hardly necessary to explain the nature of the cuneiform script to 
Egyptologists. Cuneiform is not nearly so full and exact in its reproduction of the Semitic 
consonants as is Ecyptian, since it was primarily the seript of a non-Semitic people, which 
did not possess any of the peculiar Semitic sounds, while Egyptian, being itself a Semitic 
tongue, preserved many of them. On the other*hand, neither Egyptian nor the derived 
Western Semitic alphabet represented the vowels, so the only source for our knowledge of 
the vowels before the middle of the first millenninm Bc. is cuneiform transcription. The 
cuneiform representation of vowels is not periect, since it indicates only @, i, v, ¢ (sometimes, 
but not always, nor always consistently), but possesses noo. This lack is probably due to the 
fact that the Babylonians and Assyrians, who undoubtedly possessed o, made little distine- 
fon in practise between o and w, like the modern Arabs It was only in Mitannian 
cuneiform that a special character is sometimes used to denote o, 

The script of our tablet is Assyro-Mitanntan, as seen by the editors. The phonetic 
peculiarities agree with this conelusion, since Eg. # appears as §, while Eg. # is written 
apparently ass. The value assigned these letters is the Babylonian pronunciation, used 
by cuneiformists for convenience, while the Assyrians pronounced Babylonian ¥ as 4, 3 28 4. 
We now know that the Assyrian dialect preserved the original Accadian values of the 
stbilants, which were closely related to the original Semitic values*, In Babylonian, on the 
other hand, the values of the stbilants were reversed, as in Phoenician: no fact in Semitic 
phonology is more certain than this*, There can be no question of a different pronuncia- 
tion of the Egyptian « and # than that which is accepted by all Egyptian philologists, The 
appearance of the Egyptian hypocoristicon Mise as Mésé in Hebrew has a different 
explanation‘, 

The character PJ has the value pi in our text, contrary to the usual practice in the 
‘Amarnah Tablets. In Midtlle Babylonian PZ was usually read wa, we, ete, but in Middle 
yrian) (ASur-oballit inscriptions, etc.) PY had commonly the same value pi as it 
sessed in later times. This isa very important point, which the editors have correctly 
seen. On the other hand, there is no justification for the view that m may represent here 
“both the ordinary nasalized labia!, and a pure labial without nasalization." In the Baby- 
lonian dialect, as perhaps already In Sumerian, m seems to have been pronounced as a 
bilabial, rather than as a simple labial, and appeared to the Aramaeans as w (in the inter- 
vocalic position)’. The consouants m and w interchange frequently in all periods. In the 
modern dialect of Baghdad the same peculiarity often appears. In the Assyrian dialect, on 
the other hand, there is no trace of this phenomenon, as we know, «g. from the Aramaic 
transcriptions of the eighth and seventh centuries B.0. *. 

1 See especially Raxne, Aeilechrijftliches Material sur altdgyptischen Vokalisation, Berlin, 1910, as well 
as several papers in recent volumes of AZ, especially 56, 69-75, and 58, 122 if, 

* Cy. the table of sibilants given in the Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, tt, 124, ». 3. For the 
principles involved cf. provisionally Wonnent, /.P.0.8., 1, 19. 

* The editors seem to doubt the certainty of this phonetic law. tiaterial collected by Tatievisr, 
_dsayrian Personal Names, 18 f., aud Decaronre, Epigraphes araméens, 16 £, is conclusive, and might be 
greatly extended by utilizing the abundant additional material from revent publications of inser ptions 
and papyri. Of. also Yivisanen, Leipriger Semetiatiscly Studien, v, 0, 8, | 

* See A/S 0, x01, 84, n. 1. * See DELaronrre, op, cif., 17. 

* Of. the material given by Tatrqvisr and Detaronre Interchange between m and wis unknown in the 
‘Amarnah Tablets, as may be seen by a rapid perusal of Enecro’s glossary to the Ksvprzox edition, or 
of the relevant sections in Boan's grammar, 
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The first five lines of the obverse are very obscure. They appear to read as follows: 
1. ma-ah-pi Sarr Jbi-n{ a]. 
2. nam-su'-u ka*-[a-mu, 
3. ma-oh-tu-lu a-hi-a-tu™, 


4, mi-fa-a8 ni-mu-w ah-ta Ygal edu. 

5. pi-de-pa ma-ru*-u fakirdd)-ta-[ |. 
Unfortunately only two of the Assyrian words are clear, haldmu and aiidtu™, meaning 
respectively “totality” and “foreign regions,” or the like, bub the corresponding Egyptian 
words are quite refractory. Of the Egyptian words one is tempted to explain named as 
a? (n) md?-wt, “ these letters (rolls)," while pi-ée-pa mea-sa-u might mean pi ap (m) md?-wt, 
“the rest of the letters.” The suggestions of the editors, ma-'-pi=m Ipwt (wpw-t), and 
pi-ta-as mi mu-u-'-da = pds n mi-wd, which may mean “a kind of box of a species of small 
animal,” are perhaps equally possible, but are phonetically objectionable, Moreover, the 
word mi-wd is archaic, It is, however, likely that there is some rational connexion 
between the words given in the first five lines; perhaps they form a sentence, either 
independently of the Assyrian words, or actually in combination with them. What the 
rational connexion is escapes me. 

Line 6 is puzzling, thongh it seems to have some connexion with what follows. From 

line 7 on we are dealing with the numerals: 


7. #-na ah mut Il Eg.daw*, Coptic sndw. 

8. ha-om-tu™-du-nu* ah TT «debe i some, 

0, ip-fa(?)-w-éu-nuw ah IV » jfidlw » _ftaw. 
10, tt-u-du-nu ah V ure = fiw, 
11. dé-nl-su-nw ah) VI , Sléw ; edu, 


12. gap-ha-Su-nw ah VII » Sfhw ‘> = alae 
13. ha-ma-an-gu-nuah VIL » fmmw »  ometln. 
14. pi-si-id(-du-nu wh) IX »  poclu ‘= pait. 
15. mu-te(-su-nw ah) x «lw é ant, 


that it 





' The character in question, which the editors left doubtful, can only be ou, unless we suppose 
is a special character coined for use in transerbing Egyptian. 

® The traces support this reading, which ia the only one possible if the word is really Accadian. 

o Despite the additional wedge, this character is also probably ev. An identification with aw is perhaps 
possible, but the form of this sign in the reverse, line 8, is quite distinct. 

' The syllables of and ww, which are added to the = eatin cannot represent secondary forma, such 
aa the ordinal. Tt may be suggested that ah is ¢4, Coptic af,in which case it should perhaps be tran- 
seribed ih (AH =a, if, wh). Au may thon be the alternative (older) interrogative m. “What 1", added to 
the numeral suggests that the tablet is part of a manual for instructing Egyptians in euneiform, prepared 
by an Assyro-Mitannian teacher. 

® For the Semitic origin of the Egyptian consonantal forma see A./.S.L., xxiv, 90 1. The whole 
question of the numerals ts thoroughly treated by Sethe in his monograph Cher Zaklen wad ZaAlworten 
be den alten Aegypiera, Strassburg, 116. For o characteristic discussion of the subject from the old anti- 
Semitic point of view, ef. Jéquier in Recueil d'études dgyptologiques (Champollion anniversary volume), 
Paris, 1922, 467 ff 

® Probably Eg) Amfdn, “three of them.” If this is right, we obtain the vocalization awa for the pro- 
nominal affix of the third person plural, corresponding to Old Aceadian «unu, later Babylonian funy, 
This is then another case where the knowledge of the vocalization enables ua to establish the Semi 
character of a form more convincingly. 
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Every one of these forms is in perfect accord with the phonological principles discovered 
independently by Professor Sethe and the writer. It is seldom that philological reasoning 
brings its tangible confirmation so quickly. As stated by the writer (Rec, de Trav. xt, 66) 
below ; 

* After 1300 (n.c.) the following transformations took place, 

In a closed accented syllable, &>6, f>, 1>2, 
In an open accented syllable, d>d,i=7, i>4” 

The numeral “two” in the ‘Amarnah period was sin?w from the Semitic base #fn = Arabic 
win(dnt), Assyr. din(@); the long ¢ is due to its presence in an accented open syllable 
(Sethe, passim ; Albright, rule 1), In Inter Egyptian the dual! form énwy (fem. suty) pre- 
vailed, and Coptic sndw is metathesis for *sinw<*stnwe(y); ibid., 68 above. The numeral 
“three,” pronounced Aadmtéw (the overhanging m was not pronounced, and does not=w) 
became simt, because short @ in a closed accented syllable becomes 6, while final #e is 
regularly dropped, “Four,” earlier (})jdw, pronounced in the fourteenth century approxi- 
mately (i)ffdu, would naturally beeome ftdw in Coptic. The following “five” has not 
changed its vocalization at all, just as we should expect, since according to the rule a 
twéw, or the like, would become fiw. In the case of “six,” su has become sdw; the 
original Semitie form sds became «iist?w and by haplology s4w, Sapha, “seven,” stands 
for st7héw from original Semitic sdb"; in the Coptic form there has been transposition and 
change of § to #, but the vowel @ has been preserved under the influence of the laryngeal, 
as regularly in Egyptian and other Semitic tongues. Theword for “eight,” hamdn=hemdn(ew), 
has become Smilin, since the m changes 6 to a im Sahidie; for the original Semitic form 
@Gamdn and the reason for the change of the initial consonant see the discussion in A.J.S.L., 
Xxxtv, 91 ff. The following “nine,” pisid, stands for pesid(ew), or perhaps for pesif(ew), 
The original form of the word was tts, which was modified to tiidew (iid.), whence by 
dissimilation pivd?w and by vocalic transposition, which is common in Egyptian, pitdtw, 
which became psidtw by lengthening of the short accented vowel jin an open syllable. 
Finally mufu, “ten,” represents a pronunciation miiféw, which became mét in Coptic, This 
change of @ to ¢ is also illustrated by 7ili>Selé (Journal, x, 6-8), as well as by Heb. 
kinndr, “harp,” whence Kg, kentir and Coptic dinér (to be discussed in the Zeitschir, f. dig. Spr). 

The complete agreement of the preceding forms with the phonetic principles already 
worked out is certainly the most tangible corroboration that could possibly be expected. 
Nor is any contradiction brought by the reverse of the tablet, which has been well inter- 
preted by Messrs, Smith and Gadd. In lines 7 and 11 we should probably read cu-fhu-ly 
and ha-zu-pu, but the explanation of these words eludes me. One has only to note the 
large number of Coptic words which still remain without an Egyptian etymology to realize 
that our knowledge of the ancient Egyptian vocabulary is extremely defective. The 
identifications made by the editors are mostly plausible: pu-us-bi-w = Coptic pesbé, “ the 
door” (Eg. pe? sbit?); na-ab-na-su=n3 bndw (note Assyr. s= Eg. §); pahatu™ =p? h-ty. The 
word daspu, “throne,” is probably not # spt, but rather # i4b-t, since iWh-¢ is exactly equi- 
valent to kussi. The form daspu for tasbu, which we should expect, may be credited to the 
Mitannian scribe, whose car was not quite trained to the difference between yoiced and 
voiceless stops. As for the # instead of §, it is precisely in connexion with immediately 
following or preceding b, p, and & that » frequently interchanges with # both in Assyrian 
and Babylonian. The word pi-pa-ru in line 5 cannot mean p? pr, “the house,” then pro- 
nounced approximately pé-prily (Coptic *per), but I cannot explain it. 
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THE TEACHING OF AMENOPHIS THE SON 
OF KANAKHT. PAPYRUS B.M. 10474 


By F. Li. GRIFFITH 


The Teaching of this Amenophis is one of the numerous treasures which Sir Ernest 
Budge brought home for the British Museum in 1888 from his first mission to Egypt. 
A page of it is shown in his By Nile and Tigris published in 1920", and probably the only 
earlier reference to it in print was by the late Mr. Lepage Renonf very soon after its 
acquisition®, In 1922 however Sir Ernest gave an account of the text in the Recueil 
Champollion with large extracts in transcription and translation’, In the following year 
appeared the official publication in the Second Series of Facsimiles of Eoyptian Hieratic 
Papyrit wm the British Museum, where the whole of the text is photographed, transcribed 
into hieroglyphs and translated‘ After another year, in August 1924, a transcription and 
translation, substantially the same as that accompanying the facsimile, was issued by the 
same scholar in a separate work" containing also rend erings of other proverbial writings that 
have come down to us from Ancient Egypt. In these two publicationa Sir Ernest Budge 
drew attention to the resemblance of some passages to sentences in the Book of Proverbs. 

Meanwhile, about a year after the publication of the facsimile Dr, H. O, Lange, formerly 
Tibrarian of the Royal Library at Copenhagen, gave a lecture on the text with a new 
translation into Danish", utilizing a second text of several chapters from a wooden Writing 
tablet copied by Dr. Gardiner at Turin. Professor Erman of Berlin thereupon printed a 
revision of Lange's version in German’, and at the same time communicated to the Prussian 
Academy a very important paper‘ on its relation to the Biblical Book of Proverbs, pointing 
out that there was evidence that at least one section of Proverbs borrowed expressions from 
‘the Egyptian text; in particular he identified thereby the true meaning of a puxeling word 
in Prov. xxii. 20, which must henceforth be recognized as ineaning simply “thirty” and not 
“thrice” nor“ the day before yesterday ” nor “captains” nor yet “ precepts “ nor any of the 
other more or less conjectural significations that have been assigned to it during the last 
2100 years from the time of the Septuagint translation onwards. Erman’s discovery applied 
especially to the third division of Proverbs (Prov. xxii. 17—xxiv. 22). Tt was promptly 
reviewed by various German authorities on the Old Testament: the articles of Sellin® and 


1 5, 387. * #864. x1, 6, a vague suggestion as to the Hebrew Sy founded on p. 8, Lia 

2 The Precepts of Life by Amen-em-apt, the Son of Ka-nekhe in ‘Recuetl tudes dgyptologigues dédides @ 
fa ménoire de Jean-Frangots Champollion, 431-440. 

+ Pp. 9-18, 41-61, and Pla i-xiv, * The Teaching of Amen-em-ipt, Son of Aanebht, 93-934. 

" Pa ny Visdomabog fra det Gamle Aeqypten printed in the Nordisk Pi ft, 1984, 04-107, 

1 Das Weisheitebuch des Amen-em-ope in O.L.2Z., 1024, 241-252: see also his review of Budge’s and 
Lange's works in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1924, 509-516, and a review of the British Musoum publication 
by Professor Spiegelberg, in (2.2, 1924, 182-191. 

" Eine dgyptische Quelle der “ Spriiche Salomoa" in Sitzb. d. Preuss. Abad. ol. W., Phit.-hist Klasse, 
1 May 1924, 86-93. 

® Deutwhe Literaturesitung, 1924, 1325 ff. and 1973 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, x11. 9% 
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Gressmann* seem of particular importance’, Amongst other things they show that the word 
“thirty” in Proverbs, though analogous to the number in Amenophis’ Teaching, is applied 
to the thirty short sections into which the third part of Proverbs can readily be divided, 
each consisting of from one to four verses of our Bible, Quite recently Dr. Lange has 
published an admirable and most instructive edition of the text of Amenophis with trans- 
. lation ond terse commentary‘, acknowledging many contributions from Professor Erman, 
and a translation of the Teaching by Professor Ranke has just appenred4 

It is now time that an English translation, embodying all the new readings and inter- 
pretations, should be attempted. Towards its accomplishment I have had not only the 
printed works, above referred to, to consult, In 1924 Professor Erman transeribed and 
translated the whole text on slips for the great hieroglyphic dictionary which is being 
prepared at Berlin, and of these he most kindly sent me a complete copy, Moreover 
Dr, Lange had no personal access to the original by which the evidence of the facsimile 
could be checked, though Dr. Gardiner verified some readings for him; by the kindness of 
Dr, Hall, I have had ample facilities for examining the papyrus, and have thus been put in 
a position of great advantage for verifying old readings and obtaining new ones in doubtful 
cases; this was very important in view of certain imperfections in the facstmile mentioned 
below. I have read the whole text at Oxford in a seminar-class which Dr. Blackman was 
good enough to attend, and have therefore had the benefit of his valuable suggestions; and 
Dr, Gardiner has given me an exact copy of his careful transcript, made many years ago, of 
the Turin tablet. At the last moment Professor Sethe, Erman's successor at Berlin, has 
sent me some very important notes which he has published or is about to publish. 

The papyrus in the British Museum measures just over twelve feet in length and ten 
inches in width. It has been cut into convenient lengths which are placed between glass 
so that the back and front are both visible, The back shows three pages of unpublished 
text", as well as the published Hymns to the Sun and Moon", and the Calendar of lucky and 
unlucky days’. The Teaching of Amenophis on the recto is almost absolutely complete, 
but unfortunately where the papyrus had been torn strips of transparent paper have been 
laid on in such a way as to cover written portions as well as unwritten; in these places the 
writing can be seen by the eye without much difficulty, but the photographing lens has too 
often failed entirely to penetrate the paper, so that the writing appears to cease in the 
facsimile where the paper begins*, In another place a tear across the page has been ill- 
adjusted so that the gaps resulting appear aa black lines in the facsimile and have led to 
misreadings. Budge’s transcription, being made from the original papyrus, escaped the 
doubts and snares into which the facsimile led some later students, and is generally very 
Correct. 


| Die acugefundene Lehre dex Anen-em-ope und die vorexibiacha Sporuchdichtung Israels in Zeitechr. f. 
d. Alttest, Wiss, 1024, 272-296, 

* See alio Game, Weitere sn Amen-em-ope wid Proverdien in O.L.2., 1025, 57-62, and Linn, tved., 
72-7, 

* Das Weisheitabuch oes Amenimope.,.herauagegeban wad orlidre (det Agi, Daneke Videnshabernes 
Sclskab, Hist.il, Medidélelser, x1, 2, 1925), | ite | 

‘ In Guesswany, Altorientulische Texte em Alten Tettament, zweite Auflage, 1926, 3546, 

* Described in Facsimiles of Egyptian Hierutic Papyri, Second Series, 18, a 

® Op, cit., First Series, Pl, xxxiii, | 

¥ Jivd., Pla, xxxi, xxxii, 

* Some corrections of the facsitnile are shown on p. 225, 
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The Turin tablet was described by Dr. Gardiner some fifteen years ago as follows: 

“Wooden tablet 30 cm. in height, 13-5 in breadth, 2 in thickness, a rounded projection 
in the middle of the top pierced for string. Bold writing of the end of Dyn. XX (det. — 
frequent), with cursive dates at intervals. Lines 1-8 very legible, then a gap; the lines 
after the gap and those on the other side of the board have been nearly erased and are 
clearly visible only from the side," 

Tt will be seen below that the writing must probably be later than the Twentieth 
Dynasty. The text corresponds to 24. 1-25. 9 of the papyrus. As in the papyrus, each 
verse (and each heading) constitutes a separate line of writing. Curiously enough, the first 
sight lines are the last written; the young seribe evidently used and re-used the tablet 
and had already begun to clean off his earlier writing in order to continue the text. At the 
end of each writing lesson he noted the day of the month: the first date is “ day 9" (7), 
written opposite the end of the sixth remaining line from the beginning, at the end of the 
front of the tablet (front 14); there follow, after eight lines (back 8), “day 8° (sic?), after 
three more (back 11), “day 11"()), after two more (back 13), “day 12"(%), after eight 
more (front 3), “day 17” (the only date perfectly preserved), and after five more lines, at 
the end of all, (front $), “ day 10+"(?). These divisions have nothing to do with the sense, 
the date occurring as often as not at the end of the first line of a couplet, But it is note- 
worthy that the extract copied on the tablet begins precisely at the beginning of a page in 
the papyrus (24. 1), in spite of the fact that it is the second line of a couplet! The pages 
of the papyrus contain as many as 18-23 lines, so that this can hardly be a mere coincidence : 
it looks very much as if the teacher had dictated from the British Museum papyrus to the 
scholar who wrote on the Turin tablet. But if so, the teacher in his dictation corrected 
some of the mistakes of the papyrus, and of course the scholar made further mistakes. 

A few corrections or alterations are recognizable in the text of the papyrus. The ends 
of three successive lines in one column (6, 4-6) have been smudged and re-written or 
corrected in coarser writing with very black ink, possibly by the seribe who wrote the three 
unpublished pages of proverbs on the verse, Another alteration looks more like the work 
of the original scribe, wiz., the phrase Gn-f sw added to 9, 20, perhaps to replace the pre- 
ceding “q-f sw. 

Translation of the text of Amonophis is especially difficult for several reasons, and much 
of the version that follows is still only provisional. The mode of expression is artificial, 
using rare and poetical words and idioms; the phraseology is concise, employing few peri- 
phrases to clarify the grammatical connections; the sentences-are short and disconnected ; 
the spelling of words is inexact and nnetymological to a degree unusual even in such late 
texts; and lastly more than one clear instance of seribal error in that portion of the papyrus 
for which there exists the parallel text of the Turin tablet, itself very faulty, shows that the 
student has to reckon with the probability of many errors elsewhere, 


The scribe of the papyrus used red as well as black ink, and I have marked the red ink 
by underlining, The philological notes are intended only to supplement those of Lange 
and to correct,occasional mistakes or misprints in his transeription from the hieratic'; the 
literary notes aim at more completeness and therefore include remarks borrowed from 
Lange's work, Professor Simpson has kindly undertaken the task of comparing the text 


» Lange's transcript being taken aa the basis of this edition, the notes on readi assume that 
Egyptological students have it in their hands, readings e tha 
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of the Hebrew book of Proverbs; my allusions to Proverbs may thus be regarded as 
references to the extracts in his paper. 

As a matter of convenience I have given titles to the various divisions of the book. 
endeavouring thereby to indicate in some measure their general drift. The contents are 


thus: 
Preface: a, 
h. 
ts 
Chapter I. 
IT. 
Il. 
IV. 
¥. 
VL 
VIL 
VIL 
IX. 


XVIII, 
AX, 
AX, 
AXIL 
XIV. 
AXY. 
AXVIL, 
XXX, 
Colophon. 


The Book. 1, 1-13. 

The Author. 1, 13-2. 12. 

The Person to whom the Teaching was addressed. 2, 13-9. T. 
Charge to the Pupil. 3. 84, 2. 

Humanity, and various Advice, 4, 8-5. 8, 

Prudence in Argument. 5, 9-19, 

The Passionate Man and the Tranquil Man, 5, 20-6, 12. 
Honesty and Tranquillity in the Temple. 6, 13-7, 10. 
Encroachment on the Land of Others, 7. 11-9, 8. 

The Search for Wealth. 9. 9-10. 15, 

Speak no Evil. 10, 16-11, 11. 

Avoid the Passionate Man and his Ways, 11, 12-13. 9. 
Sincerity, 13. 10-14, 3. 

The Dependent, 14, 4-15. 7, 

The Honest Factor, 15. 8-18, 


- The Kindly Scribe of Accounts. 15. 19-16. 14. 


Dignity, 14, 15-17, 3. 

Thoth and the Seribe. 17, 4—16. 

False Weights and Sham. 17. 17-18, 13. 
The Corn-measurer. 18, 14-19. 6. 
Over-anxiety, 19. 10-20, 6, 

Speech in the Law-court. 20, 7-19. 
Professional Honesty, 20, 20-21, 20, 
Reticence, 21, 21-22, 18. 

Debate, 22. 19-25, 11, 

Spare the Official’s Hospitality. 29, 12-90, 
The Secretary. 28, 21-24, 7, 

Respect for Infirmity. 24, $-20, 

Conduct towards Seniors in Suciety. 24. 21-95, 15. 
Submission to the Old, 25. 16-26. 7. 
Renevolence, 26, 8-14. 

The Ferry. 26, 15-27. 5. 

Epilogue, 27, 6-17. 

27, 18-28, 1, 
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PREFACE. 


a. The Book. 
. Beginning of teaching how to tive’, 
quidance* for welfare ; | 
. every direction for intercourse with elders*, 
rules for (intercourse with ?) courtiers? ; 
. knowledge how to answer" a statement to its pronouncer, 
and return a report to one that haz sent him ; 


tilirect® him to the path of life, 

and make him prosper wpon earth ; 
fo fet das heart enter ite shrine, 
1. and steer if* (1) clear of el ; 
11. to save him from the mouth of others? 
12. pats in the mouth af men", 


SS Pe ue ee 


1.5. The real meaning seems to be "to rebut a charge to the acenser.” 

1, 5-6. Compare Prov. xxii. 21. 

1.9. Ze, to enable him to retain his composure and dignity, or (as Lange) to judge 
the situation, It is perhaps worth noting that from the second half of the New Kingdom 
onwards the funerary scarab which represents the heart is very frequently placed in a 
shrine-shaped pectoral, see Remsven, Amulets, 12189 ff, Pern, Amulete, no. 91. 

1,10. Or “and steer him”; or a participle “(the heart) steering him clear of evil.” 

This title of the book appears to consist of two stanzas of six lines, the first promising 
a guide to worldly prosperity, the second to moral welfare. 


1 In red ink, There is a clear round apot of red ink over the first BS, (evidently intentional), Can 
it be an indication to pronounce the letter with ita proper value m instead of nus in the second instance | 

* Mécumn, Pulasograpfie, 11, no. 1600, shows that \\ ia a distinctive writing in lite times for .— 
ne-the determinative of speaking and eating. This is the wi writing of our seribe and I find it in “abnormal” 
hieratic as early aa the end of the reign of Peammetichus L 

i The text has Ml not MY. 


1 | aa det. is a corruption from the word Hh “a, so apelt in 1h. 0, 23. 1a 


f Signs quite elear though obscured in the facsimile by frxcing paper, see the copy on p. 225. 
For wiht sa “accusation” see Unamin, 1, 18 (Blackman). 

© Add « to L.'s text following Am. 

' Kivw, lit. “ others," often with emphasis as “atrangers,” “outsiders,” I follow Ranke in rendering it 
literally, Like the old £+-A-¢ it seems to be of fem. gen., see 13. 19, 
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b. 'The Author. 
1.13. Made by a superintendent of the soil, experienced in his office, 
14 the fruit? of a scribe of Egypt, 
15. Superintendent of cereals, regulating the waze-measure, 
16, who ordained* the corn-yield(?)* for his lord. 
li. Who inscribed" islands and new* lands 18. in the qreat name of His Majesty, 
I). and set* « land-mark* at the boundary of the sown ; 
2, 1? who safeguarded the hing by his markings? 
2. «and made the terrier* of the Black Lanil. 
3. Seribe establishing divine endowments af all the gods”, 
4. giver of leases" to other people, 
5. Superintendent of cereals, provider (?)" af food, 
G. transporting (?) magazine(s) (T)" of (1) cereals, 
1. Tranguil indeed in Thinite Tew-wér, 
8. justified in A-pe; 
o, 
O), 








possessing a pyramid-tomb on the west of Sen-ut, 

1 possessing a sepulohre™ in Abydos, 

' For 35 read }*. in the transeription; ¢f. Pap, Hood (Mage, it dgyptiennes, 1), 2. 7-8: al pr-id 
ef wa dit. 

* IL 14-18. The signs are all quite clear in the original though geome are obacured in the facsimile by 
the tracing paper and shadow, 

* Why appears not to be a synonytn of afry though often associated with it, see Buarcsou, Wh, Sigopl, 
408; does it moan the partion of the harvest brought by the serf as payment to hia lord | 

* Nothing lost after méw-t, For this word see Lange: the Coptic mow, “island,” in origin probably 
mans “new land” deposited by the Nile ; here the word is in a transitional stage. 


® Only the | in lost, but the lower edge of the line is injured. 
* Dr. Blackman has pointed out to me that re is to be read (as in 7, 12) and not ae 


1 inni | ie 
" Again the beginnings of the lines aro obscure in the facsimile but are generally clear in the orig 
* Mada, tit.“ engraved inseription,” 7 riginal. 


* Doy-t quite clear, Of ah din, “scribe of the register "(of the expedition) a. L,, 2., 1, 210". 15, 
re ce NSS , Pap. Hood, # 8. 

@ This title in the same words in Pup, Hood, 10-1), 1 | S | eg ve quite oloar. 

. ig Fe. ia noone 
© Shai ia not possible, The remains suggest 227 ) 
is not possible, remains sugzent Yj = . | 

# The imperfect sign looks like ’ the top only remaining, The group can hardly be read Bar —, 
but as <=. below a} in this papyris is seldom to ag distinguished froipy <=> (see mfr, 3. 16, 13. 14, 
*r, 16, 20, 10. 4), we probably liere have ° =e 2°, pL agwp ; this seem better than to read Q, 
and the plural may be intended. {OF ween geome quite probable, 


VN wal i . | 
u UF | ee clear, the sy apparently borrowed inappropriately (instead of %) from is, “breath,” 
see the new WE, 129. Mr and it are two kinds of tombe in the Abbott Papyrus, 
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2.11. Amenemom son of Kanakhet', 
12. justified in Téw-wér, 





1. 14. If the reading is correct the phrase must refer either to the author as “issue of 
an Eeyptian scribe" (i.¢., Kanakht), or, more probably, to his workas the “ product of an 
Egyptian scribe,” laying stress upon its Egyptian origin and making a true parallel to 
1, 13. To render “corn-seribe of Egypt,” as has hitherto been done, needs a serious 
correction of the text. 

L 15. “Superintendent of cereals” may be a poetic version of Amenophis’ official title ; 
it is repeated after four more pairs of phrases in 25; in each case the whole line is written 
m red, no doubt implying that they represent leading ideas in the description. Waze, 
“Kye of Horus,” is the sacred name of the corn-measure. soe 18, 15. 

1. 17-2. 4 must belong to his functions as superintendent of soil (7). 

1. 18. Though written separately, this phrase necessarily belongs to the previous line, 
hot only as its grammatical completion, but also because otherwise it would interrupt the 
steady march of pairs of lines. 

=. 2, So far his faithful service to the king is insisted on: in the next lines his official 
dealings with gods and men are briefly noticed. 

2.4. “Endowments of all the gods” might mean “of all the gods” collectively as 
distinet from the endowments of the several deities; but probably here it is meant to 
include all endowments of every sort of deity, singly or otherwise, 

2. 7, 8. These lines may refer only to death, “silent and still" (in the grave), with 
burial and cenotaph respectively at Téw-wér (the sacred quarter of Abydos, perhaps to be 
read as Nef-wér) and A-pe (Panopolis). But the two epithets gr mit (of. 6. 7 and below, 
p: 227) and mi Arw might refer to his character and conduct in life. 

2.9. Sen-ut isa name of Panopolis (Ekhmin) or of a temple thera, Panopolis was on 
the east bank of the Nile and the position given “west of Sen-ut” for the tomb or cenotaph 
seems to point to some place on the opposite side of the river (probably on the edge of the 
desert where the cemeteries usually lay) and away from the main cemeteries of Panopolis 
which were in the cliffs of the eastern dosert. 

2.11. Amen-em-opi 1s practically and perhaps entirely the same name as Amen-opi 
(Amenophis), Amanappa in the Tell el--Amarnah tablets. 

The long deseription of the author is expressed in literary form, and appears to avoid 
regular official titles, Until our knowledge of the organisation of Egypt after the New 
Kingdom is more complete we cannot tell what his official title would have been. 


ce. The Person to whom the Teaching was addressed. 


2.13. (for) his son, the youngest of his children’, 
14. =‘ little* compared to‘ his relations ; 


: Read 59 Bo : ef. line 15, 7 Read rather ma”, 

* The original is clear where the beginnings of lines 14-17 are obscure in the facsimile. 

n >= seems a mnuich better reading of the hieratic than with we, see the same combinution in 4. 10, 
and contrast 3, 12, though s- gives an excellent senge, 


= 
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2.15. over the mysteries of Min' Kamephis (i.e,, Bull of his Mother), 
16, water-pourer* of Wennofir ; 
17. who instals" Horus upon the throne of his father, 
18. shag (?) guardian (?)* in his noble shrine ; 
19. fuller (7) [of the garments of Isis ?| the Great", 
4. 1, wateher(1)" of the Mother of God ; 
2. inspector of the black kine af the terrace of Min, 
a. protecting Min in his shrine ; 
4. Harma‘kher hiz true name, 
o child’ of a nobleman of A-pe: 
6. son’ of the sistrum-player af Shu and Tefnut, 
7. chief cymbalist® of Horus, Tewoari. 


2.14. Or“ The least of his relations,” as Lange. 
4. +. Or“ his justly earned (?) name,” Harmakher meaning “ Horus justified.” 
3 7. Or“ Chief of the darim of Horus, 'T.." as Lange. 


Chapter I. Charge to the Pupil. 
a & ffe snth: First? Chepter; 
h. Give thine ears, hear (the words) that are said, 
10. give thy mind" to interpret them ; 
11. to put them in thy heart is good. 
12, (but there 2) woe to him who neglecteth™ them: 





4 iN may be only a roduplication of the » of Min. Sai is simply a generic determinative; of. line 11. 
% # prolable, bat the fragments ill-adjusted, 


5 ni a clenr. 


tT 
= f ; 
" Looks like =e oe Ric but netelear, The mw might bea duplication of the following iN 


aa occasionally olsewhiere, 22.11, 2h. 6. 
t 
tein might be a (w 4) an SA bt the ron gh ire 


art ahecure. Dr, Gardines kindly examined this and the preceding line without more success. 
* Sn, <5- (see Lange) occurs also in Max, Any (Pap. Houlag, no. 4), PL. xvi, ines 6A. 
Note the artificial interchange 6f ms and af for paternal and maternal relation,” 
* As Dr, Blackman remurked to me, ter thy is probably the rure title of priestesses wet din (written 


with _ An ) here confused with wrt hums, For the former see my Karandg, The Meruttic Inscriptions, 


82, and Bnvascr, Thesrurus, 918 ff, where the lady Mo-CawkA is called indifferently the awet dév (p. 022) 
and the TAyt afr (p. 920) of the Memphite Ptah. - 

* The last sign or ligature in the hieratic may be \\ only, 

* T have rendered Afti by “mind” to distinguish it from id, “heart,” but this distinction cannot be 
altogether kept up throughout the text, 
iver “leap over,” “slip,” and 0 “neglect,” hut Lange gives it the meaning “abweisen” hore 
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3.13. let them rest in the casket of thy belly, 
14 that they may be the threshold (?)* in thy heart : 
15. verily (1) when there cometh a gale of speech, 
16. they will be a mooring-post* in (7) thy tonque. 
17. If thou spend thy life-time with these things‘ in thy heart, 
18. thow wilt find tt a suecvess ; 
4. 1. thou wilt find my words a storehouse of life, 
2. and thy body will prosper upon earth, 


3,10, 11, Cf. 27. 13, 14, and see Prov, xxii. 17, 18. 
3. 10 reminds one of Prov, i. G, which is rendered by Toy, Proverbs, 4: 
“That he may understand proverb and parable, 
the words of sages and their aphorisms." 
That sages loved conciseness and obscurity may readily be seen from this papyrus, 
8.11, 12, Closely resembling a passage in the introduction to the Proverbs of Ptahhotp 
(Prisse, 5. 7-8) : 
“Instructing the ignorant to knowledge 
and to the rules of good speech, 
A profitable thing to him who shall obey, 
(but) baneful to him that shall transgress it,” 
3.17. The first line of the final quatrain recurs as the first line of the final couplet in 
Chapters III and XV. 
The chapter is introductory: the charge to the pupil, recommending the Instructions. 


Chapter Il. Humanity, and various Advice, 
4, 3. Second Chapter: 


4. Beware of roblhing a poor wretch, 

5. of being valorous* against the man of broken arm, 
6. Put not forth thine hand to touch an old man, 

7. nor snatch (7) at the word of the aged. 


1“ Bally * for “inmost soul," also in 10, 17, ate. 

* Patt=nne according to Déivaup, Zim. copter, 59, “ threshold.” 

* Wye: ef, Srrece.aens, Koptische Etymologien, 9, Lt would seem permissible to read f nan,“ for.” 

‘ Nn may be referred to as “it” in the next line, but elsewhere, 5. 18, 17, 15, 18. 3, it ty treated) as 
plural, | 

* This is probably the earliest instance of af? with hawk as determinative: the writing : 
here may be correct in associating it with the prowess of Horus rather than with the bold Victorious awoop 
of hawks in general. : 

* Htw- evidently carries on the vetitive in many cases in this text, eg,5. 11. I have failed 

esponding example in Coptic or demotic, | fae ak po 

T?-r, ef, perhaps 15, 13, 

Journ. of Egypt, Arch. x11. on 
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4. 8 Let not! thyself be sent on a wicked* mission, 
1. wor desire (the company of) him that hath performed it. 
10, Clamour not® agatnat him whom thou hast injured‘, 
Il. nor return him an answer to justify (7) thyself. 
12. Him who hath done ill, the quay slips away (?) from him, 
13. has wetted land*, it (?) carries him away ; 
14, the north wind cometh down to end his hour, 
15, tt wniteth with the tempest*; 
16. the thunder is lowd, the crocodiles are vicious. 
17, Thou passionate man, what is thy condition? 
18. He cries out, his vowe (reacheth) to heaven. 
19. Thou Moon, bring forward’ his crime! 
5. 1. Steer that we may carry the bad man over, 
Jor we will not do as he (hath done), 
. daft him up, give him thy hand, 
commit him to the arms of God ; 
Sul has belly with bread of thine*, 
that he may be satisfied and understand (1). 
Another thing good in the heart of God 
is to pause before speaking. 


4.5, “Of broken arm” is an expression for “weak,” “ helpless.” mee: | 
4. 6,7, L, renders these as advice not to be too forward in approaching or addressing 
the old or the great, 


ont SR oe go be 


' This translation of m-dr, here and in 11. 17, 15. 10, 18. 18, 21. 19, 25. 19, I owe to an article written 
by Sethe for the Zeitechr. fag. Spr. tx, of which he most kindly lent mean advanced proof. He there 
seems to show that the seribe of the papyrus systematically wrote the prohibitive mcty-t with the group m-dr. 
In 21.1 the Turin tablet gives m-dy-¢ corresponding to m-dr and in 24,2 Lange has read m-dyt for m-dr as 
a correction of the text on the analogy of 21.1; but, before Sethe, no one had ventured to make a general 
application to all instances, 


* Read atae © 
7 Lange gives to dg? the meaning “eclamour,” which however requires a correction of the det. to 


A). be is certain. 

‘ Tt seeme impossible to take p ¢4-& othorwise than as relative sdm-/; “him that attackath thee” 
would be p th-ter(b), of. 25, 19 for tek, 

* Hity: the same fem. word “wet land" (7), oceurs in the Dakhleh Steln (Hee, de Trav,, XX1, 12), line 6, 
whore _\ __a, “tai waste follows in the original, and line 9, CY. 10. 10 below. 

=> 

" Sw for fem, «, Pip is used of hacking or hammering, Pret, Pap, Mayer A, 6,23, 30 here perhaps of 
thunderclaps or lashing of waves, 

T Sth¢ bff, a technical term for “impeachment,” “nocusing of crime," Lange, also Gardiner, in 
Journal, V1, 198, note 2. In Brit. Mus, Pap. 10062 (unpublished, a short funerary papyrus shown to me 
by Mr. Glanville) the heart is ndjured “do not set forth a crime (sh¢ be?) of N." In Levarva, Todtb., cap, 
163 (heading) we have ~~ 1 bt, sitnilarly, 


* Mele-k probably was. 
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4.12 Lit. “leaves him.” Any translation at present must be conjectural, 

4.17, “Passionate man,” (if. “hot,” as opposed to the “tranquil man,” see below, p. 227. 

4.19. If I am not mistaken, this jerky description of the miserable plight into which a 
bad man may fall leaves him at the point of death: the judgment before Osiris is already 
set and the Moon, the heavenly manifestation of Thoth, is called upon to aceuse him, 

& 1,2. Or “Steer that we may bring over the bad man, 

| for we will not do like him.” 

This seems to fall inte four sections, the first two of which are quatrains; the third is i 
of eight lines describing how a bad man has fallen into desperate danger, followed by stx | 
showing the merciful man rescuing him, requiting evil with good. The last section is a 
pair of lines the subject of which is developed in the next chapter. What the connection is 
between the different sections is not obvious, but all of them at least relate to behaviour 
under different circumstances ; (1) be gentle to the weak and aged ; (2) refuse to undertake 
wrongful business and do not attempt to justify your wrongful acts; (3) be kind to the 
evil-doer when distress comes upon him; (4) think before speaking, 


—_— 


Chapter ITI. Prudence in Argument. 


5. 9. Piird Chapter + 
10, Do not join wrangling wnth' the hot-mouthed?, 
ll. nor goad him with words, 
12.. Pause before an tatruder, 
and give way unto him that attacketh. 

13. Sleep a night before speaking ; 
14. the storm, tt bursts forth like fame in straw. 
15, The passionate man in his howr 
16. = withdraw? thyself before him : 

leave* him fo hes own devices ; 
17. God will know how to reply to him. 
18. [f thow spend thy life-time® with these things in thy heart, 
19. thy children shall see them. 


§. 15, “In his hour,” meaning when his characteristic tendencies are stirred, a frequent 
expression in Egyptian. 

6. 16. Or“ forgive (?) it unto him." 

9. 19, Not only will he see the good results, but his children also will realize the 
excellence of the Teaching and follow it. 


\ : i“ is the regular spelling in cursive texte as early as the Twenty-fifth Dynasty. 


, Ti-, “hot-mouthed," with det. (QL. Serpents were supposed to breathe burnin peison;: ef Shri 
of El-‘Artsh (Tell of-Yahudiyeh, Pl xxv), line 16, Sh a Sars 
* Twh must be the same word as in 17. 2, but in syllabio apelling. Cf. Pap. Anast., rv, 11. S—Ball., 

O. 11, ancl atwh studied by Coanas, Pop, Mag. Harris, 234, no, 680, = ‘ 

* The frequent meaning “forgive” of nw in Coptic ix perhaps a little too strong here. There ia no ~ 
after Ast-¢, :~ 
* Rather we? ©, 
Fas 


2—-2 
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This short chapter is entirely devoted to the subject of prudence in reply to an 
adversary, developing the final couplet of the preceding chapter. The chapter falls into 
couplets; Il. 12 and 16 appear each to contain a full couplet and Il. 15 to 17 make a quatrain. 
The final couplet is repeated at the end of Chapter XV, the first line in it appearing also 
im the final quatrain of Chapter L 


Chapter IV. The Passionate Man and the Tranquil Man. 
5. 20. Fourth Chapter : 


G. 1. As to the passionate man in the temple, 
he ts like a tree grown in the forest (1); 
- ina moment comes its loss of foliage’; 

Ws end is reached in the dock-yard (?)*; 
. or (?) it ta floated far from its place’, 

the flame 18 its winding-sheet*. 

. The truly tranquil man, he setieth himself aside, 
he vs like a tree grown in a plot (?); 

1, tt grows green, it doubles its yield, 

10, at (stands) in front of its lord, 

11. ite fruit is sweet, its shade ia pleasant, 

12. and its end is reached in the garden. 


Ost oe oo be 


The division into six-line stanzas is obvious, contrasting the fate of the man of un- 
restrained temper and the man of tranquillity, each engaged in the service of the temple. 
The former is compared to a wild tree, which is used for shipbuilding (?) or burned for 
charcoal. The doubtful word at the end of line 2 should mean “ fore-court(?)" of the 
temple; but Erman’s correction giving the meaning “ wood," “ forest” is convincing unless 
we may accept Ranke’s version “abroad,” “outside.” The meaning of the new word in 
line 4 translated “dock-yard" can only be conjectured from its determinatives of water and 
chamber: L. translates it “harbour.” In Egypt the pit in which a tree has been planted 
in a garden is surrounded by a raised rim to retain water; possibly the new word in line 8 
designates such a pit. 

The similées and the contrasts are like those appled to persons who put their trust in 
man and in God respectively in Jer. xvii. 5-8, and to the pious and the wicked in Ps. i 


' Srim may be the same aa stm, the “preen” product of persea (7) trees in the demotic of SprecELBERG, 
Der dgyptache Mythus vom Sonnenauge, no. 740 in the glossary, 

? Mirm. After CI is a rounded mark, perhapa an accidental spot of ink, but not |. One may suspect 
that this new word is the same ae the fragmentary fem, word tranalited “Sumpf" (swamp) in the above 
Mythus, 21. 13. 2 

aa 7 Gee ee a ae. | ) Fama | . | 

of | Pes jae Ene ee Sir shies oF A [TS 5S (wasce) have also been smudged, and r0- 

written coarsely in thick black ink. | 
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Chapter V. Honesty and Tranquillity in the Temple, 
6.13. Fifth Chanter : 


14. Misuse (7)! not the shares of the temple, 
15, be not greedy, (thus) wilt thou find excess (beyond your expectation), 
16. remove not a servant of a god, 
17. in order to do a benejit to another. 
18, Say not “to-day is as to-morrow": 
19. how wll these things end? 
7, 1. The morrow is come, to-day is gone, 
2. the deep* hath become the edie of the waves, 
3. the crocodiles are uncovered, the hippopotami on dry land, 
4. the fishes gasping (7); 
5. the jackals are sated, the wild-fowl in festival, 
6. the nets‘ are empty (7)%. 
7. As to all the tranquil in the temple, 
B. 
B, 
10 





they say “ Great is the good pleasure af Ret.” 
Hold fast to the tranquil man, (thus) wilt thou find life, 
(and) thy body shall prosper wpon earth. 


7. 8 “The mmportant thing is the well-pleasing of Ra” lit, “that which Rat praises" 
and 30 perhaps “the approval of Re” The sentiment is submission to the will of Rat, 

7.9, Or perhaps “fill thyself with tranquillity.” 

The chapter falls into three sections: a quatrain, respect the property of the temple ; 
an eight-line stanza, remember that circumstances change like the Nile: a quatrain, be 
tranquil and trust in God. The thought, however, may be continuous: although there may 
be an excess of revenue or labour which might be spared from the temple and which the 
hasty and unscrupulous man would not hesitate to divert from it, to-morrow all may be 


upset. 
vy See Lange; but wee’, ways means “daub over,” “overlay,” and the meanings “overlay,” 18, 12, 
“hide up (fraudulently)" would also suit the passages in which the word occurs, 
? p mt, “the deep,” mnasc. p mty, I. Kham., 3. 13, ete, anos WMTO= 4, ball am, Lamm, Triadon, 
i AA 
tte. Uso, 0 seems to be the masculine form of wtw, + with almost the same meaning. ra 
is quite clear. . | = 
2 Sf One might connect this with Wie and translate “driven mad," “wildly excited,” but see 


é Brimaanamne, 0.f.2., 1924, 185, pointed out that wo have bore the transcript of PASS, “net.” 
* A¢, used of the action of the Hittite allies in reviving their half-drowned chieftain by holding him 
upside down, must mean something like “drain,” “empty,* ; 


‘ 
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Chapter VI. Encroachment on the Land of Others. 
7.11. Surth Chapter : 


12. Remove not the landmark on the boundaries of the sown, 
13. nor shift’ the position*® of the measuring-cord ; . 

14. covet not a cubit of land, 

15. nor throw" down the boundaries of the widow. 


16. The rut of trampling (?)*, the wear of time, 

li. he who wrongfully seizes it* in the field, 

18. uf(?) he snare by false oaths’, : 

19. 1s lassoed by the Power af the Moon. 

- Mark well him who hath done this on earth, 
Jor he is un oppressor of the weak, 

he is an enemy working destruction within thee, 
deprival of life ts in his eye, 

his house is an enemy to the town ; 
(but) his barns* are destroyed, 

his goods are taken out of the hand of his children, 
and his property is given to another. 





Don om ot pm go to 


9, Beware of throwing down the boundaries of the sown, 
10, lest a terror carry thee away; 
11. a man propitiates God by the Power of the Lord®, 
12, when he defines the boundaries of the sown, 


13, Desire then to make thine own self’ prosperous™; 
14, beware of the Universal Lord : 

1h. trample not the furrow of another, 

16, it te good for thee to be sound in regard to them, 


' The det, of ¢fy should perhaps be corrected to #\, see Bavason, Wh, 144, and Euwan-Gnarow, 
ffandwirtertuch, ay. 

* Afw, of time, 3. 17, here of place with appropriate det, both as in Old Egyptian. 

* Had, also 8, 0, usually of bulls fighting. 

' Hib, eee Voantaana, Alagen dex Bauer, 49, 

o 4h ia added above aw evidently as a correction (for the two cannot stand together), but if ao the 
original reading seems the better when taken with the following line, | 

® This sorioe, soe 8, 17, etc., makes an extraordinary division of the xign {|{)/) in his hioratic, which 
{ do not remember to have seen elsewhere. ee 

* Cady n 2, again 14. 9 « Se older ae. 

’ =i] not — J. The sign looka different from <> (but not like ~<) only booause a dark 
fragment of papyrus lies across the stroke on the right. 


“ Note that this line was quoted by Renour, P.8.B.A., <1, 6, in discussing the Hebrew puzzle 5958 
in Gen. xii. 43, for which however seo Srivcgtunaa, Aegyptol. Randylousen 2, A.F, 14, 
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8.17. Cultivate the fields, that thou mayest find what thou needest ; 
18, anal receive the bread' of thine own threshing-floor® 
19. better iz a bushel that God giveth thee 
20. than five thousand (obtained) by force ; 

. they stay not a day in store’ and barn, 
they make no food® in the beer-jar* ; 

a moment te their duration in the granary, 
when morning cometh they have gone below’, 

Better ia poverty at the hand of God 
than riches in the storehouse ; 

. better is bread with happy heart 


§. than mckes with veration®, 


nt ove ge po 


7. 14, “Cubit of land,” te, a cubit width in the arura, or 100 square cubits, see 
P SBA, xiv, 410, 

7, 16. Or“ which time has diminished.” 

7,17. Or“ that which thou hast seized wrongfully,” see p. 204, n. 5. 

7.19. Or * Mighty Will"; in any case it means spiritual not physical power. 

8.1. Or “See (what happens) in regard to”: the same expression in 14. 19. 

8. 6. [t is difficult to see why this line is written in red ink, unless as marking 
emphatically the sudden downfall of the wicked man. “He is an oppressor of the weak,” 
étc., etc., * (BUT) HIS BARNS ARE DESTROYED,” ete, 

8.10. This phrase recurs in 12. 9. 

8, 11. It is not quite clear to whom the rather unuaual expression “the Lord” is to be 
referred; see below, p. 240. 

9.8. Instead of “ vexation” we might read “ strife,” to agree with the quotation from 
Prov. xvii. 1, but the former is more likely. | 


The first part of this long chapter consists of two quatrains and a double (?) quatrain 
warning against unrighteous encroachment upon other people's land. This is followed by a 
group of two quatrains going over the same subject a second time. The third section 
counsels the hearer to be content with the result of cultivating his own land, in two 


' The frequent ip anew in prayers for offerings seems to show that we have here an example of 
| a 
=e 
® Probably dry (-£) §¢ -£ would be the correct expression. 
3 ff 0 ==, one, the corn-measure, of forty hins in Twentieth Dynasty, the same as the quadruple 
F ds 


hegt, P.S.B.A., xtv, 432. 
4 Mir must be intended though clearly written with 2) not j\; ef. 9, 8 for the latter, 
® Hardly p-pav, “be profitable”; the det, appears to be —_—, 
“¢ Ravgece, Wh, 220, see also the new MWartarlawA of Erman-Grapow. 

* dy?, Tam indebted to Dr, Blackman for an interesting reference to Manterre, Abydos, 1, 39, whero 
dfw \_1, corresponds to the ceremony of sweeping and censing, a0 apparently “ AWeep out”; Lange, 
however, quotes good examples with det. A, and attributes to them the meaning “sink.” ) 

* The det. as well as the parallelism with Avty ndm (cf ayenout) favour the meani eee pe 
rather than atti. aia alia Atty ndm (cf qyempnt) favour the meaning “vexation 
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quatrains, followed by a quatrain on happy poverty, which recurs (with the first line varied) 
at the end of Chapter XTIL. 

There are several points of contact with Proverbs. As to the firat two sections, of. Prov. 
xxil. 28; xxiii. 10, 11, and as to the final quatrain, Prov. xy. 16, 17; xvii.-1. 


Chapter VII. The Search for Wealth. 
9, 9. Seventh Chapter : : 
10. Cast not thy heart after riches ; 
11. there is no ignoring of Shay and Renent. 
12. Place not for thyself thy thoughts (on things) outside ; 
13. every man te (destined) for his hour. 
14. Labour not to seek increase, 
15. (then ?) thy needs shall be secure for thee ; 
16. if riches be brought to thee by robbery, 
17, they shall not stay the night with thee ; 
18. day dawneth and they are not in thy house, 
10. their places shall be seen, but they are not (there); 
20. (perchance) the earth hath opened its mouth, “ It adjusts’ it and swallows t,” 
l. and* has sunk them in Ta, 
2. (or) they have made for themselves a great breach* of their measure, 
3. and they have sunk themselves in the corn-store, 
(or) they have made themselves wings like geese, 
they have flown to heaven. 


l 
2. 
3 
4. 
5, 
6, Rejmce not thyself (because of) riches by robbery, 
7. nor groan over poverty ; 
5. when an archer in front pushes forward (?) 
9. his troop* leaves him (in difficulty) : 
10, the boat of the covetous is left (in) the mud, 
11. while the bark of the tranquil sails (with the breeze), 
12. Thou shalt pray to the Aten when he rises, 
13. saying “ Grant me prosperity and health,” 
14. and he will give thee thy needs in life, 
15. and thou wilt be safe from fear, 


1 The new Worterbuch guarantees a transitive use of ¢y, yes jdt might be better to correct to 
*g, /\, which can also be transitive, fiz. “It enters it, it swallows it.” 

* The scribe having been disconcerted and muddled by the length and peculiarities of the last line 
apparently wrote madw-f for mitw-f # 

1 One would expect dr-t, ¥, but the raiding with in is cleur, “Troop,” fit, “hand”; of. maniputus, 
perhaps even in the military sense in spite of Ovid's etymology. In Middle Kingdom accounts, gangs 
consist of five or ten men including a ganger, see my Kahwn Papyri, p, 40 ff, 
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9.11, Psais and Termuthis, deities of fortune: ef. 21, 16. 
4, 13. Or “belongs to his hour,” possibly referring to the horoscope (Blackman). 
#. 15. Or “while thy needs are secure for thee,” as Lange. | 
§. 20. Or “ Whatsoever entereth, it swallows”: these words seem independent of the 
constructions in the context, and if correct must be a quaint phrase descriptive of the 
voracious mouth of the earth, as it were its name in apposition to the word “mouth.” 
10. 1. Téi, iz, the Underworld. 
10. 2. Or “te preat cavern (?) of their size.” 
10. 4. The name indicates the largest kind of domesticated goose, 
A continuation of the preceding chapter, against avarice, in four sections: 
(1) Two couplets on the necessity of yielding to fate. 
(2) Twelve lines on the ephemeral churacter of riches, 
(3) Six lines on the advantage of contentment, 
(4) The prayer of the contented man, 
The second section has a remarkable parallel in Prov. xxiii. 4, 5. 





Chapter VIII. Speak no Evil. 





18, that everyone salute thee ; 
19. (for) one acclaims the Uraeus, 
20. ane spits on the Apophis-serpent, 
21. Keep sound thy tongue from words of detraction ; 
Hi. 1. (thus) wilt thou be the favourite of the others, 
2, thou wilt find thy place within the temple, 
3, and thy provisions in the bread-ojferings of thy lord ; 
4. thow wilt be revered in old age and be hidden (in) thy coffin’, 
5. and be safa from the Power of God. 
6, Cry not“ crime” at a man; 
7. hide the manner of (a _fugitive's) flight, 
8, Jf thou hearest® (to judge?) a thing that may be either qood or had, 
9. do this outside, (where) uf ix not heard ; 
0. put a good report upon thy tongues, 
1. while the ill is hidden in thy belly. 


10.17, £., accustom men to have a good opinion of thee planted in their inmost soul, - 
fit. * belly.” 

11.1. Or“ that thou mayest do that which people love.” 

Il. 5. “ Power," see note to 7. 19. One is tempted in some passag 
“ Wrath.” 


3 to render it by 





The substantive is similarly apelt im 14. 18, 
® Or better “and thy coffin will conceal thoo,” tw-6 for earlier te as in 25. 19, 
* Sam probably in the judicial sense, but in the ordinary sense in line 9. 
" Correct probably to br art-&, , 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x11, a7 


as *- 


j 
, 
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11,7. Or as L, “when the reason of (his) flight is hidden,” 

11.9. Oras L, “leave it outside (as if) it had not been heard.” 

Three sections: (1) a quatrain on the importance of good repute; the cobra is as 
dangerous as any serpent, but is greeted with joy, while the Apophis-serpent, enemy of 
Re‘, is execrated ; (2) six-line stanza, abstain from evil-speaking; (3) six-line stanza, con- 
ceal evil report, 


Li. 12, 


13, 
14. 
15, 
16, 
17. 
15, 
19. 
20. 
12? 1. 


hs 


Seamer s 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17, 


1 Tneert before the numeral. 
—_— 


Chapter IX. Avoid the F ate Man and his Ways. 
Ninth! Chapter : 
Do not associate to thyself the passionate man, 
nor approach him for conversation, 
Keep sound thy tongue from answering thy chief, 
and guard thyself from reviting him, 
Cause him not to cast his gpeech to lasso thee 
and sive not free rein to thine answer, 
thou shalt discuss the answer with (7) a man of thine own measure, 
and beware of heaillong utterance? of it, 
Swift! is speech when the heart is hurt, 
more than wind before water (7). 





- He is ruined and he is built up by his tongue, 


yet he speaks an ugly(?)* speech ; 

he makes an answer worthy of a beating, 
( for) its freight (?)* is of ill ; 

he makes a voyage like all the world, 
but he is laden with false words ; 


. he acts the ferryman (1) of weaving (?) speech, 


he qoes and comes whith wrangling ; 
when he eats, when he drinks within, 
las answer is (heard) without : 
verily the day of charging his crime 
is a misery for his children. 
Would that Khnum might bring in indeed, indeed (?), 
the potter's wheel’ for the fiery-mouthed, 
to mould and burn hearts (like vessels) 
(and reform his ways !), 


* Tfdn. The verb is preserved in Coptic only in wa > gefonten: a eS, 
Luke iv. 29, “by some other (unauthorized ) way,” John Le SE anne Reh 

* The papyrus is split down the middle of thiy 1 b ‘nob jauperly adjusted Me ke 
shaidow-line in the facsimile. me page and not y adjusted, hence there is « black 

‘Sri, Bavoscu, Wé., 1420; fd th again 13, 12, 

i Vogt, perhaps to be read as one word ; of Bavosen, Wh, Suppl, 702, 


The sign can hardly be other than sit seo MOLLER, Paldographie, It, 1, no, 42p, 


* Nip <=. 


* The second half of the line is evidently corrupt, 
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(Hetsittea . 2. . ) 
218. hews hike a wolf's whelp' in the farmyard, 
19. Ae turns* one eye contrary to the other, 
13. 1. he sets brethren* to wrangling ; 
2, he goes before every breeze like clouds, 
3. he diminishes the colour of the sun, 
4, he bends (?) his tail like a young crocodile, 
5 he gathers himself together, crouched (?)4 ; 
6. his ips are sweet, his tongue cold (1)', 
7. (but) flame burns in his belly. 
8. Leap not to cleave to that ( fellow), 
9. lest a terror carry thee away. 


12, 2. J. like the gusts which precede rain; or perhaps “wind of the coast-land (?),” 

12.4. Or *calumnious speech,” 

12. 7. Lange corrects the reading to “he makes strife among people.” 

12.9. The meaning may be: “he weaves speech” even as a ferryman, going to and 
fro; or perhaps “ he is snaring (by) words.” 

12. 18. When he is accused, his children are involved in the heavy penalty. 

12. 15-17. Teannot but follow Lange's brilliant recognition of the drift of these lines, 
including the assumed omission of two lines which are necessary to the arrangement in 
couplets; |. 17 is obviously corrupt and is paraphrased here. 

13. 4. Preparatory to striking. 

13.6. Or" his tongue bitter.” 

In spite of its length this chapter makes a connected whole, It consists of thirty-six 
lines and the red ink of the nineteenth (12. 11) seems to mark the beginning of the second 
half numerically, without much reference to the sense, Beware of associating with or 
imitating the passionate man is the text of it all; the chapter beginning and ending with 
a couplet to this effect. Between these couplets are, first, eight lines against answering a 
superior rashly, and then twenty-four lines, perhaps to be divided into three groups of 
eight, describing the passionate man, 

The last line reeurs in 8. 10. 

The first couplet and the last are closely like Prov. xxii. 24, 25, 


Chapter X. Sincerity. 
14,10, Tenth Chapter : 
11 Do not salute thy passionate" (opponent), forcing thyself, 
12. ss nor grieve thine own heart (thereby) ; 
13, say not to him “ Hail to thee?” in falsehood, 
14. when there ta terror in thy belly. 


! Por <4 read &. © Men(4) as Erman; there is no place for g. 3 i | i). 
* Gt possibly ¢ane, “ mutilated,” “cut short," us Erman suggested. The idea may be that a 
Preparing to spring. 

* ida, wait! of as Lange. Tt can hardly mean “cold " in 24, 3. 

* The line must be faulty, Pe-t Fun, “thy passionate man,” seems an extraordinary expressi 

1 fet abo 16, 2=eywi= , Zeitechr. f. ag. Spr, XRXVIUL, 88. Pigs 


27—2 
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13.15, Speak not to a man in falsehood, 
li. the abomination af God ; 
17. sever’ not thy heart from thy tongue, 
18, that all thy ways may be swocesaful. 
19. He thou resolute’ before other people, 
I4. 1. for one is safe at the hand of God ; 
hated of God vw the falsifier of words, 
his great abomination is the dissembler (7). 


oo 19 


13. 11. A possible rendering “Do not salute in thy passionate anger, forcing thyself” 
may be better, but gives no antecedent to “him” in line 13. 

14, 14, Or perhaps “a terrible scheme." 

13. 16 = 15, 31, 

15.17. The sentiment is that seen in Horapollo, m. 4, "A man’s heart hung from the 
windpipe” (ie, [) means “the mouth of a good man." Of Gruevrn, Hieroglyphs, 65. 

14.3. “Dhissembler,” Hit,“ he that quarrels in the bowels,” apparently meaning “ allows 
his tongue to conflict with his inmost feelings” (so Lange), 

Twelve lines on straightforwardness in behaviour and speech ; they appear to be lightly 
divided into four quatrains, The first has analogy to Proy. xxvii. 10-14: 13. 15, 16, 14.2 
to Prov. xu. 22; 14. 1, ef. Prov. xvi. 3. 


Covet not the property of a dependent, 
nor hunger for his bread. 
. Verily the property of a dependent, it is a choking(?)* for the throat, 
if is a vomiting(?)* for the gullet. 
. When he has obtained? it by false oaths 
10. his desire is perverted(!)" by his belly, 
11. Jt is through (?) the treacherous® that success (7) 18 missed (7), 
12, (both) bad and good" fail. 


14. 


ee 


a 


' Pin, ane the word in Pyr., ebe, 
* Dia, “heavy,” must mean “itmmovesble,” “stedfast," “coursceous,” in holding to opinions, of. 20. 3, 
* Note the fem. collective dey like the earlier ~~ vi d}. 
‘ | a ATs i 
* There is a apot between men! and wir, perhaps not intemtional, 
# Sn¢, spelt like “storm” ur “cloud” but perhaps meaning here “obstruction” and so“ choking.” 
: Shy (seo Lange) may be synonym of ary, “cough,” Enart, Zeitehr, f. dig. Spr, we, 144. 
* Shpr-f, quite clear in the original ; evidently with the senae of the demaotic dy for, =. 
" SAS, aoe Lange. - A Ses! quite clear in the original, so also mah, 
* Or supply (im) before nfr. 
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14.15, When thou failest before thy chief, 
14, and art feeble(?) in thy speeches, 
15, thy entreaties are replied to by curses, 
16. thine obeisances by heating. 
17. The (too) great mouthful of bread, thou swallowest it and vomuitest it, 
18. thou art emptied of thy good. 


19, Mark well the examination(?)! of a dependent, 
15. 1. when staves reach him, 
2. and all his people are fast in_fetters, 
and where( 1) is the executioner #4 


he 
4, (Even) when thou art released before thy chiaf, 

5, then thow art disgraced (?) unto thy subordinates. 
6. 

7. 


Thou shalt steer away from the dependent on the road, 
thou shalt see him and keep clear* of his goods. 


14. 7. Or “a storm in the throat,” 
| fo. « Obtaining” means “ making,” not “ acquiring"; the translation may, however, 
be * When he has established himself (acquired position) by false oaths,” 

14. 11,13. The translation ts very doubtful; 12 may be “ bad is without good.” 

14.15, Or “ repelled,” 

14. 17. Or “O thou that fillest the month with abundant bread," as Erman, 

14.19, Or“ the inspector of a dependent.” 

15.3. Perhaps meaning that the executioner is called for. Or translate as Lange “and 
which of them deserves the block?” 

The difficulties in the way of understanding the chapter are many, Tw, translated 
“dependent,” oceurs elsewhere contrasted with sr, “notable,” “magistrate,” “noble,” who 
is the subject of the next chapter, but the meaning of the word is still doubtful, Poverty 
and dependence seem implied; can the word have acquired also an adverse moral 
significance, like our word “mean” opposed to“ noble” ? 

The first and last couplets announce and sum up the main subject, which seems to be 
the unenviable position of a ¢w?, “dependent,” or “ peasant,” rather than a warning against 
Wishing to rob him of his goods, It may be in fact a recommendation to be content with 
one's lot. 

14, 5-8, 17: ef. Proy, xxiii, 6, 8. 


Fy. Can this be connected with gror, “discussion,” “research”? In the Bologna papyrus the word 
is feminine and it never hus the det. of a person, 
| Sy agnin 18, 2=*f *, usually “where?” sometimes “which }”, 


‘ The det. of the mudier /_ occurs also in 14 =I, Maz, Any, 23, 14; 
<>: - 





[ 


a4 
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Chapter XII. The Honest Factor. 
15. 8. Twelfth Chapter: 
0. Be not greedy of the things of a noble, 
10. — do not give (away) a great feed of bread in extravagance’ ; 
ll. if he setteth thee to manage his affairs, 
12, refrain from what is his?, that what is thine! muty prosper, 





13. Do not take (a share) with the passionate® man, 
14, nor associate to thyself a treacherous (?) person. 
15. If thou art sent to transport straw, 

16. = refrain from its corn-measure, 


17. The detection(?)* of a man in a poor business 
15, prevents a repetition of his employment another time also, 


15.12, The others translate “ when his prosperity hates (i. conflicts with) thine,” but 
this seems less likely, 

15, 13, “ Passionate” here perhaps implying “ discontented.” 

15, 14. Or “an enemy,” as Erman and Lange, 

15. 16. Perhaps meaning “do not pro beyond your instructions ", or be content with 
your humble duty and do not court the more important one of measuring the corn-yield. 

15.18. The piling up of expressions for “ repetition” is almost absurd and is contrary 
to the usual concise structure of the sentences, but ef. 20. 19 and Lange's note, 


a 


Apparently a series of rather disconnected recommendations, A quatrain against 
eoveting the wealth of a noble ( parallel to the subject of the preceeding chapter), followed 
by three separate couplets. But little of it is really intelligible, 








20. Do not pervert a pen-man (7) in regard to a papyrus, 
21. the abomination of God. _ 
It. 1, Bear not witness by a false statement, 
2. nor displace another man by thy tongue. 


3. Do not make assessment (?) (of) one who hath nought, 
4. nor falsify thy pen, 


‘ On a stela with « long deere of Sethos T, copied by Mr. Terence Gray at Nauri between the Second 
Cataract and the Third, the expression m ahr w iatn, “in a nanner of freedom,” * irresponsibly (?)" or 
perhaps * by customary license” is opposed to m Awert,“ by robbery.” in regard to the seizing of enttle (1. 35), 

* mwy...mivt. Tt would be more usnal, but probably leas “poetical.” to tsa the plural. 

hanenaeoche + has been omitted by the scribe, 


4 Tnit(?) ending in \Ay 4, or “ip. 
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16.5. If thou find a large debt against a poor man, 
G6. make it into three parts; 
7. forgive two, let one remain : 
S.  thow wilt find it a path of life; 
D. thou wilt le down at night and sleep soundly. 
On the morrow 10. thow wilt find it like good news. 
11, Better is the praise and (?) love of men 
12. than riches in the storehouse ; 
13. better is bread with happy heart 
14. than riches with veration. 


15.20, Or “injure not a man (by) pen on papyrus,” as Lange, 

15, 21. = 13. 16, 

16, 5-10. This advice seems applicable not only to a direct creditor but also to the 
tax-collector or the manager of an estate who would be given some latitude for adjusting 
demands for payment to circumstances. It may be noted here that in an article published 
in Das Unterhaltungsblatt of the Vossische Zeitung, May drd, 1920, Gressmann suggests that 
the diffeult parable of the Unjust Steward, recorded by Luke but absent from the other 
Gospels, is not genuine, and may be a misapplied version of this saying of Amenophis, 

10, 11, Or“ praise as of one loved of the people.” Hs-mr, “ praise and love," is used as 
a compound word in demotic. 

16. 11-12: of. Prov. xvi. 8. 

Three couplets on honesty in word, followed by a six-line stanza enjoining mercy on a 
poor debtor; the chapter terminates with two couplets on the blessings of happy poverty, 
the last three lines repeating those at the end of Chapter VI. 


Chapter XIV. Dignity. 


16,15, Fourteenth Chapter ; 

16. Do not have consideration (?) af a person, 

17. nor labour to seek his hand ; 

18. if he say to thee “ Receive a present,” 

10, tt te no indigent man who accepts (7) tt, 

20. be not shy (?) to him nor bend down upon thyself, 

21. nor be cast down! in thy gaze ; 

22. salute ham with thy mouth; say to him “ Hail to thee” - 
17. 1. (when) he ceases thy atteinment will come, 

2. (Fet) do not repel* him at hts first (approach); 
8. another occasion will take him away. 


16.16. Or “Do not recall (thyself) to a person,” as Lange, 
16.19, Or “it is not nothing to obey (?) him,” B¢ can hardly mean “refuse.” 
16, 20, Or“ bend down thy face.” 


i Ot We a curio spelling for = 2 Twh. of 5, 10. 
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17. L. Or “he will hesitate (1)." 7. 
17. 3. Or perhaps “another business will take him away,” or possibly “ bring him. 
Ten lines as to dignified treatment of a suitor( 7), 


Chapter XV. Thoth and the Scribe. 
li. 4. Fifteenth Chapter : 


3. Do well that thou mayest reach what I(?) am; 
do not ink @ pen to do an injury, 

The beak of the Ibis is the finger of the seribe; 
beware of disturbing it, 

9. The Ape dwelieth in the House of Khmitn, 

10, (but) das eye travels round the Two Lands ; 

Il. tf he sees him that perverts with his Finger, 

12. he takes away his provisions in the deep waters, 

13. As for a scribe who perverts with his finger’, 

14, his son shall not he registered, 

15. Jf thou spend thy life-time with these things in thy heart, 

16. thy children shall see them, 





oT 


oe 


17. 5. Or “a certain rank,” or "an assured condition," 
17. 9. Khmiin is Hermopolis Magna, the modern Eshmfnén. 


" Warning the scribe against misuse of his pen: again ten lines, followed by the terminal 
couplet of the third chapter, 


Chapter XVI False Weights and Sham. 
17. 17. Sixteenth Chapter: 
18. Tamper not with the scales. nor falsify the kite-weights, 
19. nor diminish the fractions of the corn-measure, 
20. Desire not the corn-measure of the fields, 
=1. and then neglect those of the Treasury. 
22. The Ape sitteth by the balance, 
18. 1. his heart being the plummet, 
2. Where is a god so great as Thoth, 
he thet discovered thease things, to make them } 
_ Fashion not for thyself deficient kite-weighte ; 
they abound in armies (?)* by the Power of (rod, 
If thow seest another perverting, 
thou shalt pase by him at a destinnce. 


= Ot ym ge 


We. 


i . 
: evel. The hierstic sign is exactly like that of the aoldier with Hhield, except that it is without 


the characteristic arrows ; compare the faulty for 1 in line 8, It must mean that the weights have 
armies to defend them, thanks to Thoth, 
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18, 8. Covet not copper, 
9. avoid beautiful linen; 
10. what is the good of it, a cloak of mek? 
11, when it ts @ perversion before God 
12, if gold-bases (1)* be overlaid (?) to (appear as) pure gold (TY, 
13. at dawn tt is of lead. | 


17, 19. Or “spoil not.” 

17. 20. /.e. measure carefully the farmer's harvest and be careless of the payment to 
the treasury; seeing that the farmer's contribution is of full measure and keeping back « 
share from the treasury for yourself? 

18.2. Or "like the great one, namely Thoth,” as Lange. 

18. 6, Or “ cheating,” 

18.11, Or“ when it is purloined from before God." 

Apparently three quatrains on honest dealing, followed by a six-line stanza on the 
vanity of outward show. 


Chapter XVII. The Corn-measurer. 





15. Beware of covering up(?) the waze-measure, 
16, to falsify its fractional parts ; 
17. do not the injustice of (7) Wha-nakht(?)); 
18. cause it not to be empty in ite belly ; 
19, let if measure according to ts size precisety (7), 
20, thy hand clearing exactly, 
21. Make not for thyself a bushel-measure of two capacities, 
22. ( for then) thou wilt make (only) for the deep waters; 
23. the bushel is the Bye af Ré*, 
19. 1. its ahomination is he who abstracts. 
A corn-measurer who multiplies cheating, 
his eye seals‘ (the accusativn) upon ham. 
Do not receive harvest-dues from a farmer 
and then(?) He up (7) a document aginst him, that he may be injured ; 
conspire not with the corn-measurer, 
nor play the game* of “Arranging the Interior.” 
The floor for threshing barley is greater in Power 
than an oath by the Great Throne, 


Oe me Bo 


} Sei mi, v, Bavesco, Wh, Suppl, 575, 121. 

* 7-4 wh *Fa-novk might perhaps be an expression for stuees, bronze or other material nsed as a 
“Tews for gilding": Grapaw apwad Lange suspects the true reading to have heen Aw “ fayence,” 

7 Ata, op, cit., 1237 = late Hebrew pnd, “ood,” “pare gold.” 

' Hr stm-f is constetudinal, waqewt a. 

* Perhaps a strange spelling of wr “bind.” rye has little phonetic value in late times. 

* HL spelt as in demotic, 'The game is not otherwise known, but its general nature is fairly obvious. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x1, 24 
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18, 15, 16. Or “ misusing the w. and falsifying, ete.” | 

18. 17. Whbn-nakht may be the villain or hero of a legend; or “do not violence in the 
shining of the Giant,” the Giant being the name of a constellation in the star-tables of the 
tombs of Ramesses VI and IX, perhaps rising in harvest time or otherwise. | 

18. 18. Je. by means of a false bottom ? 

18, 20. Je, “striking (the measure),” or perhaps “ emptying.” 

18.21. Or perhaps “of double capacity.” 

18.22. An expression for wasted labour, as in 17. 12. 

18. 23. “The Eye of Re‘” seems to be another name for the waze or «Eve of Horus,” 
which would represent the quadruple heqat or bushel as well as the single hegat of ten hins, 

19. 4. “A rent” or “the harvest.” 

19. 6. Jit.“ make not one with." 

19, 8. “Supernatural power” or “sanctity,” see the note to 7, 19, and below, p. 230. 

19. 9. Or “in the Great Place,” in any case referring to the sanctuary or the seat of the 
deity. 

This seems to consist of three six-line stanzas against cheating with the eorn-measure ; 
the first on the waze-measure, the second on the bushel-measure, the third against unfair 
dealing at the threshing-floor. 

18. 21-19. 1; of. Prov. xx. 10, 23, 


19.10. Eighteenth Chapter: 
Ll. Lay thee not down at night fearing the morrow; 
12. when day appears, what is the morrow Like } 
13. Man knoweth not how the morrow will he, 

(The events of the morrow are in the hand of God); 

14. God ts (ever) in Ate success, 
15, = Man is (ever) in his failure, 
16. The words which men say are one thang, 
Vi. The things which God doeth are another, 


18. Say not “TZ have no crime,” 

19. nor labour to seek strife (sic, 

20, Crime helongeth to (od, 

21. if t# sealed with his finger. 

22. There is no success with God, 

23. nor w there failure before laine: 

“0, 1. uf he turn him to seek success, 

2 1 & moment the man (?) mare ot. 
3. Be resolute in thy heart, make firm thy mind ; 
4. ater not with(?) thy tongue ; 
5. the tongue of a man is the rudder of a boat, 
6. (but) the Universal Lord is its pilot. 
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19.11. The Handwérterbuch of Erman and Grapow attributes also the meaning “ sich 
bereiten “ to jiry, so perhaps " preparing for the morrow.” 

19,12. Dr, Blackman questions whether the peculiar use of /id-f? and dw? for * the 
previous night "and “the morrow" respectively (as pointed out by SETHE, Zettrechnung, 111, 
132, in Gott, Nachrichten, 1919-20) be not applicable here. 

19. 14-17. For this bold rendering (towards which Budge's translation tended, though 
all others were far from it) | am indebted to Sethe's article “Der Mensch denkt, Gott lenkt” 
bei dew alten Agyptern in Gott. Nachrichten, 1925, 141-147. Sethe compares Prov. xvi. 9 
(and xix, 2), from which is derived the maxim Homo proposwit sed Deus disponit in Tomas 
A Kemet, de Imitatione Christi, 1, xix, translated in our proverb “Man proposes, God 
disposes,” see Murray, New Anglish Dictionary, 3.x. “ dispose, T. 

19.18. Je. “it is through no fault of mine”(?). 

19. 19. “Strife (with God ?)" or “confusion” seem mappropriate, and “anxiety, 
"worry ” are hardly admissible meanings. Lange emends “to approach unto God." 

20. 1. “He” would seem to refer not to “God,” but to “man” understood, 

The leading idea seems to be “ be not over-anxious, be resolute, but accept the dispen- 
sations of God.” The chapter may be divided as above into five quatrains, with the help of 
the extra line after 13 postulated by Lange; this seems to give the best arrangement, 
Otherwise three pairs may be made of the seven lines 11-17 by combining 14 and 15, 


Chapter XIX. Speech in the Law-court. 
20, 7, Nineteenth Chapter : 

8. Enter not the law-court beforea noble, 

f, «and then faleify thy words ; 
10. go not up and down unth thy reply 
ll. when thy witnesses are set wp". 
12. Do not labour (with) oaths by thy lord, 
14. (with) speech of the place of inquisition. 


14. Tell the truth before the noble, 

15. — lest he yet power over thy body; 

16. (then) if next day thou come before him, 

V7. = ke will consent to all thou aayest ; salah 

18. he will tell thy statement within before the Couneal of Tharty ; 
19. tt will be kindly (7) another time atso. 


20. 10, “backwards and forwards,” ¢f Pap. Lansing, 2. 7, 4. 2-3 (Blackman), 

20, 12. Or “fabricate oaths.” 

20.13, The language of the “examination place” of criminals would be unmeasured 
protestations of innocence (followed in due time by confession of guilt). 

20. 15. To torment it. 

20. 16. = 26. 4, 

20.18. The high council of thirty judges, Serae, Von Zahlen wad Zahlworten, 40. 

20. 19. This line is curiously like 14, 17, 18. 

Twelve lines on conduct in the law-court, falling perhaps into two six-line stanzas, 


L SAC mtr, Max. Any, 16, 4. 








eh —32 
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20, 20. Twentieth Chapter: 
21. Do not pervert(?) a man tn the law-court, 


22. nor disturb the just men(?), 
21. 1. Give not (all) thy attention to one that is clothed(?) in shining white 

2 «and accept him in rage’; 
5. Heceive not the gift of a atrong mun, 
4. nor repress? the weak for him. 
5. Justice is a great mift of God, 
6. Ae will give it to him whom he will ; 
T. verily the strength of him who is like unto him, 
8, if saves the poor wretch from his beating. 


. Make not for thyself false documents’: 
10. they are & gross treason(?)' (worthy) of death, 
1], they are great oaths of azf -tr, 
12. they are for enquiry by the informer, 
13. Do not falsify the bread(?) upon the record, 
14. and so mar the design of God; 
15. do not find for thine own self the Power af God ; 
16. without (the decree of) Shay and Renant. 
17. Hand over property to ite owners, 
18, and seek life for thyself. 
19. Let not thy heart-build in their house, 
20. ( for thus) thy bone(s) are for the execution-block. 


20, 22. Lange translates “bend not justice,” but “Justice” should be fem. 

21. 14. Lange considers that the word translated " bread” here stands for something 
entirely different. It might perhaps mean “ income.” 

21. 15,16, Perhaps meaning “do not bring on yourself God's wrath by your own provo- 
ention apart from ill-lnck.” Or “do not caleulate for thine own self the Might of God as if 
there were no Shay or Renent,” as Erman and Lange, See above, 9.11. 

A six-line stangn between two of four lines concerning honesty in the law-court: two 
four-line stanzas on honest accountancy, 

' The meaning is yery uncertain, Read | ~S. nnd leyond we have Sfx, which may be 
— me 


eth (| —.O wk 7 man | | 

connected with | > Coa ‘tlothe"; or it may bo 4 mistake for ile, “carment,” as Erman and Lange 
have taken it, One would expect the following mue-& to curry on the negative, and that would be easy 
if we could translate “nor refuse him in rags,” but & seems to mean the 6 


PINs came § 
= Tu 4 





bs ' nS Learn, alt XH, 13; Deer af Hora rilieks, see Fara Re anda, It, P. 1 
(ine 4), where it is translated “daily register": also in several “abnormal hieratic" legal documenta in 9 
more general sense 

(Sen: the examples quoted by GARDINER, Sinuhe, 


: rhe ' PP. 42, 157, added to those here, seem to give the 
aemae “malt bo melee,” “rebellion Lange, “chal! onge,” , ? ) 
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Chapter XXI. Reticence. 
21,21. Twenty-first Chapter : 
22. 1. Say not “Find me a strong chief, 


2 for a man in thy city hath injured met"; 

a. say not Find me a redeemer’, 

4. fora mon who hoteth me hath injured me.” 
5. Verily thou knowest not the designs of God, 

6. thou canst not realise (!) the morrow. 

7. Sit thee down at the hands of God ; 

8. thy tranquillity will overthrow then, 

9. Verily a crocodile whack ie void of proclaiming, 
10. inveterate’ is the dread of tt. 


11, Empty not thine tnmost soul® to everybody, 

12. nor sporl (thereby) thine influence ; 

13. spread not thy sayings about to others, 
14. nor associute® to thyself one who lays bare his heart. 
15. Better ix a man that (hides) his report within himself 
16, than he who tells a thing to disadvantage. 

17. One does not run to reach perfection ; 

18. ane does not throw (?) to injure himself(?). 


22.4. Or “whom I hate.” 

22,9, “Void of proclaiming" is a good example of far-fetched artificial expression, 
Standing for “ sound-less,” “dumb.” 

22.15, Lange supplies Ap, “hides”; “that reports within bimsalt "is the text as it 
stands; or, omitting the first X=. “whose report is in his belly.” 

22.15. Or “invent” for “throw.” 

Apparently four quatrains with a couplet between the second and third, The second 
quatrain is repeated at the end of Chapter XXIL 

With 22 1-5, of. Prov. xx. 22: with 13, 14, Prov, xx. 19, and with 15, 16, Prov. 
xii, 23, 


' Gni-ni can hardly be “I have found" (a4 read by others) in thie papyrus, which seems not to use the 
fort selnia-f, 

1 At this period the object-pronoun | sing. may be written “ip. or may be omitted in writing, and 
lines 7-9 seem to necessitate this translation rather than “for T have injured aman in thy city.” 


7 Sil, of peqecwre, “redeemer,” 
* Jat must be the adjective “old,” not the verb “be light.” 


| Ee 


* Lit. “thy belly." Observe the ww), probably for wv rather than i. ' 
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. Twenty-second Chay 
20. Plot (?) not against thine opponent in debate 
21. nor (make) jam tell his tall of hearts; 
22. leap not to go in and meet him 
23. 1. when thou hast not seen what he doeth, 
. Thow shalt perceive first from his reply, 
anid be still, (then) will thine attainment come. 
. Leave it to him that he miy empey has taniast soul : 
know how to sleep, and he will be comprehended. 
Seize his feet, do not slight(?) him; 
fear him, du not neglect him. 
. Verily thou knowest not the desiqns of God, 
thou canst not realise (?) the morrow, 
. Sit thee down at the hands af God ; 
Ll. thy tranquallity will overthrow them. 


22.20. Or Challenge not,” “ Do not draw aut,” 

23.3. Of. 17.1. 

23.4. Lit “his belly.” 

Ten lines on conduct in debate—to let your opponent talk and treat him with great 
respect. They are followed by the second quatrain of the preceding chapter; “them” at 
the end is only vaguely applicable to this context. 





SS enone» 


ied 





Chapter XXIIL Spare the Official's Hospitality, 
23.12. Twenty-third Chapter : 
13, Sat not bread in presence of a noble, 
14 nor apply thy mouth at the beginning, 
15. [f thou art satisfied (with) false munchings, 
16, they are a diversion in thy saliva’, 
17. Look at the cup" that is before thee, 
18. = camel fot if clo thy need. 
19. Even as a noble is great in his office, 
20, he ts like us a well aboundeth (in) drawings (of water). 


25.15. Cy.“ Bread gained by fraud,” Prov. xx. 17, and “bread of deceit,” Pray, xxiii. 3, 
Or perhaps “If these are sated with unjust food, it is (but) a diversion,” ete. 

23, 20, Apparently a reminder of the expenses of labour, material and time attached to 
high office. 

Four couplets: to abstain from the food which would be offered in an interview with a 
great man. Prov. xxii. 1-3 seems somehow connected with this, theugh the ideas are all 
changed. 

' There must be some corruption: 
(instead of eating). 
* NF. gfy ts always mase. in Orb. (13.9, 14. 2), ae here 


real at (ahofty-Ar: or rend atdty-dr, “amuse thyself with thy saliva” 
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Chapter XXIV. The Secretary. 
24,21, Twenty-fourth Chapter : 
22. Hear not the replies of a noble in a house’, 

24. 1. and then report ham to another’ without ; 
let not® thy speech be carried abroad, 

lest thine heart be bitter (?), 
The heart of man is the nose of God ; 

beware lest thou neglect it, 
A man who stands ly the side® of a noble, 

verily fis name should not be known, 


a mR gf 


24.2, Or “thine opinion,” “evidence,” 

24.3. “heart” in the sense of conscience. 

24,4. Or “the beak of God," referring to Thoth; apparently meaning that a man’s 
conscience is as jt were the organ by which God aiscarhs right and wrong. 

Four couplets: not to proclaim aloud the private talk of a noble. 


Chapter XXV. Respect for Infirmity. 





1, Laugh not at a blind man, nor tease a dwarf, 
1, =o nor mar the design of i lame (fl) man ; 
11, tease not a man who is tn the hand of Coed, 
12, nor be flerce of countenance against him when he has transgressed, 
13: Verily man ts clay und straw, 
14. = Foe ts his fisiaoner ; 
15. he pulls down and builds up each day ; 
16. he mates a thousand dependents at his will, 
17. (or) he mehes o thousand men inte overseers (7) 
18. when he ts in Jus hour of fife. 
19, How happy is he who hath reached the West 
20. when he is safe in the hand of God. 


24. 10. The same phrase used of God as here of a lame man 21. 14; with the latter it 
probably means “ play some practical joke to hinder his movements.” 

24.11. Here probably meaning mad or ill; but ef. 9. 6, and 24.20. Lange refers to the 
eign opinion in modern Egypt that the imbecile is a special friend of God (see Lane, 

M. and C. of the Modern Egyptians, on “ Saints” in Ch, X). 





1 
* The Turin writing fahlet, the text on which begins at this line, enubles wi to correct the eonsel eas 
8, “thee,” of the papyrus to =| “. ‘onether,” 
2 mdr, see above, p. 200, note 1. ‘ji at 
1 


* Correct the papyrus = with the help of the tablet to 


== | 
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24.13, The materials from which bricks are made, 

24.18. The meaning of this is obseure. 

A new collation of the fragmentary Turin text might give some help, but its agreement 
in this chapter is generally close, except for details of spelling and some obvious errors, 

Respect physical infirmity allotted by God: a quatrain followed by a six-line stanza, to 
which a couplet in praise of death is added at the end, 


Chapter EVI. Conduct towards Seniors in Society. 
24. 21. Twenty-siath Chapter : 
22. Sit not in the beer-house, 
25. 1. and then join (?) one senior to thyself', 
2. whether he be young (but) great in his office, 
3. or ofd by birth ; 
4. assonate with thyself a man of thine own rank ; 


5, He is helpful from afar. 


G, (But) if thou see one greater than thyself autside 
7. and attendants® following him, do (him ?) reverence ; 
8 


. ge a hand to an old man wher he is suted® with beer, 
9, reverence (?) (iim) a(t) his children (would) 

10. The strong arm* is not softened (7) by being wneovered ; 
ll. the back" is not broken by bending it ; | 
12. poverty will not be made for a man when je says the 
lh any more than riches’ when hia speech 1 atraw(?)*. 
14. A milot who sees from afar, 

15. Ae will not make hes bout a wreck* 


pleasant thing, 


25,5. This reminds one of the fate of Icarus 
25. 6,7. Turin seems to give 
following him.” 


Behaviour in the beer-house—seck company of 


“Tf one older than thou go outside, a petitioner (7) 


your own standing, but be polite. 





A stanza of six lines followed by two quatrains and a finishing couplet, 
' The original is clear, 2 fo AY bu, 
* Note the rendering of the qual. cay, 
6c 
nae. 
Foe © 
To 


© “Straw,” ce. dry and barsh(; ef the use in Puheri, Pl, vil, 


: : row 3. Tr Maw, Any, 22. 7, there is the 
same opposition of adm and dif %., the lutter without wy. 7, there is the — 


ae any sign of ite representing veretahle matter. 
. ey | is “eck,” fa "oy M men perhaps “strike 4 rock,” hy at | ses ai Lp” 
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Chapter AAVIL. Submissic 
Twenty-seventh Chirp 
17. Curse not one older than thou, 

18, for he hath seen Ret before thee ; 
19%. cause him not to accuse thee’ to the Aten at its rising, 
20, saying" Another, a youth, hath cursed an old man"; 
21. very painful before Re 

1, ia @ youth who curses an old man. 

2, Let him beat thee, with thy hand in thy bosom ; 

5. fet him curse thee, while thou keepest silence. 
4. Jf next day thou come before him, 
2 
O 
7 





26. 


. he will give thee bread without stind, 
. Lhe food of a hound ts (the agfair) of his master, 
and he barks wnito him thet gives it, 


25.19. “the Aten” is of course the sun’s disk. 
26. 4= 20. 16. 
26.7, Or “for the giving of it.” Lange would correct “g and translate: 
“The client is the hound of his patron, 
He barks at the giver of it (i.e. bread).” 
Submit quietly to the old, Twelve lines in two stanzas, the last couplet obscurely con- 
nected, 


Chapter XXVIII, Benevolence, 
26. 8. Twenty-erghth Chapter : 
9, Identify (?) not a widow when thou hast caught her in the fields, 
10. nor fil to be long-suffering (?) to her reply. 
11. Pass not over the stranger*® (with) thine malar, 
12, that it may be doubled before thy brethren’. 
13. God loveth the happiness of the humble 
14. more than that the noble be honoured. 





26.9. Apparently when caught trespassing. For gm, which may be a legal term if it 
is not an error of the scribe, one may perhaps consider the doubtful use in I Kham. 3. 6, 

26, 10, Or “attentive.” 

26. 12. Or * but let it be doubled." 

Three couplets on consideration for these in bad circumstances. 


1 ~~ s, the f js certain ; W—-2 sing, obj. for > as in demotic (l Kham. 3, 12, ete,', 
ae | @ © | 
* Pedr, see Gardiner's note on Sinule, |, 202. it! 5 é . 
itl 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xtr. zy 
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Chapter KXITX. The Ferry. 
26.15. Twenty-ninth Chapter: 


16. Hinder (?) not people from crossing a river, 
17. when thou hast room in the ferry-boat ; 
18. if @ steering-paddle be brought to thee in the misdat of the deep waters, 
19. thow wilt bend back (1) thy hands to take it. 
20. There is no abomination ( for thee to suffer) from God 
27. 1. if a anilor doth not welcome (thee). 
Make not for thyself a ferry-boat wpon the river 
and then labour to seek tts fare! ; 
take the fare from the person of wealth, 
and welcome him whe hath nothing. 


on ye oo pe 


26, 18-20 are full of difficulties. L. 20 perhaps combats some superstition: 
27. In the original this page is quite clear. 
Ten lines on conduct in crossing a river, of which the last four form « quatrain. 


Chapter XXX. Epilogue. 
27. 6. Thirtieth Chapter: 


i, See for thyself these thirty chapters, 
8 they please, they educate ; 
9. they are the foremost of all books ; 
10. = they inatruct the ignorant. 
11, If they he read before the ignorant, 
12, he will be cured (?)* by reason of them. 
13, Fill thyself with them ; put them in thy heart, 
14. and be on interpreter of them, 15, explaining az a teacher. 
16, As to a-seribe who ts experienced" in his office, 
17. he will find himself worthy (?)* to be a courtier. 


Epilogue of ten lines, the first eight recommending the book, followed hy a couplet 
pointing out the distinguished career open to experienced scribes, Lange would add two 
more lines, supposing one to have been omitted between 14 and 15 which I have joined 
together; perhaps it should be thus: 

“(expert in reading) 
15. interpreting ag a teacher.” 

27,7. Cf, Prov. xxii, 20, 


1 4 ia a mistake for & in the det, of map, 
E Tur, cf 18: 7. 


| | . e not 43. 
‘oi? mnuga, of Saran, Zeiteche. J. dg. Spr. Lv, 143. * 
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27. 15. That ve tts end. 
25. 1. Written! by Senu® son of the divine father Pemii*. 


a ry hy Fi Ano? ¥ 4 e % 
hey, tye, ST Qedtr, 
ae kann 4% Fed 


25 acts HME * 


Corrections of the facsimile of B,M. Pap. toq74, reviv, 





It appears that several wise men of Egypt bore the name Amenophis, and we have in 
eansequence to distinguish the author of the Teaching from (1) another Amenemopi, the 
author of some proverbs written on the back of the same papyrus’, whose titles seem to 
prove him a different person, and from (2) Amenhotp son of Hapi, a learned seribe and 
minister of Amenophis III, who in late times was actually worshipped as a divinity at 
Thebes and Memphis and was known to Josephus ns Amenophis son of Paapis, just as 
king Amenhotp appears in Manctho as | Amenophis. The name of this Amenhotp however 
would be more strictly and conveniently Graecized as Amenothes or Amenotes, under which 
nae some sayings attributed to him have been prese rved on a Greek ostracon from Thebes®. 


mS or he ah “by the writing of M son of N™ is the regular fornia of the seribe in legal cdoen- 


nents of the rics wa series throughout, fron Shabake to the middle of the reign of Amasia TT. It is 
ales found in the earliest “normal* hieraticodemotic of Paammetichus I (Rylands Papyri), Again the sn 
seem still traveable in demotic of Amasia II and Darius, though in most cuses wholly absorbed. It is 
quite possible therefore that a full writing in even later hieratic might have restored the m, Thus the 
occurrence of m-herv does not quite preclude a wide uncertainty as to the date of the copy. 


2 Dr, Gardiner has kindly reminded me of the nan [2 a el in Pera, Aopftos, Pl. xx (femp, 
Ptolomy IT), which fixea the reading here. 
AS Ml ey 
" Bower, Pieatmiles of fieratic Papyri, Second Sories, 18. | 
+ Wileken in Aegyptiaca, Festschrift fir Georg Ebers, 143. See also Serue, Amenhotep, der Sohn deo 
Tapa, op cit, LOT: Dawsons, Amenophis the Sov of Haye in Aegyptus, Vil, 113-138. 
e}—__ 
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From the Preface we learn the following names in the author's family: 


Kanakht 
left 
Amenophis*——Tewosri 
| 
Harmatkher 


Kanakht, “Strong Bull,” seems not to be found elsewhere asa name; but it ia a regular 
constituent of the Horws-title of kings throughout the New Kingdom and onward to the 
Twenty-third Dynasty. Amen(em)ope occurs from the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty’ 
to Ptolemaic times. ‘Tewosri is a frequent name of women m the Eighteenth Dynasty and 
was borne by a queen at the en of the Nineteenth. The only instance of Harma‘kher 
recorded by Licblem dates as far back as the Twelfth Dynasty*, and it seems to reappear 
firat in the Saite or Persian period’, and is common in early Ptolemaic documents with the 
Greek form “Apyayopos. 

These names give us singularly little help in determining the date of the composition. 
They conduct us at once to a period not carlier than the Eighteenth Dynasty, but leave us 
in doubt thereafter although collectively they give the impression of a later date, say 
Twenty-first to Twenty-sixth Dynasty, It is of course conceivable that the names are fictitious. 
As to the copies that survive, their age is also not easy to fix. Lange on pp. 14-16 of his 
edition has collected evidence of late date in the orthography, which has peculiar features*. 
The materials existing of this age are very scanty, and Dr. Gardiner's assignment of the 
writing on the tablet to the end of the Twentieth Dynasty probably meant no more than that 
it belonged to the extreme end of the series with which he was dealing. The tablet indeed, 
though very incorrectly written, happens to have little in the orthography of the words by 
which it could be differentiated from other writings in New Egyptian. The names of the 
writer of the papyrus, Senu, and of his father Pema, in the Colophon are helpful, for Pema 
appears first late in the Twenty-second Dynasty and is common thereafter to Ptolemaic 
times, while the only other instance known of Senu is Ptolemaic (Senusheps), On the 
whole it may be said that the script a: orthocranhy of the nanvrus [= 10 & 

fh “ ‘ seis | ue and the orthography of the papyrus (5. 10 ‘A, 
DBE, ' seem to take us (as far as our present evidence goes) to the Twenty- 
fifth Dynasty as the earliest date, and the reign of Darius as the latest, and the tablet if 
really copied from it by dictation cannot be earlier than the papyrus. 

The titles attributed to the author, with the exception of 1. 13, 2.3, are not found on the 
monuments or in other papyri. They seem to be paraphrases in literary, poetical form. 
From them we learn that Amenophis was in charge of the land and of corn, but whether 
for the whole of Egypt or for a district only does not appear, He registered and leased land 
for the king and for “all the gods," and he raised and apportioned the corn-duea and 
perhaps saw to the distribution of the corn (in payment of salaries or rrants), With cattle 
on the other hand he evidently had nothing to do, He clearly belonged to the region of 
Panopolis and Abydos which lie opposite each other along the Nile; in each of these cities 





1 Luentein, Diet, de nome. dicrogl,, anppl., 1097. 2 Op, eiz. 1506. 

* Garrrire, Nylands Demotie Papyri, mt, 457: GAUTHIER, Corcueils, No itbes s 

* Add the spellings of greet. 0, pha 16. 21, adwr(f) 21.1, which seem ecéniected ith usages first int 
duced into hieroglyphic in the Twenty-siath Dynasty, | a Paea, 

* See above, p. Luc. 
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he possess 
temples. 

As usual, the instruction is given by a father to his son. The son, Harmatkher, has a 
variety of priestly titles, connecting him with the temple of Panopolis, but again not easy 
to find in other documents. His mother's titles are more ordinary, but the names of the 
deities whom she served give little clue as to the district whence she came. The little son, 
already holding priestly offices, would if he continued in that career have had plenty of 
opportunities to display the piety and tranquillity enjoined by his father; whether as a 
result of these instructions he proceeded to a high position in the state is not recorded, 
although the prospect of such advancement is held out in the last words of the Teaching. 

The arrangement of the written text in separate lines of poetry is unusual, but an 
example is known as old as the Twelfth Dynasty in the Kahun Hymn to Sesostris ITT, and 
two instances in demotic of about the second century Bc. and the first century a.p. are 
furnished by the so-called Poéme Satyrique and the Leyden Moral Papyrus translated by 
Boeser'. The division of the teaching into numbered chapters is unique in a hieratic text, 
but is found again in demotic in the same Leyden Papyrus, which contained twenty-five 
lessons of moral sayings. 

As to the form of the poetry, there is no trace of rhyming or of definite measures, The 
poetical effect is produced by parallelism. The lines run thronghont in couplets; the few 
apparent exceptions seem to be due to accidental omission of a line or to writing two lines 
in one or even one in two. The pairs of lines can often be grouped into larger divisions; 
the commonest of these is the quatrain, but groups of six, eight or more lines seem algo to 
occur, Lange however in his very able Introduction (pp. 11 and 12) recognizes only the 
couplet and the quatrain. 

The Teaching has most fortunutely come down to us complete from end to ond, enabling 
us (80 far as we can understand it) to judge fairly its character and seope, Amenophis has 
had a special message to convey. He has put aside the commonplaces of advice, and whole 
regions of moral warning are left untouched; but he draws on his personal experience as 
an administrator of land to teach certain lessons that he wished to impress upon his son, 
and at the same time set up a higher standard of morality than his predecessors who are 
known to us had done, The description of the book in the Preface promises both success 
in life and moral welfare to the obedient listener; in other Egyptian teachings the practical 
quite overshadows the spiritual, but in Amenophis’ teaching religion and morality are the 
chief motives, The first chapter emphasizes the moral results to the learner; the second 
chapter teaches a very high level of humanity, even to reseuing the evil-doer when at the 
last gasp: and so on. The ideal of Amenophis is Tranquillity. The “tranquil” man, content 
with his lot, pious and benevolent, is opposed to the “passionate” man, noisy and un- 
scrupulous. ever reaching after gain, a nuisance to his neighbours and led inte all kinds of 
wrong-doing by his ambition* 

Several divinities are referred to in the Teaching, and the references have no little 





ed a sepulchral monument, and he had probably been a pious benefactor to their 


' For the latter see Borsnn, Transcription und Uebersctsung des Papyrus Insinger, in Oudheidkundige 
Modedeelingen, Leiden, 1922. 

* dr, which is used of stillness both in voice and action, is the virtuous, “tranquil, modest, pious (h," 
Peron as Opposed to the vicious tam “hot,” Ge “passionate,” person, see Enaan, Denketetne (Sitzungs- 
berichte Bertin. AE. 1911), 1109, Dio Literatur der Aegupter, 296, 378, 383, ete., and O.L,Z. 1924, 241, 
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interest for the student of Egyptian religion. Some are clearly connected with the profession 
of a scribe, others are of a more general nature. 

1. The Sun-God.. Re¢,“the Sun," to whose Aten or visible disk at its rising good men 
address their prayers in the morning, seems to be the supreme deity whose approval all 
oul people desire to win. 

LO, 12-15, (Instead of seeking wealth.) 

Thou shalt pray to the Aten when he rises, 
saying“ Grant me prosperity and health,” 

and he will give thee thy needs in life, 
and thou wilt be safe from fear. 

95. 17-26. 1. Curse not one older than thon, 

for he hath seen Ré‘ before thee; 

when he hath accused thee to the Aten at its rising, 
saying “ Another, a youth, hath cursed an old man”; 

painful, yea painful before Rat 
isa youth who curses an old man, 

7.8, (The tranquil.) 

They say “ The chiefest thing is the approval of Ret." 

A pithy proverb is probably to be seen in 

25. 6. Ree is helpful from afar 
(implying * but dangerous to approach "), 

The avengmg uracus on the brow of Ret and Ret's enemy the gigantic Apophis serpent, 
both of them fearsome, are employed to illustrate the advantage of acquiring a good repu- 
tation 11 

10,19, 20. One acclaims the Draeus 
and spits on SA pop, 

The corn-measure which played so large a part in the life of an Egyptian scribe is the 
Eye of the Sun-God and is called the waze, Le. the Eye of Horns or of Re¢ <=. This 
wholesome doctrine for promoting honesty was current long before, for, as the late Georg 
Miller pointed out, the symbols for the subdivision of the corn-measure, 4:4, 4,5 sy andy, 
were In quite ancient times identical with or assimilated to the six elements which constitute 
the picture cate 

2. Fate. Shay (“Ordainer”) and Renent (“Nurse.”” later prononnced Ermite), whose 
names were Graecised as Psais and Termuthis respectively, were god and goddess of fate 
and also of the harvest, Renent appears in the harvest and vintage scenes in tombs of 
the New Kingdom as a cobra (eg. in Davizs, The Tomb of Two Officials, Pl, xxx). As 
representing destiny both Shay and Renent are shown in the picture of the Psychostasia 
(Ch, cxxv of the Book of the Dead) in the Papyri of Any and of Anhai: in the former they 
are in human shape, in the latter they are the human-headed birth-bricks of man's fate. 

Amenophis says: * 

9. 10-13. Cast not thy heart after riches: 
there is no ignoring of Shay and Renent, 
Place not for thyself thy thoughts (on things) outside : 
every man is destined for his hour (or “belongs to his hour”), 
' Monin, Zeitechr, f- dig. Spr. xuvitt, 99; ef. Peer, Rhind Mathematioat Papyrus, 25. 
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21, 13-16. Do not falsify the income(?) upon the reeord, 
and so injure the plans of God. 
Find not out for thine own self the Wrath (or Power?) of God, 
without (the decree of) Shay and Renent, 
In both passages they are combined to represent Fate. 


3. Khoum, He takes a place as the moulder of man on the potter's wheel or the 
moulder’s table, no doubt a popular conception, illustrated in the temple of Dér el-Bahri' 
and on temples of the Graeco-Roman age. He was the chief god of Shashetep (Hypselis) 
where Shau (sic Psais, Destiny) was appropriately associated with him asa subordinate 
deity, according to a fragmentary inscription in a tomb of the later New Kingdom". 

12. 15-17. (As to the passionate man.) 
Would that Khnum might bring in indeed, indeed (?), 
the potter's wheel for the fiery-mouthed, 
to mould and burn hearts (like vessels) 
(and reform his ways !), 


4. The seribe-yod. Thoth, the god of invention and learning and of the whole art of the 
scribe, whose ape was figured in every government office to watch and regulate the doings 
of the clerks both great and small, holds a prominent place in Amenophis' teaching. His 
name occurs once in Chapter XVI (18, 2), and the Ape is mentioned in the same context 
and also in 17. 9. 

Thoth as inventor and the guardian Ape: 

17, 22-18. 3. (Cheat not with weights and measures) ; 
The Ape sitteth by the balance, 
his heart being the plummet. 
Where is a god so great as Thoth, 
he that discovered these things, to make them ? 
Fashion not for thyself deficient Aife-weights ; 
they abound in armies (?) by the Power of God. 
Another manifestation of Thoth, the This, is introduced m 
17. 7-12. (Write the truth.) 
The beak of the Ibis is the finger of the scribe; 
beware of disturbing it. 
The Ape dwelleth in the House of Khmin (te. Hermopolis), 
(but) his eye travels round the Two Lands; 
if he sees him that perverts with his finger, 
he takes away his provisions in the deep waters. 

May not the “eye” of the Ape here be the Moon? Anyhow Thoth was identified with 
the Moon, and in Amenophis' Teaching the Moon, shining in the might, is the revealer of 
dishonesty, | 

When the passionate wrong-doer is at the point of death, Thoth is called upon (at the 
judgment of Osiris ?) to prosecute him (a diffienlt passage) :— 

1 Navini, Dar e-Badtari, 1, Pl. xlvin. 
* Gureriru, The Inscriptions of Sidt and Dér Rife, PL 18, tomb rv, line 68. 
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#19. Thou Moon, bring forward his crime ! 
Also, 7. 15-19. (he who encroaches on another's land) 
if he snare by false oaths, 
is lassoed by the Power of the Moon. 


_ 8 God in general. Of expressions for a deity without specifying the name of any 
particular one, the commonest is “the God" ONG Fi “God,” or possibly “a god,” 
aie is not uncommon, and the two forms seem to belong to different phrases rather than 
different idens- 


“The hand” -* is always “of the Gor,” 9, 5, 14. 1, 19. 22,24, 11, 20, 26. 20, Likewise 
el : 
“the hands" 8 “of the God,” 22. 7, 23, 10. 

But we find "nose of God” (ie, the beak of the [bis ?), 24.4: “Power of God," 11, 4, 
18. 6, 21. 15; “design of God," 21, 14, 22, 5, 

Farther “abomination of the God," 13. 16, 15. 21; but “hated of God,” 14, 2; “God 
loveth,” 26, 13. 

We find also “one propitiates God,” 8. 11, and " gift of God,” 21, 5. 

But all other expressions are with “the God": “the God knows how to reply,” 5. 17 ; 
“bushel that the God giveth thee,” 8.19: * perversion before the God," 18,11: “the God 
is (ever) in his success,” 19. 14; “ things which the God doeth,” 19. 17: “Crime belongeth 
to the God," 19. 20; “the God is his fashioner,” 24. 14, 

Another expression for the deity, “The Universal Lord,” occurs twice: “beware of the 
Universal Lord,” 8.14; “the Universal Lord is its pilot,” 20, 6. 

A very unusual and unexpected designation is simply “the Lord" in “ Power of the 
Lord," 8. 11. The sentence in which it occurs is so obsenre that one suspects either an error 
of the sertbe or a special signification “the Power of the owner of the property,” ne. the 
magic power conferred by ownership, a quite conceivable idea. Thus in 19. 8, 0 we read 
“The threshing floor is mightier in Power than an oath by the Great Throne (of the god)"; 
I take this to mean protective or avenging power; Lange however interpreta the saying 
ag a proverb on the irresistible temptation to steal corn, | 

Of old mythological nomenclature we find the Tai (Duat or Underworld) named in 10. 1, 
but not in a religious sense; the “West” is referred to as the necropolis or abode of the 
dead im 24, 19, 

The wise men of Ancient Egypt saw beyond the popular beliefs and local cults of their 
country; no other book of theirs yet discovered has made aa much concession to these beliefs 
as that of our Amenophis, whose teaching is moreover full of religious piety. Lange may be 
right in making even Amenophis' theology essentially monotheistic, however much the sagre 
used popular superstitions to enforce his ideas, and it would be profitless in most cases to 
seek for individual deities where he names only * God" or * the God.” 

Professor Erman suggested that at somo time a Hebrew or Aramaie¢ version was made 
of the proverbs of Amenophis and that the compiler of the Biblical Book of Proverbs 
utilized this translation but corrupted the sense in borrowing; Dr. Gressmann shows 
however that the borrowing was not a direct copying of words, but an absorption of ideas 
which then reappeared in new forms according to requirements, The outstanding example 
in Erman’s view was the word “ thirty" which he thought a useless and meaningless survival 
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in its new context, Fut the explanation is this: Amenophis’ Teaching had been arranged 
im thirty “houses” or chapters; henee the Hebrew compiler of the third section of Proverbs 
adopted that number ag « basis for his collection, which he proceeded to make up of thirty 
maxims, and thus quite appropriately refers to them im a phrase similar to that used by 
Amenophis in referring to his own composition. Professor Gresstnann points out that when 
the Hebrews were becoming civilized under Solomon and hia successors, they looked 
especially to Egypt and Babylonia for instruction in the arts of life; the royal scribe, such 
as Hezekinh’s Shebna, was a well-educated slave from abroad*, able to advise the king from 
hia books and experience as to the ways of the great world, and to speak, read and write 
the language of diplomacy, which in Hezekiah’s time was Aramaic. He was in fact the 
Foreign Secretary of State. The mention of “the men of Hezekiah” who “copied ont” the 
fifth section of the Proverbs (Chs, xxv-xxix) gives us an indication of the period when 
composition of the various constituents of the Book of Proverbs was In active process, 

That nations with a pretence to culture in early days had recognized means of under- 
standing each other is to be seen in the cuneiform correspondence of Tell el-'Amarnah and 
Boghaz Keui, and in the innumerable foreign words that are met with m Egyptian writing 
of the New Kingdom. Gressmann suggests that the mahir of Pap, Anastasi I and other 
texts of the Nineteenth Dynasty was a soldier-dragoman-scribe who studied foreign lan- 
guages and geography, not unlike a modern-stafi-officer*, 

| GOnessmanny, Die neugefundene Lelre dea Amen-em-ope, 205 if. 


* This ie Dr. Gresemann's own comparison used in a conversation that T was privileged to have with him 
recently in Oxford, 
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THE HEBREW BOOK OF PROVERBS AND THE 
TEACHING OF AMENOPHIS 
By D. C. SIMPSON. 


A considerable number of proverbial sayings appear in the Hebrew Book of Proverbs 
and in the Egyptian Teaching of Amenophis which, by their similarity to each other and 
their close affinities in ideas and in expression, create a problem of considerable interest 
for students of the Old Testament. Some of the parallels are such as must oceur in the 
works of sages of all lands and periods, Others, and these are by no means a small minority, 
are so remarkable and unique in their resemblance to each other that the hypothesis that 
they at least are essentially related seems to be amply justified: either the Hebrew 
proverbs in question were borrowed by Hebrew compilers from The Teaching of Amenophis 
or the Hebrew compilers and Amenophis both borrowed them from an earlier work. But 
all the parallels, when considered m the aggregate, provide a cham of curmulative 
evidence which compels the unprejudiced student to go further and to formulate the 
hypothesis that the proverbial literature of the Nearer East knew no national boundaries 
but was international, It must have been common alike to Mesopotamia and to Egypt: it 
must have been as gladly weleomed and assimilated by the Hebrews as by their neigh- 
bours, The resemblances, moreover, to The Teaching of Amenophis, though most numerous 
in the Book of Proverbs, are by no means confined to that book: traces, some of them 
clear, others dubious, of the influence of this Egyptian work have been pointed out in all 
the various types of Hebrew literature which have been preserved in the Old Testament. 

The new and interesting ight thus thrown by this Egyptian book on the origins and 
afinities of Hebrew literature and civilization has already attracted the attention of 
several well-known Old Testament scholars in Germany. Adolf Erman in the Sitzungsber. 
d. Preuss, Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. KL, 1924, xv—xvi, 86 1E, Sellin in the Deutiche 
Literaturzeitung, 1924 (Hefte 17 and 26), Hubert Grimme in 0.2.2, 1925, 58 ff, and 
K, Sethe in G.G.N., 1925, 141 ff, have all made real contributions towards the proper 
appreciation of the importance of this subject. But the fullest Investigation is that 
of Hugo Gressmann in his article Die neugefundene Lehre des Amen-em-ope und die 
vorenilische Spruchdichtung Israels in the Zeitschrift fiir die Altestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
1924, 272 f., and in his little book eutitled Zsraels Spruchweisheit im Zusammenhang der 
Welthteratur, 1925. In both of these he states his views as to the relation of certain 
sections of the Book of Proverbs and The Teaching of Amenophia, the inferences which he 
draws from the closeness of the parallels (especially those in Proverbs, Chs. xxii,—xxiii.) to 
substantiate his theories as to the comparatively early date of the sections in which they 
oceur, and his theory of an international, pan-oriental, common stock of proverbial 
literature. , 





| Ores {to whem in these footnotes J shall refer briefly thus: Gres. i, for instance, finds important 
resemblances in the Propheticnl Literature of the Hebrews (eg. der, xvii, 5—6), in the Psalter (eg, Ps, i., 
fA. M. Blackinan's essay on The Paulter in the Light of Egyptian Research in The Psalmvists, 1926), in 
the Historical Literature (eg. 1 Sam. ii, GF), in the Legnl Literature (e.g, in the Code of Holiness, 
Lav. six. 14) and in the Book of Job (eg. iv. 15), 


= 
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In the following pages I have set forth, in parallel columns, the passages from the 
Hebrew Book of Proverbs and from The Leaching of Amenoplis whieh are of outstanding 
importance for the student of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs, They include two or three 
additional to these already noticed by CGressmann and others, while several to which they 
have called attention are not included here on account of the merely superficial nature of 
the resemblances: ‘The translation of the passages from The Teaching of Amenophis is that 
of Professor Griffith to whose suggestion this survey of the parallels owes its origin, The 
English translation of the Hebrew Proverbs, Intended for the use of non-Hebraists, follows 
as closely as practicable, apart from emendations and a few obvious corrections, the 
Revised English Version. Deviations from the Hebrew, whether emendations of the con- 
sonantal text or changes of the traditional vocalization, are indicated thus: < >. Details 
will he found in the footnotes as to the emendations adopted, as to the extent of their 
support, 1F any, in the ancient Versions, and as to alternative emendations proposed by 
Toy, Erman, Grimme, Gressmann, ete., wherever they appear to be noteworthy. Tt is 
especially interesting to abserve that emendations proposed by C. H. Toy, and published as 
long ago as 1899, find remarkable support in The Teaching of A menophis®, the first 
decipherment of which was made as recently as 122. 

The first (but chronologically the last) section of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs ts 
limited to (hs. i—ix. No important parallels are to be found in The Teaching of Amenophas, 
Their absence is not remarkable, since the greater part of this section is devoted to the 
exposition of the post-exilie Jewish (and possthly Greek) conception of " Wisdom,” to the 
‘neuleation of the Hebrew *Law,” and to warnings against sexual immorality, none uf 
which, not even the last, is towched on in The Teaching of Amenoplas. But a few parallels of 
a general character are noticeable: of these the following will serve as a typical example : 


THE HEBREW BOOK OF PROVERBS THE TEACHING OF AMENOPHIS 
Prov. 4.21. Bied them continwally npoa rage heart, BLL. Fo pret then en thy heart ie good, 

12, (ut there ds) woe to iia whe neglectedl then 7 
Tie then about thy neck, 13. fot theo reat fa the coubket of thy belfy, 

The second section of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs consists of Chs, x. 1—xxi. 16, 
which are described in x. 1 as “The Proverbs of Solomon "—usually regarded by English 
scholars as being in origin, to 4 very great extent, pre-exilie. In this section a number of 
parallels with The Teaching of Amenophis must be noted, Thus we find an interesting 
parallel ; 

Prov, xii, 32 Daring hips are an ahouantion toduhveh TR 15. Speck nod tod feet tn fadeehone, 
(ef. xi. 20): 6, fhe abouinetion of (od, 
fluet they theé clicel truly are fie cked ig”, 
And Awendphis emphasises this four lines 
further on ; 
14. 2 Muted of God te the fulsifier af wards, 
3 dre great abomination ia the disrembler (1), 
The next verse has a parallel in a different section of Amenophia: 7 
Prov. sil, 23, A prudaut nce conveateth kimtedgi: 22. 1. Better ject meen thant (Aides) Ais report within 
But the heart of fools proclaimeth fool- Avmself 
éslinare: Lh. than Ae aio fella a tiny to dizadea mitage. 
1 In the Fatermetional Critiecnt Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, 
* See notes halow ta xxii. 17, anvil, 14; ¢f mote to xxii. 21. Gressmanu, unfortanotely, does not refer 
te ‘Toys work. 


oj}—2 
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Three chapters later we find two couplets, the second of them immediately sueceeding the 
first, which have their counterpart in four successive lines of Amenophis : 


THE HEBREW BOOK OF PROVERBS THE TEACHING OF AMENOPHIS 
Prov. xv. 16. Better is little with the fear of Jahres, %. 0, Better is poverty at the Aanal of (lox 
Than great treasure and frovtide there. 6. thew riches in the storehouse } 
with, 
17. Better iso dinner of Aerts where love is, 7. batter de bread with happy Acart 
Than a stalled ox and Aatred therewith. &. then riches with vexation, 
The next chapter gives three proverbs which have parallels in Amenophis. The first 1s; 
Prov.xvi.§. Batter ia little with nighteowsess 16, 11. Better is fhe praise anel() love of men 
Than great revenwen with tujuatioe, 12. than riches in the storehouse ; 


13. hetter is breed with happy Acart 

id. than riches with vexetion. | 
The second bears witness to the antiquity and antecedents of the proverb often used 
to-day,“ Man proposes, God thaposes ": 


Prov.xvi, & A man’s feort deviaetA his way: 19. 16. The words which mea acy are one thong, 
Aut Jadveh direeteth Ain atepa, The things whieh God doeth are another, 


The third 15: 
Prov. xvi, 1. Ajit balernee ane! scales are Jahpela: | 17. 22. The Ape aittets hy the butane, 
All the weights of the bag ore hia work, 18, 1. Ada heart borng the plummet, 
2. Where tac god av great aa Thoth, 
a. Ae that discovered these things, to munky 
them? 
Fashion wot for thyself deficient kite-wetghts ; 
they abound in anmiea(?) by the power of Grout, 
Prov. xvii. 1 must be compared with the quotations from Amenophis printed above opposite 
to Prov. xv. 16 f 
Prov, xvii. 5, however, has a parallel in another part of The Teaching of Amenophis: 
Whos wecketh fhe pour reproachetA 24. 9. Low wot of a bind men, nor tee o dors, 
Ais Mater: 
And he that is glad at calamity shall 1. fede weer the alegign of a fame (4) ween 
not be enpundalent. 


oe 


Ll, frase wot a man who in the hand of (rout, 
12 wor be flerce of countenance againat Ain 
when Ae Ace transgressed, 
while “his Maker” is fully analogous to “his fashioner” in the succeeding lines of Amenophis. 
To Ch. xviii, 6° we tind a parallel in The Teaching of Amenophis - 
And his mouth calleth for stripes. 12. 5, He makes un answer worthy of a beating. 
In Ch. xix we find two lines which correspond to the two lines of Amenophis which 
immediately precede those quoted above opposite to Prov, xvi 9: 
Prov. xix. 21. Therearemany devices tnamanaheart; 19. 14, Goi ia (ever) in his success, 
Bui oe counacl of Jniech, that ahall 15, Man t4 (ever) tn Ais failure, 
agen rut. 
Chapter xx of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs contains three verses which have more 
or less noteworthy parallels in The Teaching of Amenophis. The brevity of the last one as 
handed down in the Hebrew version tends to suggest the priority of the version preserved in 
Amenophis, while its strongly Jahvistic tone well illustrates the way in which the religious 
genius of the Hebrew people purified and dedicated all that they borrowed from other 
peoples to their own spiritual environment. 


=e 
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Prov, xx. 8, Who cow aay, J fAvece made my heart 19, 18. Say not © f Aawe wo crime.” 
elecn 7 
19. He that goth about aaa talebearer re. 22 13. Spreuol not thy crying about ti others, 
vouledh secruls: 
Therefore meddle not with Aim that 14, wor casoctute to thyactf one ihe frags betee Are 
opened wide hia Tipe, heart. 
[ee. 20, 21 withont any parallel in Amenophis.] 
22. Suy mot thow, F will recompense eri : 3. Say nor 4 Fined me o pecdeamer, 


4. foramen who hateth me hath injurect mie.” 
5. Verity thow Loomest not the denen of fro, 
(i. thon conat not realiee( |) the morrow. 
Witton fahveh, anal he shell acre thee. 7. Mit thee dawn at tho danda of God ; 


& thy tranquillity will overthroie them. 
The moral set forth in the verse which immediately follows this last quotation from the 
Hebrew Book of Proverbs has an interesting parallel in The Teaching of Amenophis, but in 
a different context, for it precedes the words already quoted above opposite Ch. xvi. 11 af 
the Hebrew Book of Proverbs. 


Prov. xx. 23. Divers weighta are an abomination to = 17. 15, Tirmper not with the scales, nor fielsify the 


Jahveh ; kite-wrighta, 
Ane a false balance ix not got, 19, wor dimiuiak the fractions of the corn. 
(cy. also Prov, xx. 10.) Hiaeanre. 


The Third Section of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs consists of Chs, xxii. 17—xwiv. 22, 
and, as the “Massoretie” (i#. the traditional Hebrew) Text reads, has the title “The words 
of the wise.” It is in this section that the parallels with The Teaching of Amenoplis are 
closest and at the same time most numerous, There is a remarkable similarity of ideals 
and ideas; they appear to be fresher and more vigorous in form and expression in The 
Teaching of Amenoplis than in their abbreviated form in the Hebrew Book of Proverbs 
(of, e.g., Prov. xxiii. 4, 5 below with the lines there quoted from The Teaching of Amenophis). 
Moreover verse after verse of these chapters of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs finds a 


counterpart in Amenophis, As will be seen from the chapter-references, the passages 


quoted from the latter often appear in the same context and mostly, though by no means 
invariably, stand in the same relative order in it as the corresponding Hebrew proverbs 
do in the Hebrew Book of Proverbs. The reader should carefully note the order by 
observing the chapter-references. Moreover the “thirty chapters” of Amenopfis not only 
find a verbal parallel in the (emended) text of Proverbs (see Prov. xxii. 20 below and foot- 
note), but Gressmann finds a literal “ thirty” proverbs in this part of the Hebrew Book of 
Proverbs. The inference that almost the whole of this section (Chs, xxii. 17 —xxiv. 22) of 
the Hebrew Book of Proverbs is ultimately derived from The Teaching of Amenoplis (or 
from a souree from which this latter was also derived) would appear to be irresistible ; the 
further inference that this particular section of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs was com- 
piled, say, in the latter part of the Monarchy, is supported by the fact that xxi. 13 ff, 
(lacking any corresponding proverb in Amenophis) has a close parallel! in Abikar 81 ff, a 
work most probably of Mesopotamian origin, which, on account of its references to the 
Assyrian kings Sennaherib and Esarhaddon, could not have been compiled much earlier 
than the closing years of the Assyrian domination (see my Introduction to Tourr in 
Charles’ Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, vol. 1). In several difficult 
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passages The Teaching of Amenophis gives considerable assistance in restoring the original 


text of the Hebrew Proverbs. 


THE HEBREW BOOK OF PROVERES 
Prov, xxii. 17. Jneling thine ear, and Aetr <my 
morula >, | 
And apply thy heart to know 
<i them > *, 
18. For it ia pleasant if thow keep them 
within thee. 


If they be established << aa a peg > ; 
mpory thay Eagar ; 
19. Jn wrder that thy truat may be on 
Halves, 
T hove made <the path of life>* 
bnows to thee this day, 
20, Move aot / written woto thee < thirty 
(anyinga) >? 
They consiet of cowusela ced dyuse- 


feotipe. 


31. Thot thou weyest male the truth 
Joe <= to him thot apenbeth >", 
That thou mayest carry back words 
<>? to Adm that sent thee, 
22. Rol not the poor, becanad Ae ia poor, 
Neither crush tha afflicted in the 
gate: 
[23 without parallel in Amenophis,] 


1 1277 Toy, Gress. (40 one form of LAX doublet), 


title aa In XxIy. 73 (Toy), 


77'S (Sellin}, or 9) (Gre). SLT. YP. 


THE TEACHING OF AMENOPHIS 
3. O Gree thine ears, Aeur (the words) that are acicl, 


10, give thy mind to dnterpret them; 


11. fo put then tn thy heart ie good. 


(ll. 12-15 are without parallels in this chap- 
ter of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs. ] 
1h Phew veil! be a mooring-post in (T) thy 
fennepue, 


l. 7. To direet Aim fo the path af fife. 


27. 7. See for thyself these thirty chapters, 


8. they plese, they ecfwecete, 
ete. (cf, 1, I—4), 


l, &, Anowledge Aow to anawer a statement fo ote 
pronowneer, 
6. and return « report to one that dae sent 
dv. 
4. 4. Beware of robbing @ poor wretch, 
5. af being valorous against the man of broker 
arm (i. helploss, afficted), 


M._T. BYS5n 5, the second word « marginal 


> (Erman) om (Gress,) LAX ira yeete (with fra wade! elie from next verse), M.T, mYyT. 


‘arn TTI (ef. Sellin}, or read TAMAS (ef. LAR tye dda cov) or TTS (ness. af, Il. GO}. 
Grimme proposes STAN (= YHA), the suffix referring to the “Jnhveh” in the preceding line. 


MT. ns *N- 


5 pete (Erma, Grimme, Gress), MT. Ahh pine (ef. RV. m. 


1m. *heretafore”) Or pte 


(=officers, tnoble, excellent sayings 7), The preposition in the following line may be an inatance of “ Both 


Essentiae,"” hut Grimme proposes risy Dd. 


i “DN (Cres). ALT. ASN SN. Iti ia probable that be p is & late soribe's Aramaic gloss on the 
Hebrew word FSS (Toy) which it displaced (bettor than Gress.'s improbable suggestion that [Ag was a 


marginal gloss on the Aramaising be). 


T OMLT. inserts MON, probably a result of ita displacement in previews line (hat according to Gress. it 


ia a further result of the margmal gloesing of De). 
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Prov. xxii, 24. Do not associate to thyeelfia man TW, TA Do nat associate to thyself the puselonmle mer, 
quent fo a niger" ; 


Nor go in company with «@ irrath- 4, wer approadh Ada for comvurseetiost, 
Ful mri"; 
20, Leaf thow fecern Ava ways, 13, 8, Leap wat tocleare fo that (fellow), 
Aud get a snere to thy soul. ? fest a terror carry thee away. 


[26,27 without parallel in Amenophis.] 


28. Remove not the ancient landmark, (Gf 7.12, 18 cited oppwette Prov. xxiit. 10 
Which thy fathers have et. below. ] 
2) Tho host scent a mon ail fied on Ae Si, 16. dato avthe iho tearperiencnd an fia cles, 
business; 
Before binge ehall he stermad : tT. Ae weil find Aimeelf worthy (1) fo Pat of 
He vhalf not atanal before obscure courtier. 
mien 
Prov, xxiik 1. When thow sittest to eat with a euler, 23.13: Lat nat bend in preacnon of a noble, 
Conder difigeutly what* ta before 1d. wor apply thy mouth ot the bogdnatng. 
FA: 
2 And put a Mnife® to thy dorian, 1S, Jf thas crt satighed (with) false weneokTliga, 
If thow be a mecn af great cmpppetite, If, thay cre a-eitvereion 1 thy metic. | 
3. eatre goat Aca cerntivs, 17. Souk at the cup thet ia before thee, 
Seeing they are deceitful havent. 18. ancl fot it do thy weer. 
4. Toil mot to become rich ; UW. 14, Labour naz to seek inerenae, 
15, (then }) thy needs shall be secure for thee ; 
Ceate <to prepare violence >" 16, éfriches be tronght to thee by robbery, 
17. they ahead! not atay the night with thee ; 
18. day doaeneth anc they are not in thy howe, 
a. Doth not < thy fahour>* wente fteelt LD, thet places afield be seen, but they are wot 
wrdnegee—anieed TE da wee f (there) ; 


a. (perchence) the earth hath opened its mouth, 
4 fr adjusta t¢ and srellows it," 


t Zit. “aman of wraiths, passions,” PUT Uy, 4 strange and otherwise unknown combination of 
with 44P9 in the plura/, apparently chosen for the express purpose of hest representing the “ passianate 
—aih 
ian” of the Egyptian original. 


t So Erman. BR.V. *Hast thou.” Grimme and Gres. omit PYM, the former holding that it ins 
corruption of pn which, he thinks, stood at the end of the previous verse, 


1 Gress. omita this last clanse as an insertion made in the republican period after the Exile—but there 
aeema to be no reason for its onion beyond the fect that it has no immediate parallel in The Teaching 
of Amenophés if the preceding line is allowed to stand: this latter, if of pre-exilic origin, probably reid 
originally “the king" not “kings.” 

4 8o LXX and other ancient VSS (others render “ him who”), Henne the troc resemblance is not with 
L. 14 but with 1.17 of the Egyptian, 

* Gress, (in urder to create a resemblance to the Egyptian 7) emends (with no support from VSS) pity 
for poe: a 

4 MT. sa> qn avidently corrupt, and the metre shows that a word has dropped out. Read 

- 195. This hulf-verse of the Hebrew may be intended a4 general summary of I. 15, 14, 17 
Gireik “wD (y= g), Sellin ora: Grimme FOSS, Init none of these enenditions leaves roon 
for the restoration of the missing word demanded by the metre. 


7 1218: Gress, compares Ps. xxxvii, 10, MLT, "3'): which i# an impossible combination. 
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Prov. xxii. 5", Aswredly it< >! maketh wings for 
itself; likeaneagt+ [t flies* to heaven. 
6. Fat thow not the bread of 2 niggard’, 
Nor desire thow his dainties : 
™, Forgas <= >4,40 1 fe: 


7, “Fat ond drink,” avith Ae to thee ; 
‘ Amo Ave Acurt i¢ wet nth. thee, 


4. The morse which thow Aaat eaten thow 
niuat Pont wp, 
And moat lose thy goodly things*. 
9. Speak vot in the hearing of a foot ; 
For fe will deapise thy wise dia- 
cowwres. 
10. Remove not the ancient landmark" ; 


And enter not into the fields of the 
Jatherleas ; 


Li. For ther redeemer uw mighty ; 
He will plead their ceruse againat 
thee. 


Deliver then that are carrisd amay 
unte deata, 

And thor that are tottering to the 
slaughter forbear thou not to deliver, 


inte the firet half of the verse, 


t Ort a (A'thabA By) 
3 Lit, “one who hath an evil eye,” 


® By his omission of 
deficient. DP) is nowhere used of * words.” 


© A doublet of xxti, 24 (g.w.). 
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THE TEACHING OF AMENOPHIS 
10, Ll. ena jar aunt them in Ti, 
2. (or) they have made for themselves a great 
breach of their measure, 
3S. ond they dare vet themaelres in the corn- 


4. (or) they hove made themactoes wings lite geese, 
5. they howe Alown fo hecren. 
14, 5. Covet not the property of a dependeit, 
6, nor Aunger for Ais brand. 
7. Verily the property of a dependent, tf is u 
choking (1) for the throat, 
Bt tea vomiting (T) for the gullet, 
® When Ae hes obtetned it by falee otha 
10. Ais desire és perverted (1) by Ais belly, 
(Il. 11—16 without parallel in the Hebrew 
Book of Proverbs at this point.] 
17. The (foo) great mouthful of bread, thew 
swallowest if and vomifest if, 
18. thow art emptied of thy good, 
22. 11, Empty not thine inmost aon! to everybody, 
12. wor apol (thereby) thine influence. 


7. 12. Lemove not the landmorl on the bounduries 
of the sown, 
13. norahift the position of the meaauring-cord ; 
14. coret not a enbit of fond, 
15. nor throw down the boundaries of the widow. 
5. 0, Mewere of throwing down the bownedarica of 
the aout, 
10, feat a terror carry thee away, 


In Ch. xxiv. 11 we find the last parallel, in this section of Proverbs, to The Teaching: 


Ll, @. Cry not “crime” at oe man; 


7. dade the metnner of (a fugitives) Aight. 


The next section of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs Cotly. 23—J4) is very short, being 
only an appendix (“ These also are sayings of the wise," xxiv. 23) to the immediately pre- 


BY an incorrect anticipation of [EY and spoils the metre. Toy emends to wy and pute it 


‘MT. “ye untranslitable (unless in Arum, sense—estimate, reckon, Arab.=know), It is, there- 


fore, jmpoaaible to determine whether or not the line corresponds in any way to the Egyptian, Grimme 
und (independently) Gress, conjecture “wer and Gress. adie a clause “WES “WD Wo) (for which there is 
noe support in the Versions) to create a line corresponding to L 8 of the Egyptian: 

“] (48 meaning necessarily “words”) Gress. makes the line metrically 
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ceding section. But it contains one interesting parallel to The Teaching af Amenophis 
which it would appear anticipated the Hebrew sage in modifying the ancient few talronis 
and in thus preparing the way for the “Golden Rule” of later Judaism and of Christianity : 


THE HEBREW BOOK OF PROVERES THE TEACHING OF AMENOPHIS 
Prov. xxiv. 20, Say not: J will do to him we he did 6. 3. For ioe will nat do aa he (hath don). 
fo wee. 


[For the context see the next extract. ] 

The next section consists of Chs. xxv. 1—xxix, 27, which, though not containing 50 
bright a picture of the Monarchy as the immediately preceding one, is usually regarded 
as by no means one of the latest sections of the Book. The parallelism in the following 
passage is not close, but the Hebrew and Evyptian sages both put forward the same 
interesting and highly humanitarian ideal which forms the foundation for one of the most 
reniarkable of the ethical dicta in the New Testament. 

Prov. xxv, 21, Jf Ae that hateth thee bo Awngry, give = 5, 1 Steer that we may carry the bact mem over, 
kim <t ce! fo oot y 
Anil if he be thirsty, gure him >! 2 for we will not do az he (hath olone). 
to drind. 
3. Lift Aim wp, give Atm thy Aaned, 
4. commit Aim to the orma of God ; 
&. fll Aza hefly with bread of thine, 
G. that ha mary he actistiod and uncderetand(?), 
In Ch. xxvii. two separate verses are deserving of comparison with The Teaching of Amen- 
ophis. In the first place: 


Prov, xxvii. 1, Boat not thyself of to-morrow: a2. 5, Verily thow dnoiwest not the denga of (od, 
For thou knowesi not what a day 6. fthow cosat wot realise (1) the morrow, 
mary bring forth. 


And thirteen verses later compare the Hebrew proverb with a (quite different) section af 
The Teaching of Amenophis: 
Prov, xxvii 14. He that Hesseth <an evil men 2 13, 11. Do not salute thy passionate (opponent), fore- 
with a fowd voiee <= >, ing thywelf, 
It shall be connted a curse to him, 12. nor grieve thine own Avort (thereby) ; 
13. ery mot to Adm “ Hail to thee” in falsehood, 
14. when there ta fervor in thy belly, 

The remaining sections of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs contain no resemblance to 
The Teaching of Amenophis and consequently fall outside the limits of this note. They are 
discussed by Gressmann and ably used by him in support of his thesis of an international 
culture and an international proverbial literature. 

1 MT. inserts mee in the first, and OY in the second line, but they are wbsent from LAX and from 
Romans xii. 20, 

'uT wy". ym (Yevil, wicked, person”) is more suitable here than 1: 3, however, never 
appears with the suffix. Consequently either yy without suffix was the original reading, and, when 
wrongly interpreted as YM, received the suffiz, or the unusual suffix “his evil man® was due to the Hebrew 
compiler’s immediate dependence upon Amenophis's “ thy passionate” in which, Professor Griffith informs 
nie, the auffiz ia os axtracrdimary AH would be the suffix with V7 in Hebrew, 

* Toy in 1899 bad proposed the omission of M.T. D°2Q7] 922, 4 proposal which, granted the 
derivation of this verse from The Teaoling of Amenopiis, is now fully supported by the text of the latter. 
S595 pa corresponding to “forcing thyself.” Gress's proposal to omit Waa S19 Oyo and retain 
only B° 9/7 is clearly not ko good, 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, X11. “y 
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THE PLANT CALLED “HAIRS OF THE EARTH” 
By WARREN R. DAWSON 


In the Egyptian medical papyri there is a vegetable drug of frequent occurrence the 
| = 0 
name of which means, literally, “ hairs of the earth.’ The full writing is 2 wh 


: awn «OF EE aii 
but in the Ebers Papyrus it is usually abbreviated to i ai: In the corrupt Berlin 


Medical Papyrus the word is written in various ways: in 13. 10 it takes the form 

2 sey, , but elsewhere the first group is more often followed by a corrupt 
ligature which is manifestly influenced by the word x Pal! (ag. 12. 4). “Hairs of the 
Earth “is one of the marketable products of the Wadi Natrfin carried by the Eloquent 
Peasant on his ill-fated journey ( Peasant, R 33, written Q - D.. ‘r-). 


In medicine the seeds of the plant only are used, as the determinative — shows. From 


the fact that in almost every prescription in which the drug is employed for internal use it is 
accompanied by honey, sweet ale or wine as a vehicle, we may safely infer that these seeds 
were bitter or otherwise unpalatable, The principal uses of the plant are as a laxative, 
purgative, diuretic, carminative, and for various disorders of the stomach, abdomen and 
rectum, We have accordingly to find a plant which fits in with the foregoing data, and of 
which the appearance lends justification to its ancient name, “haira of the earth,” 

The properties of the drug suggest that the plant in question is the Fenugreek (Trigo- 
nella foenwm-graectm, L.). In Egypt the small seedlings are used as a vegetable, and the 
germinating seedlings might well suggest the name “hairs of the earth.” It is cultivated 
in Moroceo, but on a far larger scale in Egypt, and its seeds have a bitter taste’. In India 
it, has also been cultivated from very early times, and “has a history of great antiquity : it 
was much valued by the ancients both as food and medicine...its seeds being considered 
carminative, tonic and aphrodisiac. Under the Arabic name of ‘hulbah’ and the Persian 
name 'shamlit’ Mahometan writers describe the plant as hot and dry, aperient, diuretic, 
emmenngogue, useful in dropsy, chronic cough, and enlargements of the spleen and liver*.” 

Pliny* gives several synonyms, amongst which are the Greek names Sourepas (under 
which Theophrastus mentions it"), and tHAos, the name used by Dioscorides and othera*. 
Pliny mentions the plant as medicinally useful asa desiccant, emollient and laxative. He 
states further that 1b 1s used internally for the stomach and intestines, for certain female 
disorders, for difficult labour, for the liver and for the spleen. Externally it is used as a 
plaster for abdominal pains, for various skin diseases, for application to the genitalia and 
for seurf or dandruff. In another place", Pliny speaks of the “flour” (farina) prepared from 

! Poconos and Hasnovry, Pharmacographia, 173. 

* Druoce, Wanpes, and Hoorgn, Pharmacographia Indiva, 1, 401. 
2 Natural History, xxiv, 120). * Hit. Plant., rv, 4, 10, 
' De Materia Medion, u, 124, ef. Onmasiva, De Simplicitus, 11, av, * Nat. Hist, 1x11, 68, 
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the crushed seeds as a mild cure for humid ulcers, for dandraff, for pains in the stomach, 
the feet, and the breasts. The account of Dioscorides is similar, and further references to 
the medicinal value of the plunt may be found in the works of various other classical 
writers on medicine’. 
The above-mentioned uses of Fenugreek correspond very closely with those specified in 
the medical papyri. I give below a complete list of references to the plant in these texts*. 
Purgative, Laxative, and Diuretic, 2b, 18(9); 8,0(10); 3, 21(12); 4,12 (14); 7,5 (22); 
8, 4(24); 10, 19 (31); 11, 11(84); 24, 12 (90). 
Various disorders of abdomen and rectum. 23, LA (91); 24, 10 (97) = H 2, 14.(29); 25, 
10 (103); 30, 18 (132); 30, 20 (133); 81, 1 (134); 31, 2 (186); 31, 4 (187); 32, 
§ (147); 32, 7 (148); 32, 8 (149); 82, 10 (151); 32, 13 (152); H 2, 11 (26); H 2, 
14 (29); B 12, 4 (143, 144); B 12, 5 (145); B 12, 6 (147); B 13, 10 (156); 52, 
17 (300); 55, 10 (390); 55, 16 (B34), 
Stomach, 43, 16 (212); 44, 2 (214); 44, 4 (216). 
Fermifuge. 22, 6 (75); 22,9 (77), 22, 14 (80); 22, 14 (81). 
To banish magic. 34,4 (105)= 4 3, 7 (36); H 4, 7 (54). 
Coughs. 54, 7 (319). 
Injiuence*, H 7, 2 (83). 


EXTERNAL. 
Emollient for joints or muscles. 83, 5 (609). 
Blistera(?) © \J_. 74, 16 (677). 
ee | | | 


Seurf(?), eal! VS): of the head. G5, 2 (440); SPAS in any member, 27, 
1 (118). 

I have been unable to find any other plant which so completely satisfies the require- 
ments of the case, and I think that we may with great probability, provisionally at least, 
equate the “hairs of the earth” with the Fenugreek. 

Fenugreek is still an official drug, although its principal uses to-day are in veterinary 
medicine and as a flavouring element im curry powders, ete’ Throughout the Middle Ages®, 
and in the later Herbals and Dispensatories, the drug ts prescribed for the same purposes 
as in the medical papyri of Egypt". 

I am indebted to the Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, for some useful 
references in connection with this plant. 

t Ey. Cutsvs, De Ke Medica, u, 33; 1, 1. 12; ¥, 22. 2; vi, 18, 6, ete, For the use of the plant in 
Assyrian Medicine, see CAMPRELL Tuoursos, Awyrian Herbal, 38, 

* "The references are all to Papyrus Ebers, except when they are prefixed by the letters H and B, which 
refer respectively to the Hearst and Berlin Medica] Papyri, The numbers in brackets are those of tho 
prescriptions in Wreszinski’s edition. 

The disease-canaing emanation injected into the patient by “a god or a goddess. a dead man or a 
dead woman, a male adversary or a ferule adversary,” otc. This collocation of words is common in the 


elical and ict ie |e ete, 
m™m J} Th DOA papyrt. | | : ane , 
* British Pharmeacentical Codex, a.v. Foenum-graset astra. 


' Hewatow, Medical Works of the Fourteenth Contury, 30, L14, 140, 
¢ £y, Leuuay, Troité des drogues simples, rd ed. Paria, 1739, 68. 
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TWO NOTES ON LAND-MEASUREMENT IN EGYPT 
By Sir HENRY LYONS 
With Plate xin 
1. The origin of Greek geometry. 

Among the branches of knowledge for which the Greeks acknowledged their indebted- 
ness to the Egyptians, geometry is especially mentioned both by Herodotus and by Strabo, 
The former (11, 109) saya “ This king (Sesostris) divided up the land among the Egyptians, 
giving an equal square plot to each man; from this he derived his revenue, Imposing a rent 
to be paid each year. But if the river carried away a portion of any man's lot, he would 
come to him and report what had happened. And the king would send men to examine 
and to measure by how much the land had been diminished, in order that he might pay 
only a proportionate amount of rent. And tt appears to mé that feometry was discovered 
in this way, and that it afterwards came over into Greece.” 

Strabo (xvu, 3), on the other hand, attributes the development of geometry to the 
annual re-measurement of holdings which had to be made when the water had receded from 
the flooded land, 

“An exact and minute division of the country was required by the frequent confusion 
of boundaries oceasioned at the time of the rise of the Nile, which takes away, adds, and 
alters the various shapes of the bounds, and obliterates other marks by which the property 
of one person is distinguished from that of another. It was consequently necessary to 
measure the land repeatedly, Hence it is said geometry originated here.” 

Tt has been assumed that these are two slightly discrepant accounts of the same opera- 
tion, namely the re-determination of property boundaries which had been effaced by the 
annual flood of the Nile. : 

But in reality each author is describing a different kind of re-measurement, and both 
kinds are still in operation. 

When the whole of the alluvial plain of the Nile Valley was flooded annually, as was 
the case up to about a century ago when summer cultivation and perennial Irrigation were 
first introduced in the delta, the flood water was retained on the land by dykes for about 
six weeks until the soil was thoroughly soaked and all the silt jn suspension had been de- 
posited ; it was then run off into the falling river, As soon as these basin lands began to 
dry, lines were ranged out across them from dyke to dyke by means of signals, or by fires 
lit on the dykes, and, from the records which WeTe preserved in eneh village, thie width of 
each holding was measured out and marked, This is what Strabo refers to, and this pro- 
cedure was regularly employed twenty years ago in upper Egypt, and is so still where basin 
irrigation is still practised, in the provinces of Girgah and Kenah, 

But the re-measurement to which Herodotus refers is of another kind. The sloping face 
of the Nile bank down to the water's edge at the lowest stage of the river is cultivated in 
spring and summer as the river falls, and all this slope from flood level to the low stage 
level is recorded m the land registers as the Add el-gezirah or the “island division” of the 
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village lands, and many of the villagers own portions of it. In any year the river in flood 
may diminish the area of this hdd by erosion or add to it by deposition, so that each year 
in the summer, when the river is low, these geetraf-lands are re-measured and, according to 
the total area so found, a share is assigned to each Inndowner who owns land in the Ard et- 
geetrah. This share will vary as the héd ef-gezirah is increased or diminished in sizo, and the 
land-tax on it is adjusted accordingly for each year. Thus it will be seen that Herodotus and 
Strabo have described correctly two types of land-measurement which were made and are still 
made annually, the one for revenne purposes, and the other to enable landowners to recover 
their boundaries. Of the two the riverain land would require computation of areas more 
frequently than the re-establishment of the boundaries in basin land, and would be the 
more effective as a training in geometrical usage. 

The Greeks have freely admitted that they derived much assistance from the Egyptinns 
in many branches of science and in technical learning, and it is interesting to consider the 
form in which this aid was given. Professor T. E, Peet’, who records that the Greeks 
looked up to the Egyptians as the originators of their mathematics and more particularly of 
geometry, also lays stress upon the intensely practical character of Egyptian mathematies* 
in which each problem was worked out on its merits, and a general rule or method 
applicable toa whole class of them was rarely discussed, Fur the Greeks it was not su ficient 
to know a fact, they must know the why and the wherefore, and did not rest until they 
were able to give a rational explanation of any phenomenon, 

This difference between the Greek and the Egyptian type of mind seems to throw some 
light on the nature of the intellectual debt of Greece to Egypt. It suggesta that what 
Thales, Pythagoras and others, who are recorded as having lived for several years in Egypt 
for the purpose of study, found there, was not so much a coordinated system of learning as 
a0 accumulated mass of observational material relating to mathematics, engineering, 
medicine and minch else, With this to work upon the Greek mind, with its genius for 
generalisation and inductive reasoning, produced what has come down to os as Greek 
science, The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus and the Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus are 
examples which have survived to show us what they may have used. In the same way too, 
no doubt, the learning of the Babylonians was utilised, as when Thales predicted a solar 
eclipse from their observations. In this way may lie the explanation of the marvellous 
achievements of the Greek philosophers, accomplished within the singularly short space of 
four centuries. 


2, The Groma. 


One of the most important instruments of the Roman land surveyor was the grome, the 
instrument with which he laid out city plans, roads, camps and fortified settlements, and 
also the holdings on cultivated land. It was used by a class of surveyors, the gromatici, who 
developed an elaborate technique for its use, of which aceounts have been preserved to us 
in the writings of Hyginus of the first century A.D, and others’: The groma consisted 
essentially of two wooden rods fixed at right angles to one another to form a cross (stella) 
and from the end of each arm a plummet was suspended. When one pair of plumb lines 
had been aligned on a mark or along a boundary line, lines at right angles to this could 
be set off by means of the other pair of plumb lines, 

1 The ftAiaed Mathematical Papyrus, 41. 1 Op, eit., 10. 

* M. Cazror, Die rimischen Ayrimensoren, Lelpyig, 1875; Oxé, Bonner JaAriueh, Td, 128, p. 29 if 





About twelve years ago Dr, Della Corte, the director of the excavations at Pompeii, 
found all the metal Se: of a large groma in a house in the Via Abbondanga, and on them 
traces of the wooden portions could be clearly seen on the corroded metal’, From this 


- 


evidence he was able to reconstruct the original instrument, and a full-size replicz 
on view in the Science Museum at South Kensington (PI. xliii, fig, 1). 

It has been suggested that the groma was introduced into Italy from Greece through 
the Etruscans, and that the name is but the Etruscan form of the Greek qnomon. 

Recently a roughly-made instrument of this type, but to be held m the hand instead of 
being mounted on a stand, has come to light. It consists (Pl. xliti, fig. 2) of two pieces of 
palm-leaf rib 350 mm. and 370 mm. long respectively, which are tied together at right 
angles with a piece of palm fibre cord, The upper rod has a part of the rounded “keel” of 
the palm rib cut away to form a stop against which the lower rod rests when it is in the 
correct position, The plumb line and plummets were missing, but the upper part of each 
rod is deeply notched near its ends for the attachment of the plumb lines. The instrument 
was evidently made by some landowner or cultivator for his own needs, The precise locality 
in which it was found is not known, but it was with a quantity of material of trifling 
value which had been brought back by one of the expeditions which went to the Fayytim 
to collect papyri of the Graeco-Roman age. Thus, although no mention of the gromea has 
been found in any of the Fayyim papyri, it ia now certain that the instrument was in use 
in Egypt in those times, 

In the merkhet we have an Egyptian instrument of a somewhat similar type; a plummet 
and plumb line attached to a horizontal rod and used for setting out a line or observing 
objects with reference to a selected alignment, The development of the groma from the 
merkhet, by hanging a plummet from each end of the rod, and then setting two such rods 
al: right angles, would seem to be a natural improvement, though it may have needed the 
initiative of the Greek mind to introduce it, but direct evidence of this is wanting. 


\M. peta Conte, Mon. Antichi RB. Ace, dey Lineei, xxvii. 
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RECORDS OF ENTRY AMONG THE EPHEBI 
By H. I. BELL 


The document numbered 146 in Wilcken’s Chrestomathie (B.G.U. 1084) is of a peculiar 
‘and indeed, at the time of its appearance, unique form, Recently an exact parallel has 
appeared in vol, vii of the series of the Societé Italiana (P.S.1L. 777). The arrangement of 
the two documents is as follows:—First comes a statement of the date at which a person 
unnamed was entered among the ephebi. This is followed by a précis of the return of birth 
of a named person, obviously the boy whose entry among the ephebi has already been 


noted. In Chrest. 146 (the end of P.S. 777 is lost) this is again followed by a sub- 


scription of some official, certifying that the document has been duly deposited by a named 
person, different from the subject of the preceding sections, in his bureau. From the docket 
on the verso of Chrest. 146, which reads é¢yS8eia warpos Gewves', it appears that the 
depositor (apparently named Hieronymius) was the son of the person whose birth and 
ephebate were thus certified. 

The exact parallelism of form between the two documents suggests that they are not 
to be regarded as isolated and more or less accidental cases of the certification of entry 
among the ephebi (Wilcken: “zur Erreichung trgend eines praktischen Zweckes "), but that 
such certificates were frequently required and that, consequently, a stereotyped formula was 
evolved for them. Since, as we now know from P. Lond. 1912, 53, entry among the ephebi 


was the condition of citizenship, at least at Alexandria, it was natural enough that cer- 


tificates of entry should be necessary for many purposes, just as, with us, a birth certificate 
is often requisite. This hypothesis 1s strengthened by the appearance of yet another 
document of the kind, once again showing a practically identical arrangement. The docu- 
ment in question was acquired last year as part of a joint purchase, and in the distribution 
of the single papyri was assigned to the University of Michigan. As it has not yet, at the 
time of writing, been despatched to Ann Arbor I am unable to quote an inventory number, 
but in my provisional report on the whole collection it was numbered Lot ut, no. 132. For 
permission to publish it here I am indebted to the kindness of Prof. Kelsey and the 


‘authorities of the University. 


Publication seems advisable not only because the new papyrus furnishes a further 


example of the type but also in virtue of several incidental points of interest, dealt with in 
the notes. It will be noticed that the document, like Chrest. 146 and P.S.L 777, refers to a 
citizen of Alexandria; this is proved by the tribe and deme names. The coincidence can 


hardly be accidental; we are justified in concluding that the type was specifically Alexan- 
drian. There is one important difference between the new papyrus and Chrest. 146, in that 
it lacks the certificate of deposition. The symbol at the foot may have some connexion with 
registration, but certainly the formula seen in Chrest. 146 is lacking. There is however a 
docket on the verso similar to that of the Berlin papyrus; P.S.I. 777 has at present no 


t Wileken : “vor marpéy wielleicht "EqaSeia.” This ia confirmed by the document published below, 
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such docket, but it may have disappeared owing to the mutilation of the lower part. 
Several obvious blunders in the new papyrus show that it waa written very negligently. 
[ypor los ed Bias Erovs TeTap- 
[row] Avraxpatopas Kaivapoy 
[Ti}rov AdvAtow “Aépravot 
Av]rarivou ZeSacroi Ed'eeA( ons) 
5 [swylwos LeGacrov EvoeSiglv] 

[zpt|ry wai cixa bi. 
[Atolyerns Tafou Swarieor- 
[ at Jos 0 wai “AXPaievs 
[erie] tTpyrworta Grta 

19 [lai 9} Towlrov) yur) KAnga- 
[rile Dl] Marwov ager) era 
[re]eeapaxorra Sto 
[welra cupiov adeAdoi 
[Sa]parril a jveg Sacror- 

1s [peols petantos weal "AAPac- 
[eles era tpiaxovra 
[évo] ayuras “Apaivons “EXev- 
[cer lias dopero: cuveivac 
[éajuroigis! aypddas, vidy 

20 [lov ]Asow extamrow évas, 

[érou]e evéexatrov Avtoxpa- 
[topos] Katcapos Tp[ahigpoii 
Agptavoi S<facroil| 
[?Néow = ]e8arrod tpitrn ‘A- 

2 [6piavjow éx wAayiou [roAe- 
[wawolv tot Trokepaiov tov 
[xai A loroxpariowas. 


é/ 
‘Edn Seta warpd(¢) [lov iow. 


Verso. 


1-2, ap. 140-141. 

5. EveeStolv]: there is no trace of the v,and the edge of the papyrus is in most" pluces 
intact, but tt is possible that the letter was written very small and has disappeared. 
Everfcs could be read, the scribe having perhaps misread the abbreviation eveeAs" ; that 
the name was nob likely to be very familiar to him may be inferred from the rarity of its 
occurrence. For the month Y¢Saard¢ EveeSetos, obviously so named in honour of Anto- 
ninus Pins, ef. B.G.U, 741, 51. Houmaxn (Chronologie, 70) equates it with Epeiph 
(June 25—July 24), in which month Antoninus succeeded to the principate, 

1O£ KaAypeftija: the pw is very doubtful. Preisickr, Namenbuch, docs not cite this 
name, but gives several instances of the masculine, KAnparcos. 

15. This line is the greatest puzzle of the document. Zwoteéopsos is obviously a ¢are- 
less miswriting (extension of an abbreviation in the register ?) for the genitive, but we 
should expect te? wat AX@aiews and what is wesentog? The readings are certain, and it 
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is conceivable if unlikely that a tribe might receive the name of Swmiwarpiog with an 
additional epithet to distinguish it from the known Sosicosmian tribe, but peontog is the 
last epithet one would expect in that case, One must conclude there is a corruption but it 
8 difficult to see how it can have arisen. Is it to be taken as Mesrfros, the patronymic 
of Sarapion, misplaced by the careless seribe / Sarapion may have been Clematia’s half- 
brother. The name Meurhe however does not occur in PrRemicKke's Vamenhiel. 

Wt ‘Eveolew)}as (which implies an identification of Arsinoe with Demeter) can 
probably be regarded as certain, for though EXeu[@ep]ias would snit the space equally well 
and a cult of Zens Eleutherios is well known, the epithet does not appeur to have been 
shared by Hera, nor can I find that it was applied to any other of the major goddesses. An 
identification with the personified “EXev@epia (ef. "Apaiwéns Neens, Chreat. 146, 22) 15 1m- 
probable in the third century nc, the period from which this street nomenclature dates. 
For such names see Archiv, vil, 22-24; the present instance, from a certainly Alexandrian 
document, goes to confirm the suggestion there made, that P. Lond. Inv. No, 2245 was 
written at Alexandria, The following are the street names of the type so far known :— 


ayued “Apowéns Baoedeias (equation of Arsinoe with Hera Basileia), ayuda “Apauoys 


"EXenpoves (Aphrodite Eleémon), dyuiit ‘Apewons Tedetas (Heru Teleta), aya "Apawons 
Xadxioixov (Athena Chalkioikos), all from Lond. Inv. 2245; ayoea “Apowons Kaprrodopow 
(Demeter Karpophoros), P. Tebt, 1, 883 in P. Oxy. x1v, p. 7; dyuta “Apawwons Nine, 
Chrest. 146 and perhaps PSL 777. 

19, [éa]urots|s|: or perhaps Jurareg (sre). 

20. Read ¢mavrot; wr, in the cursive hand of the time, can sometimes look very like tr, 
but it is extraordinary that the scribe should make such a blunder in a familiar word. At 
this point P.S.T. 777, though mutilation makes the reading uncertain, has an obviously 
different formula. 

21. ap. 126-137. 

22. The reading must be that intended, but the traces, particularly that read as 7, are 
not easy to reconcile with it. 

24. pros is not used in this context im either of the paralle!] documents; hence the 
space seems to make Néov necessary. Neos Sebastos = Hathyr ( Oet, 24—Nov, 26), 

26. The seribe perhaps wrote mpoXe (sic), The explanation of this clause is a matter 
of dispute, Chrest. 146 has ce wAayiou Urodeuaiov rod ‘Avteratpov; the passage is 
mutilated in P.S.I. 777, but a name ending in éjmov seems to haye occurred in this 
connexion. 

28, f/: the reference of this number is not certain. It is not even beyond doubt that 
the character is a zeta at all and not rather a mere symbol. It has perhaps some connexion 
with a subsequent registration or deposition of the document; the hand may well be 
different from that of the text. 

29. Ina larger hand than the text and of a somewhat different type, but not necessarily 
the work of a different scribe. 

[Since this article was sent to Press, P, M. Meyer has published (2. Sav-St, xvi, 1926, 
314), from a Berlin papyrus (P, Berl, 11053), a further specimen of this type of document. 
It is fragmentary and adds little to our knowledge, but it is worth noting that it too con- 
cerns a citizen of Alexandria, and that it resembles the above document, |. 15, in inserting 
a word between the tribe and deme names (Ev@uvddsog &byfos 6 eal "AXGasets). This, 
however, does not explain peanros. | 

Journ, of Egypt, Arch, x1. 32 
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GRAVES OF OXEN IN THE EASTERN DESERT 
OF EGYPT 


By G. W. MURRAY 
With Plates xliv and xxxiii, fig. 1 


At the foot of the mountain of Er Arib, by a little spring Megwel Er Arib, 22°34 N., 
35° 16° E., in the Wadi Shurafa el-Sharki, leading to the Shurafa Pass over the Gebel Gerf 
range in the Bisharin country is a remarkable cemetery (PI. xliv). It is enclosed by a low 
rubble wall, about 25 em. high, with an entrance at the east, marked by a monolith, now fallen, 
605 m, in length. In the centre is a platform, about 50 cm. high, formed of about.a dozen 
irregular compartinents with rubble walls, filled in with earth. I cleared out one of these 
compartments down to undisturbed earth without finding anything. Three more standing 
stones, now fallen, adorned the eastern face of this platform. (I set these up again to be 
photographed, see Pl. xxii, fig. 1.) The rest of the cemetery is filled with about 300 graves 
inarked on the surface with little heaps of stones, About 41 more praves occur in a sub- 
siliary cemetery outside the wall to the east, T opened three graves in the main cemetery 
and one in the subsidiary cemetery. All contained at a depth of not more than 50-60 em. 
the bones of oxen. There were no potsherds on the site. and only one was found in the filling 
of one of the graves. It was of a brown incised ware, resembling C-group (Middle Nubian) 
pottery, The bones, fragile in condition, were found in a confused state in the graves, sug- 
gesting that.the beasts had been cut up before burial, and at intervals among the graves 
were large smooth boulders upon which this had perhaps been done, One or two other 
standing stones were seen elsewhere in the cemetery. The interesting point is that at the 
present day cows hardly occur north of lat. 20°, and though perhaps they might exist with 
difficulty near Gebel Elba, lat, 22°, they could not nowadays be bred either in Gebel Gerf 
or in the Wadi Abu Had, a Sudanese tributary of Wadi ‘Alaki, where my guide says a 
similar cemetery 15 found. The cemetery therefore seems to present definite evidence of a 
change of climate, which is corroborated to some extent elsewhere. Beadnell! considers 
there was a luke in Khargah Oasis down to Roman times, while Brooks® has compiled from 
historical evidence rainfall enrves for Europe and Asia giving (after a minimum 150() B.C.) a 
maximum in $50 8.c, returning to normal in ap. 0, 

The burials then, later than C-group, presumably go back to a time when the northern 
Bega had not yet come into possession of the canal. Camels have heen supposed to have 
been introduced by the Persians about 500 nc, and were certainly in use on the trade-routes 
of the Eastern Desert in Strabo's time. It was quite possibly the possession of the camel 
that led later to the invasions of Egypt by the Blemmyes, for in their donkey days the in- 


habitants of the Eastern Desert seem to have given little or no trouble to the ancient 


Egyptians 


' an £gyptian Oasis, 118. 
* Lhiscovery, December 1925, 473. 





Flate X LIV, 


True Mort. 
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The C-group, that is to say the inhabitants of Lower Nubia in the time of the Middle 


‘Empire, undoubtedly possessed cows, for horns and heads are common in their cemeteries. 
They also set up standing stones: these were found both at Faras' and at Dakkah*, and in 


the latter case rough outlines of a cow were scratched on two of the stelae. But in 
neither place were there definite cow burials, the portions of the animals found being 


always associated with human remains, 


Cows, however, have been venerated down to quite recent times by the Bega. Plowden* 


says of the Habab, a tribe in Northern Eritrea: “In each small village there is kept a cow 


of one breed, from generation to generation, on which the good fortune of the entire herd 
depends. This cow (or there may be two) is milked in peculiar vessels, and the milk must 
be drunk out of those vessels, as it would be sacrilege to pour it into any other, these are 
of earthenware, whilst the other cows are milked into wickerwork vases. Should this 
ceremony be omitted or varied, it is supposed that the cows of the tribe will become dry or 
die; and this, amongst a people who feed, it may be said, on milk, would be equivalent to a 
famine.” 

That the cow was personified in ancient times by the Bega is also extremely probable. 
Meinhof®, after drawing attention to the fact that the so-called masculine gender in 
Hamitic langunges is really that of persons, while the feminine is that of things, has 
the following remarkable passage : 

“To Bedauye, éa’ denotes ‘cow ’......yet this animal is grammatically masculine, since it 
is of such importance in the livelihood of the people that it is reckoned as a person. The 
same word is used grammatically as feminine when it means ‘ meat,’ in other words, when 
it denotes not a person but a thing.” 

The standing stones, like those found by Crowfoot® at Isa Derhéb, of course recall the 
Axum obelisks. 

| Diversity af Liverpool, Annals of Archasology and Anthropology, vill, 121, 65-79, Plates ix, x. 

© Archaeological Survey of Nobia, Report, 1000-10, 17, Plate 35a, b. 

5 W. C. Prownes, Trovels in Abyssinia, London, 1868, 14. 

4. Mersnor, Sprachen der Haimiten, 24. 

5 J, W. Caowroor, 2.6.8, Journal, 1011, xxxvi, 536, Plate 534. 
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NOTES ON TWO EGYPTIAN KINGS 
By BATTISCOMBE GUNN 


Rarely indeed do Egyptian texts give us any insight into the personalities of the 
Pharaohs. Contemporary descriptions of kings are of course quite useless in this respect, 
being but formal eulogies descriptive rather of a superhuman ideal of royalty than of any 
individual occupant of the throne. The records (as well as more concrete evidence) af royal 
activities within Egypt usually leave much scope for conjecture as to how much was due 
to the king’s own initiative and how much to that of his advisers, or to the mere routine of 
State; and similarly, the military reputation which some kings have gained may rest 
chiefly upon the qualities of their generals, A few of the royal allocutions to subjects or to 
posterity (Sesostris III's Semnah stela, the text on the base of Hatshepsut's standing 
obelisk at Karnak, Sethos I’s longer Redesiyah inseription) are engagingly fresh, the work 
of an original mind able to break through the tradition of stringing time-honoured phrases 
together; but how do we know that the putative authors uttered or even inspired the 
words there ascribed to them? Even Akhenaten’s personality is not distinct ; of the others, 
only in two or three eases is some trait left on record, such as Piankhy’s hatred of eruelty 
to horses, and Wahfankh Andtef's fondness of dogs. That we learn so little, either from 
their own times or from their posterity, as to what manner of men the Pharaohs were, 
accounts partly for the absence of human interest which is a notable feature of Egyptian 
political history. 

But on the character of Snefru, one of the greatest of the early monarehs, it is possible 
to say something of interest; for although we have no contemporary evidence thereon (lis 
alleged incest with his daughter may or may not, have been the outeome of an iddiosyn- 
erasy), we obtain, if we look for them, clear glimpses of the light in which he was regarded 
by later generations. These indications are given us, not by historical documents, but by 
popular narratives which profess to tell us of happenings in Snefru’s time. The fullowing 
are the relevant passages : 

1, The Prissa Papyrus preserves the latter part of a book of wise sayings which the 
vizier of Suefru’s predecessor is stated to have written down for his children's benefit —the 
sayings being set in a framework of narrative, At the end we are told that King Huni 
died; “then the Majesty of King Snefrn was raised up’ as beneficent king in the whole 
land.” The word rendered “ beneficent” is mnh, in Ptolemaic times the equivalent of 
EvEpyeTyS. 

2. The work known as the Prophecies of N eferrehu begins: “Now it happened that 
the Majesty of the justified Snefru was beneficent king in the whole land.” Here we have 


; ' Quite incidentally, the term “raised up" (s¢A¢) sevms to indicate that Snefru was the firat of bis 
yoasty. 
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the same epithet. In no other case known to me is it applied in this way to a deceased 
ruler: it can be no mere conventional honorific. 

3. In the Westear Papyrus it is recounted how one day Snefru, feeling rather jaded, 
refreshed mind and body by an outing on the palace lake, Suddenly one of the twenty 
pretty girls who were rowing him about dropped her jewel into the water. The Chief 
Magician is hastily summoned, and Snefru, addressing him as “ Zazamonekh, my brother,” 
tells him of the mishap, which is quickly set nght by art magic. 

4. The Prophecies of Neferrehu relate that Snefru, again secking distraction from the 
eares of kingship, had his courtiers summoned, “and his Majesty said to them: ‘Comrades’, 
I have had you summoned that you may seek out for me...one who will tell me some good 
matter, choice discourse at hearing which my Majesty may be amused,'" 

5. "The courtiers thereupon sing the praises of one Neferrehu; Snefru sends for him, 
and addresses the stranger thus: “Come now, Neferrehu, my friend, tell me some good 
matter, choice discourse at hearing which my Majesty may be amused.” 

§. Neferrehu then asks whether he shall speak of what ts happening or of what shall 
happen, “ And his Majesty said ; ‘Of what shall happen, of course; the present has entered 
into existence and is being passed by.” Then he put forth his hand to a box of writing 
requisites, and took out papyrus and pen-and-ink case, and he wrote down what Neferrehi 
seni.” : 

The first two passages quoted show that Snefru as a ruler was so highly esteemed in 
later times that he (and he alone) was normally referred to as the Beneficent King. 
I believe the words in italics in the other four passages to be intentional touches of literary 
characterization, the expression of a definite tradition as to Snefru’s character, That a 
mighty Pharaoh should hail one of his officials as “my brother” (the yd dbhi of modern 
Egypt), his courtiers as “comrades” and a stranger as “my friend” is strikingly uncon- 
ventional ; such words are put into no other king's mouth. Equally striking is the picture 
of a king so little bound by court etiqnette that instead of calling in a secretary to take 
down memorable utterances he seizes pen and paper and does the work himself, an action 
that is again without parallel, The Pharmoh who is made te speak and act thus must have 
been remembered as eminently genial and “democratic” in his dealings with lower mortals, 
And, perhaps, as being fond of pleasure in intervals of public beneficenee; for it is worthy 
of note that in both the tales m which he figures he is represented as seeking amusement. 

A great king with such a reputation could not but endear himself to posterity; and 
that this is the case we have substantial evidence. Of the cults of the Old Kingdom rulers, 
Snefrn’s was alone popular; we can trace it through history, in more than one erty, down 
to Ptolemaic times, when it still flourished. And the number of places called after him, for 
many centuries after his death, testifies further to the honour in which he was held. 

How far the traditional estimate of Snefru’s character was accurate 14 a question that 
we have no means of deciding; but 1t ts difficult to believe that a conception in some ways 
so divergent from the Egyptian ideal of the god-king can have been quite baseless, 
Although popular tradition is not historical evidence, it is the next best thing, 


' For the meaning of the word rw used bere, compare its use by labourers and artizans (e.g., ERMA, 
eden, Rufe und Lieder, 15, 22,23; Serum, Unk, tv, 1154. 6, 11), as the exact equivalent of our “mates.” 
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2. The Name Tut*ankhamin. 


Tt seems to be assumed without question by Egyptologists, and therefore by the public, 
that the name of the Egyptian king who in recent years has achieved world-wide celebrity 
means “ Living Image of Amin,” This interpretation is, however, open to serious objection. 

We must remember that “Tut‘ankhamin™ is an alteration, in the interests of the 
Aminist reaction, from the earlier name "Tut‘ankhaten,” a name reflecting the pre- 
dominance of the exclusive Aten-worship instituted by Akhenaten. The change, like that 
in the name of Tutankhaten's wife, was confined to a single word, the name of the god 
Amin being substituted for that of the god Aten, Thus if “'TutCankhamin” means 
“Living Image of Amin,” then “Tut“ankhaten ” must mean “Living Image of Aten”; of 
this there can be no question. But to translate “'Tut‘fankhaten” in this way is to assume 
that its bearer had the hardihood, even before he beeame king (for this was his “ personal” 
name), to call himself the “living image” uf the one Egyptian god who was studiously and 
completely shorn of any anthropomerphic associations, Surely such a name would have 
been utterly repugnant to Atenist ideas, as being not only blasphemous but ridiculous, 
Although at other times the idea of the King as the living presentment of the solar god is 
common enough, in the Aten period such a name, especially if borne by a non-royal person, 
as Tut*ankhaten originally was, seems to be almost unthinkable. 

There is also a grammatical difficulty. If the idea expressed were “ Living Image of 
Aten,” we should expect Tw nh nb Tin, with the indirect genitive after the adjective (cf 
ERMAN, Grammatik, 191], 218 Anm,); compare Sp Coh nt tem, * Living Image of Atim,” 
Nebti-name of Tuthmosis TIL; Shm ntri ni Apri,“ Wivine Form of Khepri,” “Golden- 
Horus” name of Sethos I; Tit #ht nt Tmn, “Glorious Symbol of Amin,” epithet of 
Hatshepsut (Serue, Urk, rv, 357. 12), 

But another interpretation, which not only removes these diffenlties, but conforms the 
name to a common type, lies near to hand. That the first element of the name, twt, is here 
the well-known word for “image” is an unnecessary assumption, and is even unlikely for a 
graphic reason mentioned below, There is another word twit, an adjective, which means 
something like “pleasing.” It is found written exactly asin the name of TutCankhaten, and 
indeed occurs in the latter's * Horus-name.” which is Twt-méwt, Tewet-maswet, “ Pleasing 
of Birth,” ie, he the birth of whom is pleasing’. Taking, then, twt in “ 'Tut‘ankhaten” as 
meaning “pleasing,” and rendering the second element, “nh, as “life”* instead of “living,” 
we obtain the meaning“ The Life of Aten is Pleasing,” and the name falls into a well-known 
class—eompare the royal names Merfankhret,* The Life of Ré* is Lovely”; Khat Cankhrée, 
“The Life of Ré° is Resplendent”; Dedankhré¢, “'The Life of Rat is Enduring.” 


' For examples seo Gardiner in Proc, Soc. Bibl, Arch., 1914, 23. The adjective seems to mean 
(a) “agreeable,” (6) “like,” from the verb twt “to agree, accord with, resemble,” with which tw¢/w) “image,” 
“resemblance,” “likeness,” must also of couraa be connected. Twit ie) “to assemble” is probably also 
related. 


1 Amosis T bore this as his “Nebti" name; and for fief in a Horus-name ef, alao Tut-Ate, & Whose 
Accession is Pleasing” (Tuthmosis [V}, 


? [t ts also quite possible that mA, here and in the three other names cited just below, is the verb “ to 
live" in dm. “(Aten lives} in pleasing,” ie, it is pleasing that Aten lives, eto.: but this ia not the place 
to discuss the point, which does not tiaterially affect my contention. 
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The interpretation of twt here as the adjective “pleasing” rather than as “image” | 
further supported by the writing of the name. The words twt “image” and fwt" sleasing 


are both normally written with the sign { after as*; : but in the name Tut‘ankhaten or 
Tut‘ankhamin we regularly find a}? only, as thongh to indicate that the word for 
“image " is not meant, for ft “ pleasing" can dispense with the sign | (an image) much 
more easily than can twt “image,” where {i isan essential word-sign. And in the King’s Horus- 
name TJ'wt-méwt, where éwt can ouly be the adjective, we also find the wnting a® 

| So algo in the Horne-name of Tuthniosia TV, and ¢f. Margrerre, Aarned, 34. 35, The word perhaps 
lows its q feuoi geaphie acsiimilation with ay “thou,” just iad the latter, on the other hand, ia frequently 


written a "| or oO in the Eighteenth Dynasty, The two words “image” and “thou” 
were perhaps homophonous (twdte f frat t) at that time. 
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THE SUPPOSED REVOLUTION OF THE HIGH-PRIEST 
AMENHOTPE UNDER RAMESSES IX 


By T. ERIC PEET 


Nearly thirty years ago Spiegelberg' published a passage in the British Museum 
Papyrus 10052 (13. 24) in which occurred a reference to “the war of the high-priest of 
Aman." Quite recently* he has compared this passage with one in Papyrus Mayer A which 
beyond doubt relates to the same incident, In go doing, however, he rejects the translation 
of this passage which I gave in my publication of the text® and adopts a rendering which 
makes the high-priest Amenhotpe the author rather than the vietim of a revolution. Still 
more recently Sethe‘ has defended my translation of the erucial phrase, to my mind with 
complete success. At the same time I now perceive that none of ua has seen the full 
meaning of the passage, mainly owing to a stupid error on my part, and as a correct 
rendering throws a little fresh light on this episode in an otherwise dark period it seems 
worth while to try to arrive at one. 

The clue to the passage lies in the correct realization of what tho speaker is trying to 
prove (Pap, Mayer A, 6. 3 ff). He is a workman called Howtenifer, and he has been 
accused by the priest Nesamun son of Pibok (Mayer A, 2. 13) of having been, along with 
two other men, “in this place in which the portable chest was." For the benefit of those 
who are not acquainted with the papyrus it may be added that it deals with damage done 
to a portable chest, probably belonging to the high-priest Ramessesnakht', which had 
originally lain in a storehouse in the temple of Medinet Habu. 

In 6. 3 Howtentfer makes his defence. The whole point of it seems to be that he was 
absent from Thebes at the time when the damage was done, and that, though he may have 
been seen afterwards in the storehouse in which the portable chest lay, he was there for 
the legitimate purpose of drawing firewood which was stored there. The whole passage 
may be transinted as follows: 

“The workman Howtentfer son of Amenkhau was next brought. He was given the 
oath by the Sovereign not to speak falsehood, and his deposition was heard. He said, The 
foreigners* came and seized upon the temple while I was in charge of some asses belong- 
ing to my father, and Peheti, a foreigner, seized me and took me to Ipip, when Amenhotpe, 
who was chief priest of Amin, had been suppressed six months, It so chanced that I 
returned after nine whole months of the suppression of Amenhotpe, who was high priest of 
Amin, when this portable chest had already been damaged and set on fire. Now when 
order was restored the Prince of the West of Thebes and the scribe of the treasury 
Psmennakht and the scribe of the army Kashuti said, Let us collect the wood so that. the 
store-men may not burn it. So they brought in what was left and placed a seal over it, 


' Ree, Trav, x1x, OL. * Zeiteohr, f. dy. Spr, vit, 47-8. 
* The Moyer Papyri A und B, 13. * Zeitechy. f, dg. Spr. tix, 60-61, 


* Journal, x1, 44. "iw, see Ganpien, Proc, Soc Dib. Areh., 1915, 117 ff. 
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and it is intact this day. Now as for this place in which the remainder of this portable 
chest is the wood for the workmen's furnace is kept there, and it chanced that I had gone 
there to get wood. He said, Let him who aceused me be brought. Nesamin the son of 
Pibok was brought, They said to him, What have you to say about these three men whom 
you named? He replied, See them go to this place of.........1 What do you mean? See 
them break this seal! I never saw them break this seal. I said i from fear, 

“ Howtentfer was brought back. They said to him, You did go to this storehouse, He 
replied, What lay in the storehouse was some fire-wood belonging to the divine offerings, | 
having put it there to protect(?)' this seal.” 

It will be seen that this translation differs considerably from that given by Sethe m the 
very diffienlt sentence beginning “He said, The foreigners came and seized wpon the 
temple,” and some justification of my rendering is necessary. The original may be 
transcribed as follows : 


© TRI ee DRS 
RUE © — RMSE HK AAT AS 
SSM eked © loloolelg=.. 





&S 
swf 4 SoeS Selle dd oO HB 
rene 2) Gy eve NY A Hil letm Hof mmnrn By 
® IG= (Soe eS ehl fesl lemon, 
De Wino A 7) Je, Hoe ANUS 

The first point to be noted is that the second numeral in line 7 is not aS but a 9 (for 


the form ef, Mayer A, 4, 7), a fact which should never have escaped my observation in the 
first place. The effect of this change on the sense of the passage is obvious, 








Next, the verbal form from the a it in the same line cannot be (gy oe 
aa read by Sethe but only ! a .¢ Vp. A careful study of the seripts of the: papyri af 


i . , F . 8 ) i Pee | } 
this group has convinced me that in the writing l A) ul standing for IE ae 
the second of the two indefinite signs at the end is always quite clearly a stroke going 
downwards and to the left (in hieratic), while the first may be either the same or may bend 


back to the right to form a rough & as in line 8 (of, A a@ in line 14). Now in 
the form in line 7 the firet stroke is a short bot clear © and the second can be 
nothing but vp. as is clearly shown by comparison with the indubitable writings of 
Q Yip" eye in lines 13 and 17. Moreover Sethe's rendering “als es geschah, dass man 5 
(read 9) Monate von Tagen gekommen war mit dem sich vergehen gegen Amenhotpe " 


' Meaning very uncertain, Perhaps “in order to enjoy the protection afforded by this seal.” 2 Or |. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 33 





, 
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involves an idiomatic use of the verb it, “to come,” for which it would be very difficult to 
find parallels, 

In line 6 it seems necessary to take tw t4tr-tw th’ as a subordinate clanse in the 
Pluperfect Tense, this being the invariable force of fw Lirf ddim in these papyri, Similarly 
with regard to lw ir-w Avw in line 8 and tw didbdw At in line 9; here, however, I am less 
confident, for Late Egyptian has several examples of iw édiv-w-f in principal clauses, though 
iw édm-tw-7' is regularly subordinate’, 

The context, however, seems decisive, for, if we refuse to admit that these two clauses 
are subordinate to the main verb i-ir-l Hé and anterior to it in time, Howteniifer's defence 
breaks down and the elaborate detail of dates which he gives loses all its point, Note, too, 
how careful he is to say that he returned after® nine whole months (this is the nuance con- 
veyed by “nine months of days") of the suppression of Amenhotpe. We might justly have 
_ rendered “T only returned after nine months of the suppression......." 

Whether the translation which is given above be correct in every detail or not, a 
historical fact of some value emerges. Whatever this suppression of the high-priest 
Amenhotpe may have been, it continued for at least nine months*. The event was of such 
importance that it served, not officially, but to workmen and such, as a means of measuring 
time. It was accompanied by strange events in Egypt, for it was possible for Gv, which 
Gardiner has given good reasons for translating as “ foreigners',” to seize a temple, probably 
that of Medinet Habu, and carry off men who were pursuing their lawful business there. 

Is it possible to fix the date of this event? In Mayer A, 2.104 we find that Nesaman, 
the acenser of Howteniifer, had been brought for examination “on account of hia father,” 
He is asked to tell the story of his father’s going (to damage the portable chest) together 
with his confederates, He replies “ My father was indeed there, when I was a little child; 
[ have no knowledge of what he did.” Thua he denies all knowledge of the original attack 
on the portable chest. Re-examined after a beating, he accuses Howtenifer and two others 
of having been in “ this place where the portable chest was.” This Howtentifer does 
not deny, though he does deny having taken part in the original crime, a charge which, 
indeed, Nesamin never makes: he admits having been in the place where the portable 
chest was, but only after the damage had been done, and for a perfectly legitimate purpose. 

The original crime, which from Howteniafer's evidence we may place between the sixth 
and the ninth months of the suppression, took place when the witness Nesamin was 
“a little child.” At the time of his examination 5 a witness in Year 1 of the Renewal of 
Births, which in part at least coincided with the 19th year of Ramesses IX? Neferkera‘, 


' Thave never supposed tA here to be a noun as Sethe imagines, I used the word “violence” in trana- 
lating because these forms cannot be neatly turned in English without em ploving a noun. 

* The use of he fdme:f in 8 us against tw ddm-te-f in B is poxling. Is it in some way due to the fact 
that det Atw is virtually a compound verb } 

* We seem to need a preposition before the numeral 1, perhaps m Agor even m alone It is curious 
that in “6 months” the numeral follows the noun while in “ months" it precedes. Both are of course 
possible in an expression of time. 

* In Jornal, x1, 45, note 2, [ have questioned the correctness of Sethe's assumption that Amenhotpe 
“fell,” and the conclusions he draws from ik 

* Sea above, p. 254, note é 

* In such cases the father is always dead, 

See the dating of the dockets on the ¥Yerso of Pap, Abbott. It has been assed, not unreasonably, 
that Year 10 here refers to the same reign as the dates on the recto. 
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Nesamiin was a priest and no longer “a little child.” It is not easy to say how much must 
be allowed for this interval, but tt must be one of several years, hardly fewer than three 
or four, The later years of Neferkeré® were clearly a time of stress and confusion, for 
in Year 13 took place the great tomb-robberies dealt with in the Abbott and Amberst 
Pipyri as well as those recorded in Papyrus BLM. 10054', while in Year 17 occurred the 
robberies chronicled in Harris A (Pap, B.M. 10053 recto) and certain Turin documents*, 
The attack on the portable chest is probably to be placed a little further back than 
Year 17, and possibly, but not necessarily, before Year 13, 

There are several other references in the papyri of this period to chaotie conditions 
which may perhaps be brought into connection with the “suppression of Amenhotpe.” 
Spiegelberg has rightly seen that the same event 1s mentioned in Pap, B.M. 10052, 13. 24, 
where a witness named Mutemuia says of a certain man “ Now when the war of the high- 
priest of Amin (p? drwy a p? lim-ntr tpl a Tn) took place thisuman stole goods belonging 
to my father.” Here Sethe has pointed out that the preposition n marks probably an 
objective and not a aubjective genitive, “the war against the high-priest” mther than 
“the war made by the high-priest.” The suppression of Amenhotpe was thus carried out 
with such violence as to merit the name of a “ war.” 

Again in Pap, Mayer A, 138. 2, certain of the thieves are stated to have been killed 
“in the war in the Northern District.” In the next line, line 3, we read of “thieves whom 
Pinehesi slew.” This in itself may but indicate a case of ordinary murder, but nevertheless 
it recalls a passage in Pap, B.M. 10052 (10. 11 ff.) where a woman called Ese, wife of Ker, 
is accused of having received stolen silver from her husband. On her denying it she is 
asked to explain “how you came to acquire those slaves which you acquired.” Her ex- 
planation is not regarded as satisfactory, and one of her slaves is produced and asked how he 
passed into heremploy. He states “ When Pinehesi destroyed (47) Hartai the young Nubian 
Butehamin acquired me, and the Nubian Pentesekhen bought me from him; he gave 
2 deben of silver for me (note the price of a slave), Now when he was killed the gardener 
Ker bought me for a price.” Now Hartat is the later Cynopolis, capital of the Jackal Nome, 
and had been recently destroyed by a man whose name was Pinchesi “The Nubian": we 
might even take the words, both here and in the Mayer A passage*, not as a proper name 
but quite literally as “this Nubian,” meaning some famous Nubian with whom his hearers 
would all be acquainted, It is notable, too, that after the destruction of the city the slave 
Pisses successively into the hands of two Nubians, the second of whom meets with a 
violent end, Are we to see in this merely some local feud in Egypt, or did an invasion of 
Nubians penetrate as far north as the Jackal Nome? And does the killing of the second 
Nubian owner Pentesekhen mark the recovery of the city by Egyptians? In any case, is 
this the war referred to in the passage quoted above as“ the war in the Northern District”? 

Whatever be the solution of these problems, Nubians were not the only foreigners of 
whose presence in Egypt about this time we have evidence, We have already scen that 
Howtentfer was carried off by #°w who had seized the temple. The papyrus published by 

t In my note on this papyrus in Journal, x1, 164, I ought to have mentioned that the thieves incu|pated 
on the verso are the same gang as in Amherst. 
® Journal, x1, 47 ff. 


° Where read perhaps y for Tos, a4 in 10052, 
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Pleyte and Rossi in their Papyrus de Turin as Plates 152-8 forms part of the remnants stil! 
existing in Turin of the great Diary or Log Book of the Theban necropolis. Here we 
read that on certain days of Year 13, probably of Neferkeré‘, the necropolis workers did no 
work, Je RK eee oe \ 4). there being no moraines -" Tn other similar 
entries we get lw bn instead of tv mn, while for “ foreigners,” Avstlw, we get once né Agstlw, 


" the foreigners,” and twice rbw, Libyans, Another portion of the Diary covering part of 
Year 3 of Khepermaatré’, and published by Chabas and Lieblein, is more explicit, for it 
records several times the inability of the staff to work “ because of (r Ast) the foreigners " 
or “because of the Libyans.” A fragment of the Diary, discovered by Dr. Botti, 
bearing unfortunately no year date, tells of the presence of foreigners in the town of 
je la (sto) and of their “ going down to the West” (of Thebes) a few (lays later. 
On the verso of the fragment they are definitely called Libyans. Cerny also calls my 
attention to a fragment of the Diary for Year 8 of an unnamed king, in which on & certain 
day the necropolis officials send a despatch to the vizier to tell him that the “Meshwesh 
are coming to Thebes,” and yet another set of miserable fragments bearing no date shows 
that this invasion by Meshwesh was treated in the Diary in considerable detail. These 
alarms certainly covered several years, and seem to be the earliest forerunners of the 
movement which ended in the Libyan domination in Egypt. 

The Log Book for Year 13 contains several references to the failure to provide the 
rations of the cemetery workers, Whether this was a commonplace in these Ramesside 
times or whether it was due to special causes of the kind which we are endeavouring to 
trace it 1s impossible to say. We are reminded of the evidence of Irinafer the wife of 
Pinehesi, who admitted having acquired certain silver by selling corn “in the year of the 
hyaenas when men hungered*,” a clear reference toa famine perhaps not wholly due to the 
failure of the Nile. 

Finally T would call attention to a very curious fact. In the Abbott Papyrus, 4, 15, we 
are told that Nebmaaré‘nakht had been vizier in Year 14 of Neferkera’. Now at the time 
of the Abbott trial, Year 16, not Nebmaarefnakht but Khaemwése was vizier. Yet in the 
dockets on the back of Abbott, which date from “Year 1 in the Repeating of Births 
corresponding to Year 19" presumably of Neferkeré‘, as also in the still later Mayer A, B.M. 
10052 and B.M. 10383, Nebmaaré‘nakht is again vizier. Moreover Khaemwése is no longer 
vizier", for in 10052, 8,19. a witness says “IT saw the punishment which was inflicted on the 
thieves in the time of the vizier Khacmwése” from which it is clear that at the moment of 
speaking Khaemwése had ceased to be vizier. Why was Nebmaaré‘nakht deposed between 
Year 14 and Year 17 and why was he re-appointed afterwards? Had this anything to do 
with the Repeating of Births, obviously a name for a new era, not necessarily a new king? 

There is a further complication, Pap. Turin PLR. 61 is a pertion of the Necropolis Diary 
for Year 17 or 18, almost certamly of the reign of Neferkeré™, The last entry is dated 
Year 18, fourth month of summer, day 20+x, The previous entries show no year date, 

1 The Mayer Papyri A and B, 4, 

: aa perc ip 1, & &. sniper nh wt. Met. 87. 

Fell are Were two viriors at this period only the ane. vf } er BMewot: cool 
with these Theban affairs, See Ganpiven, pester of Mer, 5 aa My sas ey, aia meena 

i The scribe of the army Kashuti and the overseer of the treasury Menmaré‘nakht, well-known officials 
of the end of Neferkert(s reign and the beginning of the Repeating of Births, occur in it. 
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only nideside season and day, and we must either assume that they too belong to Year 18, 
or that the passage from Regnal Year 17 to 18 took place between the penultimate dating 
(third summer month, day 19) and the last, the second hypothesis being perhaps the more 
probable, Ona date in this papyrus which is lost, but which was earlier than the fourth 
winter month day 10+ x, figures a mayor of Thebes and vizier Wennefer. Now Khaemwese 
was still vizier on the 29th day of the first inundation month in Year 17 on the evidence 
of Pap, Turin P-R. 90, 2. 2, and thus between his disappearance and the reappearance of 
Nebmaaré‘nakht there intervened 2 vizier Wennefer. What is worse, Wennefer seems to 
reappear after Nebmaaréfnakht in the reign of Ramesses XT Menmaaré®!. How are all 
these choppings and changings to be explamed?*? 

The above rather disconnected notes will show that we have yet much to learn with 
regard to the history of the later Ramessides, and that there are distinct hopes of further 
discoveries from critical examination of the papyri of the period, more especially the tomb 
robbery group, of which I hope to give a complete edition within a yery few months, and 
the unpublished documents at ‘Turin’. 


' Ree, Trav, xm, 173. 

* Here ia yet another puzde. Names of the type Nebmaart‘nakht, * Nebmanré’ is victorious,” are 
generally formed from the name of a reigning king. Thos this man was probably born during the reign of 
and named after Nebmanaréf Rumesses VI. Now one of his eollengues in Mayer A and elsewhere was the 
overseer of the treasury of Pharaoh and overseer of the granary Menmaaré‘unkht After whom was this 
man named? Hardly after Seti I, who had been dead a century and half. The only Menmaaré® lonown 
to us about this period is Ramesses XT who, in our present arrangement of the dynasty, falls too late, It 
might, however, be worth while to examine critically the evidence for putting him so Inte. As far as T can 
see it consists of nothing more than the story of the gradual encroachments of Hrihor on sculptures of his 
in the temple of Khonsu ot Karnak. Is it possible that this story hus been misread or at least misplaced ? 

2 7 owe much of the content of this article to correspondence and conrerstion with Dra, Cerny and 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE EGYPTIAN 
CALENDARS OF LUCKY AND UNLUCKY DAYS 
By WARREN ER. DAWSON 
With Plate xlv 


At the present day there are many persons who believe the 13th to be the unluckiest 
day of the month, and Friday the unluckiest of the week. In many places, moreover, the 
29th of February in Leap Year is believed to be unpropitious, Beliefsin lucky and unlucky 
days are very ancient and have a wide geographical distribution, and in Egypt we have 
evidence that every day in the year was classified as good or bad, or as partly good and 
partly bad. Many days in the year were the anniversaries of various events in the my tha- 
logical history of the gods, and thus acquired a happy or an unhappy reputation according 
to the nature of the event commemorated. 

We need not here go into any detail as to the nomenclature employed in Egyptian 
dating, but may merely repeat the well-known fact that the year was divided into three 
seasons of four months each. These months were each of thirty days, making 360 in all, 
and from very early times five extra days, known as the La Weel eee * the 
five days over and above the year!” or the Epagomenal Days, were interpolated between 
the last day of the old year and the first day of the new, in order to bring the vague eivil 
year into line with the solar year of 365 days. This equation, of course, was not accurate, 
for in every fourth year the civil year was almost one day shorter than the solar year, 
which in course of time with cumulative error threw all reckoning out of gear, This aspect 
of the question, and the steps which were taken to correct it, likewise do not now concern 
us, but we will merely confine ourselves to the statement that in the year of 365 days each 
day had its calendrical name, as with us. The three seasons were ce, ‘Akhet (Iounda- 
tion), cai 3, Proet (Spring), and TI mnenn Shomu (Harvest). In dated documents of 
Pharaonic times the months were cited by their numbers, ie. Ist, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th 
month of each respective season. If they had names in ancient times, these names were 
not used in dates Under the Copts and the Grecks the months were referred to by their 
names. These names were derived from the principal festivals which fell in each month: 
some betray their origin at a glance, e.g- Thoth, Hathyr, Pachons, and most af tis- others 
are scarcely less transparent, ey. Paophi (Opet), Khoiak (k,-lir-k;), Phamenoth (A menophis), 
Pharmuthi (the harvest-goddess Ernfitet), Mesore (birthday of Ré*‘), ete. 

The first day of the month of Thoth was New Year's Day, although there is evidence 
that the New Year wag reckoned from other dates at certain periods. This, however, does 
not concern us at the moment, and what has been said above js merely to summarise the 
usual nomenclature of the days of the year, 

Now for the Egyptians every day of the year had its significance, and calendars were 
drawn up in which each was enumerated in turn and described as lucky or unlucky, or as 


' Pye. 1861; Pap. Leyden 346, 2, § et pasnim, * GARDINER, Zewschr, f, dig. Spr, xu, 136 ff. 
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good or bad. Two such calendars ary preserved in papyri in the British Museum, The first 
of these is the well-known Papyrus Sallier No, TV, which was long ago the subject of an 
interesting brochure by Chabas, and to which we will hereafter refer as 8! The other 1s 
written on the verso of the Budge Papyrus, the recto of which contains the literary text 
known as the Precepts of Amenemépe*: this will be cited as B. A fragment of a third 
calendar of the same type found at El-Lahiin (Kahun) was published by Griffith’: cited 
as K. In these calendars, for the purpose of designating a day as good or bad, each date 
was labelled with the sign I or 1 respectively, the “good” sign being always written in 
black ink, and the “bad” sign in red. K. uses only the sign © for “bad,” but 5S. usually 
replaces this by (4 and sometimes by ¥. The former of these ts clearly a corruption of 
ca". B. employe only the sign 4 A day might be entirely good, entirely bad, or partly 
good and partly bad. For good days the notation in K. is simply I, for bad 4, and for 
mixed days Ton (the converse ral does not occur} In §. and B, each day is considered as 
consisting of three equal parts, and a wholly good duy is accordingly labelled iM pe and 
wholly bad day Bare A day of which the first two-thirds was good and the evening bad, 


was marked I Ie, and so on. In the accompanying plate, and henceforth im this article, the 


formulae are expressed in English letters: GGG, BBB, GGB, ete. 

‘These three calendars cannot be compared as equal with equal, They belong to wilely 
separated periods, K. being of Twelfth Dynasty date, S. of Nineteenth and B, of Twenty- 
first, or even later. The first-named comes from the Fayyiim, where if 1s possible that 
considerable differences in the observation of feast-days might have obtained as compared 
with the corresponding events at Thebes, from whence the two other documents hail, even 
if they were contemporary in date. Moreover K. is a mere fragment, and contains one’ 
month only, although it has ite thirty entries complete*, S. is a school-book, and, as might 
be expected, the text abounds in errors and corruptions. Presumably it was originally 
complete, but in its present state the first eighteen days of the month of Thoth are lost 
from the beginning, and the last nineteen days of Pachons and the whole of the months of 
Payni, Epiphi and Mesore are missing from the end, as are also the Epagomenal Days, if 
they were ever included, B. is quite complete for eath day of the twelve months, but the 
Epagomenal Days are not included. It consists of twelve columns of consecutive monthly 
dates, each marked with its “ good " or “ bad" notation, but without any explanatory text. 
S. on the other hand, usually states some mythological event connected with the date from 

1 Brit. Mus, 10,184 recto. First published in lithographio facsimile in Sefeet Poapyri, Pla, 144 ff. 
Republished in collotype in Mieratic Papyre Brit. Mus, (2nd ser.), Pla S87 Cranas, Le cafendrier dea 
jours fastes et néfaates, Chalon-sur-Sadne, 1570 ; reprinted in Goyeres diverses, 1, 127-235, 

* Brit. Mus.10474 verso. Foesimile in Hieratie Papyri Brit. Mus, (1st ser.), Pla 31-32. The recto is 
published in op, at, (2nd ser.), Pls. 1 ff 

2 Hieratic Papyri from Kahan and Gurob, Pl, 25. 

"Of Pap. Sallier FV, 2; Pop. Leyden 346. 2,7 and 3,1; Micurr, Poliographic, 1, Nos. 113 and 320, 

* In 8, sometimes Q.O404 oF ante. 

“It is not possible to identify the month represented by K., as the entries do not correspond with 
those of any month in 5, or B. | 
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which the day derives its good or bad character. Besides this, there is often an injunction 
as to procedure on the day, such as: “go not forth from thy house on this day,” “do no 
work on this day," or “burn no incense on this day”; and sometimes a forecast of the fate 
of those whose birthday falls wpon that date : “whoever is born on this day will die of old 
age,” or “whoever is born on this day will die of plague,” ete. From the nature of the 
eontext the character of the day is usually apparent, and by this means we are often 
enabled to correct the palpable errors of the scribe, who, for instance, sometimes writes 
GGG against a date, which, from its text, is clearly a very bad one, or even omits the 
notation altogether’, From what remains of the context we can often restore, in damaged 
passages, the notation of the days which are lost in lacunae, and from the sizes of lacunae 
themselves we can often restore the notation with confidence. 

In the accompanying Plate xlv, the contents of the three calendars are set out in tabular 
form to facilitate comparison. In the case of B. the actual notation as stated in the papyrus 
is given in every Instance (a few orthographic corrections are noted at the foot of the plate); 
but as regards 8. [ have emended a number of entries where the context or other indica- 
tions seems to demand such alteration. By this means the two calendars are brought into 
closer harmony, and they do not differ so widely as would appear at first sight from a com- 
parison of the manuscripts themselves. For the dates whose entries, after every legitimate 
emendation has been made, wholly or partly disagree, no explanation can be given, since 
B, has no explanatory text to account for the classification, Having in mind the nature of 
the two documents, one naturally feels more confidence in B. than in S., but until another 
complete calendar is discovered, the claims of neither can be vindicated. The entries in 8. 
which | have emended are marked in the plate with a dot, and are as follows: 

Thoth 20, 22, 23. Written GGG, but BBB evidently or probably required by the 
Context. 

Paophi 4. Last sign lost in lacuna, which is, however, too large for G. 

Paophi 15. Chabas reads the first sign as B. Restoration to G seems certain, and is 
consistent with context, 

Paophi 20. Written BBB, but there is nothing in the text to warrant it, 

Paophi 26, Written GGG, but prohibition of work, ete., in the text calls for BBB. 

Paophi 29. Lost in lacuna, but lacuna not big enough for BEB. 

Hathyr 6, Not stated, but GGG required by context, 

Hathyr 12 and 13, Lost in lacunae: the debris of the text seems to require G rather 
than B. 

Hathyr 18. Written GGG, but context better snits BBB. 

Hathyr 22, Not stated, but GGG required by context. 

Hathyr 29. GGG should apparently be rend in the Budge calendar, see note 2 on plate. 

Khoiak 19. Written GBB, but as the G is in red, BRB evidently meant. 

Khoink 25. The whole entry for this day has been omitted by the scribe. 

Tybi 26. Written BBB, but context suits GBB, 

Mechir 12. Not stated, but GGG required by context. 

Mechir 29. Written BBG, but context requires BBB. 

Phamenoth 17. Written GGG, but context better suits BBB. 

Pharmuthi 5 and 6. Perhaps these two entries have been. transposed, but I have not 
altered them, | 

' £9. Hathyr 6 and 22 and Mechir 12, 


Plate XLV. 
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Pharmnuthi 9. Written BBB, but context suits GGB. 
Pharmuthi 23. Written BBG, but there is nothing in the text to justify the BB. 
Pharmuthi 30. Lost, but context requires GO, 
Pachons 2. Almost entirely lost in Incuna, but such tiny traces as remain appear to 
be written in red. 
_ Now B. and S. correspond for a period of 233 days, from which we must deduct two 
days, because in S. Thoth 21 is entirely lost, and Khoiak 25 was carelessly omitted by the 
soribe: the calendars are therefore comparable for a period of 231 days, If the above 
specified emendations are admitted, this comparison gives the following results : 


Pa 





In complete agreement 176 days, or 76 per cent.’ 

In partial agreement 2 , Al » 

In complete disagreement we » 
241 100k 


Taking B. as the basis, because complete, out of the three hundred and sixty days 
tabulated, the following are the proportions of good and bad days in the year: 





Entirely good days 190 or 53 per cent. 
Entirely bad days 192 , 36 4 
Mixed days 33, U1, 


360 100 


The Epagomenal Days, as we know from other evidence, were all bad days, and were 
fraught with such manifold dangers that special incantations were devised for protection 
on those days, and upon them no work was to be done?. Therefore, out of the total of the 
$65 days of the year, bad elements entered wholly or partly into no fewer than 175, or nearly 
half the total. It will be observed that the first day of every month in all three of the 
calendars was GGG, and likewise the last, except in the month of Mechir. 

The following table gives an analysis of the proportions of good, bad and mixed days in 


the calendar B. : 

i Month Good Bad Mixed 
Thoth na iach 14 \ 7 
Paopht ns os 16 10 + 
Hathyr ae al 21 T 2 
Khotwak ces a 14 18 a 
Tybi Ant ne 15 ri 8 
Mechir é hee 14 7 A 
Phamenoth Ye ive 15 15 () 
Pharmuthi “a ‘et 13 15 7 
Pachons oa ate 15 14 1 
Payni we is 17 12 1 
Epiphi a ae 17 13 0 
Mesore _ one 19 10 I 

1 These percentages are taken to the nearest unit, and disregard decimal pointa. 


2 Pap, Leyden 348. A calendar of the days thomeelves, somewhat analogous to the entries in S., is 
interpolated into the magical text, 2. 7—3. 2 Some of the days are marked with the sign 1, but all of 
them are “bad.” 
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1 As u rough and ready test, I selected all the days with regard to which S. has the entry “do no work 
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Firman from ‘Atiyyah b. Ju‘aid. 
Pf. Metr. Mus, Accession No, 24.2.4, 
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TWO OFFICIAL LETTERS OF THE ARAB PERIOD 
| By H. L BELL 
With Plate xlvi 


The two lettera published below have no mutual connexion. One comes from Thebes, 
the other from Aphrodito, one was written by « local official, the other by the Governor of 
Ecypt, one is at New York, the other in the British Museum, one has only recently been 
acquired and is still unpublished, the other was in part acquired and published years ago. 
The only justification for uniting them here is that they both belong to the Arab period; 
and since one is from the Governor, the other from a provincial official, they illustrate well 
the administrative machinery of Arab Egypt. Even formally they furnish a useful contrast, 
the Governor's letter being written in one style of hand, that of the local official in another, 
This difference of style is not due to the difference of origin, for we know from the 
Aphrodite papyri of P, Lond. 1v that both styles were used in the same chancery, though for 
different purposes. The Governor's letters to the pagarchs (and doubtless to other Greek 
officials) were written in the sloping, current style of hand derived immediately from the 
script of late Byzantine letters, a style which affected long down- and up-strokes and 
carried the linking of letters to the utmost possible extent. Five specimens of this style, 
as seen in the letters of the Arab Governor Kurrah, will be found in plates 96-100 in the 
Atlas of Faesimiles published with Vol. m1 of Greek Pamyri in the British Museum. Earlier 
stages of the same style are exemplified in facsimiles #8 (Il. 1, 2) and 39 (IL 1-4) of 
Sir E. Mauxpe Tuompson's Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography. On the other 
hand in the demand-notes (¢vrayra) addressed, in Arabic and Greek, by the Governor to 
single villages or hamlets the Greek portion, which regularly followed the Arabic, was 
written in a hand of a quite different type. This was of the “minuscule” form familiar in 
vellum MSS§. of the ninth and tenth centuries, though it is probably not to be regarded as 
the direct ancestor of the book hand (see T. W. ALLEN, J.H.8., x1, 1-12). Specimens may 
be seen in plates vi-viii of C. H. BECKER's Papyri Schott-Reimhardt, 1, and in facsimiles 41 
and 42 of Taompson’s Palaeography; a rather later example, in a more elaborate style and 
from the Imperial Chancery, is the papyrus letter to Pepin le Bret of which « specimen 
was given in THoMpsoN’s earlier Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography (2nd ed., 
1894, ‘p. 144). 

The second style of hand (which it will be eonvenient to call “ minuscule,” while we may 
term the other “current") was universally used in accounts, both by the local authorities 
and in the Governor's chancery, Thus the Apbrodito accounts in P. Lond. tv are all 
written in some variety of the type. A very fine apecimen is that seen in facsimile 41 im 
THompson's Palaeography, while in other accounts the hand is less careful and more 
irregular, That the same style was employed in the Governor's chancery is a certain 
inference from the fact that the schedules not infrequently annexed to letters, ike that 
published below (No. 2), are invariably written in minuscule hand, contrasting sharply 
with the current hand of the letters themselves. 

4—2 
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It is this, the minuscule, type of hand which is employed in letter No. 1 below, which 
is from a local official, probably the Duke of the Thebaid, Lest it should be thought that 
its use here, rather than the current hand, is due to the difference of origin, it may be 
pointed out that in P. Lond. 32 = WILcKEN, Chrest. 24 (Tuomrson, Palaeography, taca. 42), 
which, though the beginning is lost, was certainly from the Governor rather than from any 
subordinate official, the same style of hand was employed. 

From these facta we may infer, for letters, the following rule, which, though not certain, 
is highly probable: Official letters addressed to single officials and not intended for publica- 
tion were written in the current hand ; official letters addressed to a multiplicity of persons 
and intended or adapted for public exhibition were written in the minuseule hand. The 
demand-notes, which furnished the local officials with their authority for levying taxes, 
were obviously of this latter type. The same remark applies to No. 1 below, which was 
addressed to all the inhabitants of Kaukoi and, since it was their security against molesta- 
tion, was of a public character. Finally, Chrest, 24, though, as I have said, it has lost the 
beginning with the address, was certainly intended for general exhibition, since it requires 
all the “servants of the Emir el-Mu'minin” to assist in the search for certain fugitives, 

In concluding this general introduction I should like to express my indebtedness to 
Mr, Crum and Mr, Fulton fir help with the Arabic names; to the former also for informa- 
tion regarding the Coptic papyri found with No. 1 and to the latter for reading the Arabic 
portion of the protocol attached to that papyrus, 


1. A FIRMAN FROM THE DUKE OF THE THEBAID 
(P. Metr. Mus, Accession No, 24,2. 4, 17 Oct. a.p, 697 or 712. Plate xlvi.) 


A few years ago Mr. Lythgoe acquired for the Metropolitan Musenm of Art, New York, 
a very fine collection of Coptic rolls found at Thebes, Included ainong them was a 
practically perfect Greek letter, with the protocol still attached to the upper part of it and 
the seal in position at the foot. Both its unusually fine state of preservation and ita eon- 
tents attracted my attention when the collection was deposited temporarily at the British 
Museum, and in response to a request the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum very 
generously gave me permission to publish it wherever and in whatever form I pleased. 
They were further kind enongh, after the papyri had arrived in New York, to send me two 
excellent photographs, one of the whole papyrus, which is here reproduced, the other, on a 
larger scale, of the letter itself. Neither gives the actual size of the document, which is too 
big for convenient reproduction on the ori ginal scale. 

Mr. Crum has sent me the following note on the collection, which he examined on its 
first arrival in England: “I assume that rots natoreadci Kaveors in your text is meant to 
translate the name nneAwA (var. nmeorAwA), ‘the Cup, which is the designation of a 
monastery occurring several times in the Jéme texts, This monastery of mreAwA was that 
of Abba Paul, ‘the great anchorite,’ though who he was cannot be said (see Hopt, Rechtsurk. 
no. 106,169) In another of the Metr. Museum pepyn (24, 2. 6), which is written by the 
best known of Jéme notaries, Aristophanes son of John, and therefore dates circa 734, three 
monks are to be sent north to sell their basket-work in the Fayyim. They are in the text 
called ‘these monks of the noOAWA of Apa Paul, in the hill of Jéme.’ while in the Greek 
descriptions of them at the bottom each has after his name, the word. caveov, which I take 
again to be the attempt to translate novAwA. See H. E. Wixtock and W. E. Crum, 
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Monastery of Epiphanius, Pt. 1, p. 112; in an Addendum on p, xxvi of the same volume ib is 
suggested that instead of Kvi/ah as the name of a monastery near Kamilah (N. of Thebes), 
as recorded on p. 113, note, one should possibly read Avlhkah and equate this with the 
Greek xaixeos. Kamiah is probably not too far north, on the west bank, to be included in 
‘the hill of Jéme,’ a rather vague term for the western mountain thereabouts,” Mr. Crum 
adda that the verso of the present letter (which T have not seen) has the single word 
eFAnnson. This 1 take to stand for "EXAqri«eor and to refer to the fact that the letter is 
in Greek (see note on |, 21 £). 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Crum is right in taking Katcoizas a translation of the 
Coptic name, since xavey, xatexa or xaveos (all three forms occur) is a well-attested 
Byzantine word for “cup,” with a diminutive «av«iov, I do not know the locality, but a 
natural explanation of the name is that the monastery was situated in a cup-shaped hollow 
of the mountain, 

The letter is dated, as usual in the Arab period, by the indiction only and could not 
therefore be definitely placed without farther evidence. Help in identifying the indiction 
period is given by the protocol at the top, which bears the name of ‘Abd el-'Aziz b, Marwiin, 
and a date doubtfully read as the eighth indiction (694-5). The letter itself was written in 
Phaophi of the eleventh indiction, and ‘Abd el-'Aziz ceased (by death) to be Governor in 705, 
Even if the date in the protocol is wrongly read as q (8) there seems to be only one letter, 
so that a numeral higher than 9 is improbable; and it was not usual to keep pApyrns 
unused as long as till the eleventh year of the next imdiction period (712-3). Hence the 
obvious date for the letter seems to be 697. This is at first sight supported by the name 
of the official from whom it came, ‘Arias vies Toedov,a well-known person, for whom see 
A. Gronmayn, Corp. Pap. Raineri, m1, Series Arabica, 1,2, p, 58, where a papyrus of 698-9 
(P.E.R-F. 587) naming PA(aoviws) ['A}ri[as ebxAe(eotatos) 6oluF! is cited. This papyrus, 
dated in the twelfth indiction, refers to ‘Abd el-‘Aziz as Governor, so that the date is 
assured. Other occurrences of Flavius Atias are noted in the eighth (694-57 not 605-6 as 
Grohmann) and eleventh (697-8?) indictions. In 694-5(7) he was a pagarch but by 
698-9 (7), as the document cited above shows, he had become éovF, te. Duke, while in 
another he appears as "Arias dyspa. In the present letter he confirms a firman of Ovoesd 
rod word Btacejeartos Tv dvw ywpay,and we may therefore take it that he was either the 
superior or the successor of that person’*, The context and the reference to Otoed as 
4 formerly administrator of the Upper Country” make the second supposition by far the 
more probable. The Upper Country ts presumably the Thebaid; and we may therefore infer 
that Atias was Duke of the Thebaid. The name was identified by Karabacek with 
giae ¢y debe, fe ‘Atiyyah b. Ju‘sid. The Aphrodito papyri of P. Lond. rv and others 
cited on p. xix of that volume mention the eparchies of Arcadia and the Thebaid, and since 
the title Dux oceurs not infrequently it is natural to suppose that it was held, as in late 
Byzantine times, by the governor of the eparchy with which it 1s associated, though it does 
not follow that the functions of the Duke were the same or his powers as extensive as those 
of his Byzantine predecessor ; indeed this is clearly ruled out by the fact that the Governor 

' The reading is, however, not beyond doubt; for Wesseny, Wiener Studien, xx1v, 127, cites the title 
®A(aovle) Tire ebed. dovel “Apeadias cal Gyfaisos for the year 099, I see no reason why @A, Tifros should not 
he read in PERF. 587. 

* Gronmann (p. 59) questions the identity of the pA arias ve yordo” noted by Karabacek in a reference 
which he cites with the ‘Arias of his other references, but the present letter makes it practically certain. 
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at Fustat corresponded directly with the pagarchs, In my introduction to P. Lond. 1v 
I therefore took the view that the eparchies were still for some purposes administrative 
units, with a Dux or Duke at the head of each. This view has been questioned by 
WILCKEN (Grundziige, p. 232) and, less definitely, by STEINWENTER (Studien «. Pal. u. Pap,, 
XIX, 7 £), who are inclined (Wilcken decidedly and Steinwenter by implication) to regard 
the eparchies as merely geographical expressions and think that the tithe Dux was at times 
honorific only’, I cannot, in view of the evidence, accept this view. In P. Lond. 1412, 
16-221 passim, we find taxes conveyed to the Treasury by a * notary of the most illustrious 
Duke,” the Duke being unnamed. Were the title honorific it would surely be the personal 
name, not the title, which would be mentioned, In the same account are frequent references 
to A pre-puyment of tax moneys by the Duke (again unnamed). In Lond. 1444, 20 
a “soldier of the Duke” is mentioned. In Lond. 1332, 1333 (a.p, 708), where Basilius the 
pagarch of Aphrodito is ordered to send certain men to “the commissioners for the 
fugitives,” a schedule added at the foot of the letter gives the names of the commissioners 
as follows:—Salimah b. Yukhimir for Arcadia, Shuraih b, el-Wasil for the Thebsid, 
‘Abd Allih b. Shuraih for the Adurrov, te. probably the Nubian frontier. Now in Lond. 
1433 (a.D. 706-7) there appears under date Pachon 7 a charge for supplies for daXirac? of 
Shuraih b, el-Wasil. No title is given, but in 1440, 6 (circa 709) is a charge for the wages 
of seven couriers “ of the Duke Shuraih b, el-Wagil in charge of the...2.° The word Soux(ds) 
is imperfect, but is supported by a Coptic papyrus in the volume, 1521 (A. 709), where 
(I. 10 f.) reference is made to “Szourne son of Al-Ouasel, the Saracen, set. over (¢wtceiueros) 
the Thebaid (@ySais).” This is in connection with fugitives, so that it is possible to take 
emixetuevos as meaning merely that Shuraih was the commissioner responsible for the 
Thebaid, but the evidence of 1440 favours the normal interpretation of the word as = 
“governor of.” Probably therefore the persons mentioned in 1932, 1383 are to be regarded 
as the regular governors of the provinces named, who had been delegated by Kurrah to 
deal with the question of the fugitives, 

Again, in B.G.U. 750 (undated) we have a document of surety addressed to the Duke 
of Arcadia; in Chum and STermporer, Noptische Rechtsurkunden aus Djéme, 10, a dispute at 
Jéme is referred to the Duke at Antinoe, the old capital of the Thebaid and the official 
residence of the Byzantine Duke*: in a papyrus quoted but not published by WESSELY 
(Wiener Studien, XX1V, 127) is mentioned a Duke of Arcadia and the Thebaid;: in P. klein. 
Form. 1314 and the Rarer Fiihrer (P.E.R.F.), nos. 586, 587 and 588 our ‘Ativyah issues 
demand-notes for taxes in the Fayyum, and finally, in the present document, he gives a 
firman of protection to the monastery at Jame. 

' Steinwenter admits some administrative functions for the Duke, and Wilcken leaves this question 
open, That the title may sometimes have been honorific is possible enough, though 1 do not see that there 
ig any certain evidence for this. [For Leont. Neapol. ed, Gelzer, p, 62, see my note in P, Lond. 1v, p. xix%, 
G. MagreRo, Org, muilttaire, 86, I agree with Maspero that this instance cannot be taken. as evidence, 
And in any case we have no right, on such a point, to argue from Byzantine to Arab practice, | 

* The word is of doubtful meaning, perhaps Ar. ‘did, a subordinate official, or, less likely, Aammdl, a 


® ley Soule: She ek AKaval oad] erixetu® re «[. The letters ov and ¢ are very doubtful; +9 O[ySartor 
ia not absolutely excluded, but seems unlikely. On the other hind 4 re-cxamination af the papyrus con- 
vinees me that p[~ dovje+/ is right. | 

“Tt appears from STEINWENTER, op, cit, 5° that in P. Lond. 1¥, p, xix, I misunderstood (ar Stern 
regards the Duke's legal functions, 3 
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We thus have to account for the facts (1) that Dukes continued to exercise official 
functions, mainly but not entirely financial, (2) that though the title was most often em- 
ployed absolutely it is also found conjoined with a name or names familiar in Byzantine 
times as those of eparchies governed by Dukes. I do not see how this evidence can be 
interpreted except as implying that the eparchies, in some form or other, still existed, and 
that they were governed by officials bearing the title of Duke. 

There are indeed some difficulties, which must be frankly admitted. In P.E.R.P, 536 
(22 Dee. G94 [not 695 as Fiihrer]?) Fl. Atias appears as pagarch of the Arsinoite nome 
and, to judge from the description, was not yet described as Dux. In the present letter 
(17 Oct. 697?) he is apparently Duke of the Thebaid. In P. klein. Form. 1314 (697-8 7), 
where he is described merely as Duke, he issues a document relating to taxes, apparently 
in the Fayyum; ef. also P. klein. Form. 1186 { 12th indiction, 699—7007), where he also 
appears merely as Duke, in a document concerning land in the Heracleopolite nome. In 
P-E.R.F. 587 (20 Aug. 6997?) a decree of “Abd el-\Aziz ts announced “durch den arsinoit- 
ischen Pagarchen Flavius Atias"?; and finally, in the papyrus cited by Wessely, Fl. Titus 
occurs as Duke of Arcadia and the Thebaid in 699 (no month mentioned). 

On the face of it this evidence does suggest that Atias, after being Duke of the Thebaid, 
had become once more pagarch of the Fayyum with the honorary title of bouF ; but 1b 1s 
not so strong as it looks, In the first place we do not know the exact date of the Wiener 
Studien papyrus. Even if the indiction is rightly identified it may fall after 20 Aug. 699, 
the latest certain date on which, by Wessely’s dating, Atias occurs as Duke. In that case 
Atias may have been sueceeded by Titus between 20 Aug. and the end of the year. But 
further, it has already been pointed ont (p. 267) that the reading in P.E.R.F. 587 is not 
beyond doubt. [t seems at least possible that the true reading is A, Ti[ras evaAe(erraros) 
Solvé. In that case, the apparent occurrence of two different men as Nuke of the Thebaid 
in the same year falls to the ground, and, what is more, the whole series of dates for Atins 
is invalidated. We shall sce presently that other considerations rather favour a later date 
for him. 

In the second place, thongh the Fihrer describes Atins as “den arsinoitischen 
Pagarchen," in the- passage quoted by Grohmann from the papyrus he is called merely 
Duke. 1t looks as if the description in the Fuhrer were an inference from the fact that he 
oteurs in the 7th indiction (P-E.K.F. 586) as pagarch. Since then he had become Duke. 
The only serious argument in favour of the supposition that an acting pagarch who had 
once been Duke retained the title as an honorary one is the fact that Atias, after becoming 
Duke of the Thebaid, continued to issue orders in the Fayyum and the Heracleopolite 
nome, which were never part of the Byzantine Thebaid, But (1) he may have retained his 
pagarchy in addition to his governorship of the Thebaid, or (2), since Titus was Duke of 
both Arcadia and the Thebaid, Atias may also have combined both governorships. 

There is a farther difficulty in the fact that the papyrt published in P. Lond. Iv reveal 
a dual division of Egypt, which it is hard to reconcile with that inte eparchies, if the latter 
were more than geographical. In P. Lond. 1447 we find requisitions for the notaries 
“appointed for the requisitions of the Lower Country" (xatw yepa) and others for those 
appointed for the Upper Country; and this is borne out by several passages in Severus's 
History of the Patriarchs, for which see P, Lond. rv, p. xxi. Now in the present letter, as 
we have seen, Odoe@ is described as tov wore Ssorejearres THY dew ywpav. Since ‘Atiyyah, 

i See what was said as to the reading, above, p. 267, 
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who was Duke, was apparently his successor, he was presumably Duke of the Thebaid. 
Hence the Thebaid and the “Upper Country” should be one and the same; and conse- 
quently “ Peter, governor of Upper Egypt,’ who oceurs in Severus (ed, Everrs, Patr. Or, 
V, 52), was a later Duke of the Thebaid. But in Byzantine times there were several eparchies, 
not two only, Upper and Lower Egypt. 

The explanation may be, since a Duke of Arcadia and the Thebaid occurs (see above), 
that at certain periods these two eparchies were combined in a single hand, forming the 
Upper Country, while the other two, Aegyptus and Augustamnica!, were also, permanently 
or on oceasion, placed under a single governor, and were then known as the Lower Country. 
This is on the whole the most swtisfactory explanation, but there is also another possibility. 
In Lond. 1392, 1333, as we have seen, three commissioners are named, for Arcadia, the 
Thebaid, and to Aiwirow; and one of them, Shurath b, el-Wasil, for the Thebaid, is shown 
by other evidence to have been Duke. It is a natural inference that SalAmah b, Yukhamir, 
named for Arcadia, was alao Duke®, The omission to mention the Delta may be due to the 
fact that the trouble which was the subject of the ordinance did not extend to that part of 
Egypt, but it is certainly more natural to suppose that the whole country waa included. 
If so, it may be inferred that Arcadia was equivalent to the Delta (4 «dre xwpa), the 
Thebaid to the rest of Egypt (4 drw x@pa), in which case, though the eparchy-names 
survived, their application was different. Against this hypothesis may however be set the 
union of Arcadia and the Thebaid in the hands of one official. which seems very improbable 
if the two together made up the whole of Egypt, except perhaps during a temporary 
VACATICY. 

It will be seen that the question is still beset with difficulties: but at least the general 
conclusion seems to emerge that the Duke was a regular official with definite functions, and 
that his administrative sphere corresponded with a geographical division bearing the name 
of a Byzantine eparchy, or with two such spheres in combination. 

The functions of the Duke, though obscure in detail, were largely financial, though that 
may be due merely to the fact that the raising of taxes was, to the Arabs as to their pre- 
decessors, a large portion of an official's duties. They were certainly not limited to finance, 
since Kopt. Rechtsurk. 10 shows the Duke to have had some sort of jurisdiction in etvil 
eases, while in Lond. 1332, 1333 he was charged with a commission in the affairs of the 
fugitives and in the present document grants a firman of protection, The seope of his 
financial functions is not easy to determine. Leaving out of consideration the Aphrodito 
accounts in P. Lond. tv, where his notaries convey taxes from the pagarchy to the Treasury 
at Fustat and he himself makes advance payments for expenses at Babylon, we have the 
following clear instances of his activity:—In P. klein. Form. 1186 he notifies an individual 
cultivator of the amount of land which he is under obligation to sow. In P. klein, Form. 
1314 he notifies an individual tax-payer of the amount of his tax-quota. In P.E.R.F. 587 
he makes known to the inhabitants of a hamlet a decree of the Governor ordering them to 
deliver corn to an Arab military detachment, In P.E.R.F. 588 he announces the amount of 
arrears in the tax-payments. If we leave out of account the last two documents, which are 
probably exceptional, the other two suggest that the Duke had the duty of notifying tax- 

' For the history of the Byzantine eparchies see M. Getzen, Studien zur bys. Verw, Agyptens, 5a A 
handy table on p, 36, | 


— * The Ajwror was in an exceptional position, sa that there is no need to take the commissioner for that 
district as Duke 
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and cultivation-quotas to individuals, as the Governor to the hamlets and villages (see below, 
intr, to No. 2), The centralization implied would be so excessive and, apparently, so Tinl- 
practicable that the inference must be doubted. Possibly there were in the cases noted 
exceptional circumstances which called for the action of the Duke rather than of the local 
officials; or again, ‘Atiyyah, who is the Duke concerned, may here have been acting as 
pagarch of the Fayyum, though he does not so deseribe himself; but in view of the extr- 
ordinary centralization involved in the sending of the village demand-notes from Fustiit, tt 
is perhaps not wholly impossible that the individual demand-notes should be issued, not 
perhaps actually from the office of the Duke but at least in his name. 

Something must be said as to the name of ‘Atiyyah’s predecessor Ovoee@, Mr. Crum 
suggests daely, WA'id, as the Arabic equivalent. My own objection to this, that o can hardly 
be used for Ar. d', 1s inapplicable, since, as Mr. Crum informs me, at Thebes the sounds o 
and d sometimes interchanged in Coptic and so, presumably, in the local Arabic; but 
Mr. Fulton further objects to @ as representing Ar, d. Whether instances can be produced 
I do not know; certainly in P. Lond. 1362, 6; 1378, 7, AvéaXa=Handalah,d is represented by é. 
Further, Wa'id, for which Mr. Crum refers to BRocKELMANN 5 Arab. Literaturgesch. 1, 586, 


seeme to be a title or nickname, not a personal name. Mr. Fulten himself favours tush = 
Ghuwaith, for which name see Kitdh el-Aghdni, x1x, 163, Tabari, Annales, Ser. 2, p. 179, 
but to this Mr. Crum objects that he cannot believe that ov could stand for Ar. gi. The 
question must be left to Arabists. 

Tt is to be noticed that, in contradistinction to Oveed, the name ‘Atiyyah was written 
ina Greek form, "Arias. This was probably due to its having been naturalized in Egypt at 
an earlier period; ef. P. Strassb, 45 (312 a-p.), 44, "Aria Avorxopov, etc, One may compare 
P. Lond. 1447, 87, ete, where Umm Yisuf appears a5 Oupov Leocrryep, the current Greek 
form being adopted for the second element. Taeéov, however, seems to be an attempt at 
declining Ju‘aid, a name which can hardly have been naturalized. 

The subject of the letter is not less interesting than the administrative problems which 
it suggests. I have described it as a firman of protection. It is indeed not unlike in purpose 
to the protections which mediaeval rulers were accustomed to issue to monasteries In 
Western Europe, though it has reference to a particular occasion. This occasion was an 
dvrapoia, a revolt, during which the monastery of Kaukoi (in common, we may suppose, 
with at least some of the other monssteries) had omitted the payment of its poll-tax quota, 
It is regrettable that the allusion to the revolt is so casual, as it would be interesting to 
discover some details concerning it. When did it occur? what was the cause ? was it con- 
fined to the Thebaid or did it affect Egypt asa whole? El-Makrizi definitely states* that 
the first Coptic revolt took place in the year 107 (= 4.b. 725-6), but that date is certainly 
too late for the present letter, which therefore reveals the fact of an earlier revolt than that 
recorded by el-Makrizi, In view of his very definite statement we may probably conclude 
that this earlier disturbance was of a minor character, confined to a few districts and 
suppressed with little difficulty and therefore disregarded by Arab historians, The mention 
of the failure to pay poll-tax suggests as at least a possibility that it may have been due to 
the extension of that impost to the monasteries, which at an earlier period had been exempt 


i fy the Aphrodito papyri « and (lesa frequently) e both occur aa equivalent to @, but not, so far as I 
CAN AEE, a, | 
2 Transl. U. Bourtant, Mem. deta Miss, Arch, Fr. dw Cawre, 1606, 227, 
Journ. of Egypt, Arch, X11. 35 
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from poll-tax,and that it may have consisted rather of a refusal (accompanied doubtless by 
local disturbances) to pay the tax than of a definite rising. 

Here, however, we meet a difficulty as regards date, The History of the Patriarchs 
slates quite definitely and circumstantially (Patr. Or., v, p. 51) that the poll-tax of 1 dinar 
a head imposed by el-Agbach, son of the Governor ‘Abd el-Agiz, who was “ wali and receiver 
of the revenue,” on the monks “was the first poll-tax paid by the monks,” No exact date 
is assigned, but this occurred when “a short time had passed” after the election of the 
Patriarch Alexander in year 420 of the Era of Diocletian (=704-5 a.p,.), The period of 
‘Atiyyah’s official activity has however, as we have seen, been placed in the period 694— 
700, and he was, on this dating, Duke before 698-9. In 699 Fl. Titus was Duke, and at the 
time of el-Asbagh's imposition of poll-tax “ Peter, governor of Upper Egypt,” occurs in the 
History of the Patriarchs (Patr. Or., v, 52), while in 709 and possibly in 706-7 Shuraih b, 
el-Wigil occupied the position. It is not very probable that ‘Atiyyah, after vacating the 
governorship in 699, was re-appointed after 709 and was Duke in the elevanth indiction 
which began in 712. The explanation may be (1) that the Vienna dating of ‘Atiyyah’s 
governorship ia wrong, (2) that the author of this section of the History of the Patriarehs 
has made a gross blunder about a contemporary event of great significance to him and his 
public, (3) that the poll-tax, though payable by the monasteries, was that of the secular 
population, not of the monks themselves, The second explanation may, I think, be ruled 
out. The third is by no means impossible. We may be certain that a large monastery 
would attract round it a number of laymen engaged in ita service, and we know that at 
Aphrodite for example among the fourteen principal subdivisions of the pagarchy were five 
monasteries (see the list, P. Lond. tv, p. xiv), See too P. van Cauwensrnan, Etude sur les 
moines d' Egypte, 125: “la communauté [de Neklone] ressemble & une petite république, 
camposee de cent vingt moines et de denx cents laiques.” Moreover, the monasteries had 
lands, which they leased to tenants (see eg. P. Cairo Masp. 1, 67170), and it is probable 
that these tenants would pay their taxes through the monastery. Ina time of disturbances 
it would be difficult to collect taxes of any kind, and thus the quotas assessed upon the 
monasteries for their lay dependents and tenants would remain unpaid. 

Nevertheless, it is certainly preferable to take the papyrus as referring to taxes payable 
by the monks themselves. The poll-tax is referred to as ra Sudypada abrar (sc. 7a povac- 
tHpea), and there is no indication of any distinction within the community between monks 
and laity in the matter of liability. On the other hand, as we have seen, the traditional 
date for “Atiyyah really rests solely on P.E.R.F. 587, where owing to mutilation only the 
letters 74 remain, and these would equally well suit the Fl. Titus whom a papyrus dated by 
Wessely in 699 names as Duke of Areadia and the Thebaid. It may be that the whole 
Atias series of papyri should be brought down to the next indiction period, which would 
mean, for the present letter, the date 712, thus removing all difficulty as to poll-tax. In 
favour of the later date is also to be alleged the fact that several of the Coptic papyri of this 
find seem, from the seribes who occur, to fall well within the eighth century’, Against it is 


" Thad originally written “the Coptic papyri™ without the “ sever,” but Mr, Crum informs mo that 
this can no longer be maintained, Some of the Coptic deeds were drawn up by John Lazarna, the scribe 
of Aopt, Rechturk. 35, which was dated in the volume (see p. 464) 750(1}, But. the fragment of the 
protocol contains the letters jiupepou, which are clearly part of *“A@dehafit vids) Mepovar. Hence the John 
Lazarus documents muat be put back to a period during or not long after the governorship of ‘Abd el-Azty, 
anid are probably the earliest of the series, 
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the date of the protocol, which makes it necessary to suppose that the papyras was kept 
for a long time unused. 


The date must then be left undecided, but with a preference for 712 over 697". In any 


case the document is of value as revealing a revolt hitherto unrecorded by histonans. In 
editing it I have ignored the lectional signs (see introduction to No, 2) which appear to 
occur 1n places on the photograph, with the exception of two (in IL 18 and 20) which I had 
noted in my rough copy made from the original while in the British Museum; for in such 
matters a photograph is never a safe guide. 
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Protocol. “In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate. There is no God but 


God, He alone. Mahomet is the Apostle of God, ‘Abd el-'Aziz b, Marwan, Governor. Sth 
indiction,” 


I Since this introduction was written another argument in favour of the later date has vecurred to mo. 


The History of the Patriarchs states (Patr. Or, v, 52) that el-Asbagh “forced many persons to become 
Muslims, among them being Peter, governor of Upper Egypt,...and the son of Theophanes, governor of 
Maryit.” FL Titus, Duke of Arcadia and the Thebaid in 600, was clearly a Christian from his name, The 
other dukes known to ua, all later than 705, were Arabs. Does el-Asbagh's activity mark the beginning 
of a new policy, by which the dukes were required to be Muslims! Lf so, the case for bringing down 
‘Atiyyah to 700-712 is greatly strengthened, 


2 
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Letter. “In God’s name. Flavius ‘Atiyyah b. Ju‘aid to you the inhabitants of Kaukoi 
in the mountain of Memnonia. Whereas, on my examining the register of sums demanded 
of you in respect of poll-tax and desiring to call upon you for payment of the said poll-tax, 
as also the other monasteries which pay their quotas of poll-tax, becanse you had defaulted 
during the period of the insurrection, you exhibited to me a firman of Ghuwaith (7), formerly 
administrator of the Upper Country, providing that you should remain in your domicile, on 
condition however that you paid your quotas of poll-tax: Now, in confirmation of the said 
firman, I have issued the present firman, by which I permit you without molestation to 
remain as heretofore in your domicile and to take note that I will not suffer anyone ta 
transgress against you, on condition however that you continue to live peaceably and pay 
your poll-tax, in which you defaulted as aforesaid during the period of the insurrection; and 
that this may be apparent I have issued the present firman, attaching to it also my seal. 
Written 20 Phaophi, eleventh indiction.” 

2. Thongh « lacuna is marked nothing followed éderovos. The more usual arrange- 
ment was to end the first line with @cod, thus making the second correspond in length with 
the first. 

TE ‘Abd el-'Aziz b, Marwiin was Governor from 685 till 705. 

& The date, which is not uncommonly but by no means invariably inserted in Graeco- 
Arabie protocols at this point, is enclosed, as usual, in a sort of enrtouche, which occurs 
among the “perpendicular writing” at the end of Il. 7-8, The reading of the numeral is 
very far from certain. If correct, it gives us the year 694-5 as the date of the protocol. 

The perpendicular writing in front of Il. 1-2 begins, as almost invariably, with the large 
®, which is the relic of the PA(aavios) of Byzantine protocols: that at the end is imperfect. 
Before Il. 4-5 we have the apparent » in a cartouche which is common in this position (see 
the statistics given in Archi, Vv, 150) and is a survival of the Byzantine &id), while at the 
end is the apparent { a survival of the curved mark of abbreviation after «ouit (wéueTos) 
or evéoE (évéoForatov). The perpendicular writing at the end of |l. 7-8 ends with the 
apparent ¢, also usual in that position, which I am unable to explain. For the protocols of 
the Arab period see now Grohmann's monumental Corpus Papyrorum Raineri, Series 
Arabica, tom. 1, and for those of Byzantine times P. Oxy. xvi, 1928, introd. 

9, ef¢ as = is common in late Greek. 

10. &¢ tye: “from” you, an example of the curious uses of the preposition in the 
Greek of this period. For a similar use see |, 2 of the following text, and for others P. Lond. 
iv, xli. Cf, too, note on |, 18 below. 

11. étaypadou: for this word as “ poll-tax" see P. Lond. rv, pp. 168-170. 

14. tod petrat: such usages of the definite article with the infinitive in place of a sub- 
ordinate clause are very characteristic of later Greek; see e. the instances in GHEDINI, 
Lettere Cristiane, p. 322. There are many in the letters of the Arab Governor Kurrah in 
P, Lond, tv; é.g. 1556, 4-6, 1) o(v)oracig xtTh. Trav énuociay THe xepay wes[a] thw Tod 
Geov [vrovpyeialp cevi Tob elvae Tov ériuce(ucvor TH wayapyias «rh., “the collection, ete. 
of the taxes of the province is after the service of God the chief reason why the governor of 
the province should be,” ete. Cf, too, 1. 17 below. 

18. 6 tay: “against you"; another curious use of the preposition. 

21f£ Cf WILcKkEN, Chrest. 24, 5-9, «ai mpos td SijXow elvan Tw Waporrs crytANle éypy- 
adpebla tote te “ApaGixols] (wai) EXAnvixois Vetpuaory, érit[iPevtes dv aire wal ri 
curnt|y ji BovAXay), The present document was purely Greek, but it is possible that 
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an Arabic counterpart on a separate roll was issued simultaneously, as with the Governors 
letters to the pagarch, This seems unnecessary, since, whereas Chrest, 24 was a general 
proclamation to all the officials, and was probably sent to every pagarchy in Egypt, the 
present document was intended mainly for exhibition to the local authorities and that too 
in the Thebaid, a district where Arab influences are likely to have been less prominent than 
in Lower Egypt; but it is rendered not unlikely by the word gvAnminon on the verso; the 
purpose of the docket may have been to distinguish this from the Arabie copy. The device 
on the seal cannot be distinguished on the photograph, and unfortunately [ omitted to take 
a note of it while the papyrus was in the British Museum. 


> A LETTER FROM KURRAH », SHERIK 
(P. Lond, 1393 + Inv. No. 2686. 7 Jan. a.p. 710.) 

In Vol. 1v of Greek Papyri in the British Museum was published, among the imperfect 
and undatable letters of the Arab Governor Kurrah b. Sherik (acm. 709-714), a long letter 
(1393) which had lost not only the beginning but the whole of the right side, From what 
remained it was clear that the subject was ‘a requisition for sailors and skilled workmen 
and for provisions both for them and for the wayor” [see below], but the details were for 
the most part obscure owing to the mutilation of the papyrus. By one of the curious 
chances which are not uncommon in papyrology a large portion of the missing right side 
was discovered in a-consignment of papyri sent to the British Museum for the annual joint 
purchase in 1924. This restored completely all the lower part of the letter, but the opper 
part was still imperfect. However the very next year's consignment contained most of what 
still remained. I have managed to place all the larger fragments; ouly a few smuull seraps 
remain unidentified. The result is that with three exceptions every line represented in 
Lond. 1393 has now been wholly or almost completed, and it is possible to obtain a prac- 
tically continuous text for this portion of the letter. The beginning is still entirely lost, 
though as the upper edge is quite sharp it is possible that it is in existence somewhere and 
may yet come to light. 

It seems worth while to republish the letter m its completer form, because though it 
does not add anything very novel to the knowledge of Arab administrative methods afforded 
by the other texts in P. Lond. Iv, it is an interesting example of the epistolary style 
cultivated in the chancery of the Arab Governor and furnishes a good deal of information 
in detail as to the machinery for the collection of men and supplies for the annual cursus. 
It may be explained, for the benefit of readers not familiar with the volume referred to, 
that the cursus waa the raiding expedition despatched yearly under the Umayyad Khalifate 
against the Byzantine Empire and its dependencies. The sailors employed in these expedi- 
tions seem to have been, at this period, mainly if not entirely Christian natives; the Arabs, 
not by origin a seafaring race, served only a8 combatants. The term employed to deseribe 
them, in this and other letters, is pctyor, a curious substitute for the classical pwryiyot They 
were divided into two classes, the Muhdjirin (swoaryaptTai) OF Arab settlers of full blood (in 
Egypt chiefly the Ansir and the Kuraish) and the mawéli (wavheis) or persons of non- 
Arab race converted to Islam. 

Besides the sailors, who were raised by foreed levy from the native inhabitants, certainly 
in Egypt and probably in the other provinces also, the equipment of the navy demanded 
large bodies of artazans, employed in the dockyards of Babylon, Clysma and other centres. 
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These too were raised by levy, and in the present letter we hear of“ artizans” as well as 
sailors, though the schedule at the foot shows that the expression is inexact, since actually 
only one artizan (a caulker, cakag@arqs) is there demanded, 

It is clear from Kurrah’s letters that there was, not unnaturally, great reluctance in the 
rural population to accept personal service and a marked preference for the money com- 
position (arapyuprepos, adaeratio) by which, in case of need, a village was allowed to 
provide, instead of the sailor or artizan demanded, the amount of his wages for the hire of 
aman elsewhere. For though the service was compulsory it was not unpaid; the persons 
conseribed received wages according to a regular scale. ‘The evidence of P. Lond, ry estab- 
lishes the fact that where the man himself not the adaeratio, was provided, the local 
authorities were responsible for his wages; thus we find charges levied on particular 
hamlets for (e.g.) “a third of a sailor to serve in person " (i.¢. personal service, not adaeratio), 
the meaning being that three of the smaller places were called on to provide a man between 
them, each paying a third of his wages, and the man himself being chosen presumably by 
arrangement among the headmen of the hamlets concerned. In the present letter Kurrah 
demands personal service (1, 28, ef Ha) auTO TO gayaTior), threatening retribution in ease of 
failure to comply. 

For reasons less easy to understand, local authorities seem to have preferred adaeratio 
even in the case of supplies (Saravq), and in the present letter Kurrah insists that the 
supplies ordered must all be paid in kind save in the case of the bailed wine (Ana), for 
which adaeratio is demanded, This explains why, in the schedule appended to the letter, 
though the rate at which the other supplies were to be bought is in ench case specitied, the 
total cost is not stated, whereas in the case of the eyrnua both rate and actual amount are 
given. In the other eases the only concern was the rate of payment to the purveyors. 

It should be added, as an illustration of the extraordinary centralization of Arab 
government, that though the letters of the Governor to: the pagarch, like the present one 
(which, though it has lost the beginning, is certainly from Kurrah to Basilins. the pagarch 
of Aphrodito), specify merely the total requisition from the paga chy, the distribution of 
the quotas among the single villages, hamlets and monasteries was not left to the local 
authorities but carried out at headquarters: and each letter (sent in duplicate, one in 
Arabic, one in Greek) was accompanied by demand notes (errayia) in Arabic and Greek 
addressed by the Governor to the single places and specifying their quotas, The calculation 
was made on the basis of census and tax | 
and since each pagarch had his permanent representative a 
been called on to collaborate in the work: but even so such centralization is surprising. 
The reason may probably have been a well-founded distrust of the integrity of the Jocal 
officials, This distrust comes out very clearly in the present letter, as in others of the 





=m silius with exemplary punishment if he 
neglects any of his instructions regarding men and supplies, he warns him, on the other, in 
a mutilated passage, not to allow anyone to be unfairly treated. Such warnings are not 
infrequent in Kurrah’s letters, but it must be confessed that he is much more constant in 
his insistence on full payment of all dues; and if the Arab Government at this period 
seems to have been in intention just it was also, and much more certainly, hard and im- 
placable. | 
In expression, as in content, the 


letter well represents the series to which it belongs, 
The wordy, rambling style, with oo P nstnnal ongs 


nstant repetition of the same ideas, and with clause 
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tacked on to clause, participle piled on participle, and a want of any real unity of construc- 
tion—this, as well as the curious grammatical usages, is thoroughly typical of the series. 

Various details of reading and interpretation are discussed im the commentary, and 
I have recorded in the critical notes all instances of the lectional signs which are so striking 
a feature of this document, as of the other Kurrah letters. These, consisting for the most 
part of dots or apostrophes, seem at times to have been inserted more or less at random, 
but normally their purpose was (1) to mark a pause in the sense, (2) to separate two con- 
sonants coming together, (4) to separate two vowels of which the first ended and the second 
began a word, (4) to separate words likely to be run together in reading. But there are 
eases which cannot be classed under any of these heads. 


abrobs ef Tt €Geuatic[aluer év rots jplelt[elplorls evraryioles], 
adrian perro. wapeyovrar ef th dors be avraw énporta Te 
cal éxotpadpéiva, X\apBavav dpriderytas auTaw 
elardpovs bheihovTay drobobvat TH avrihoowy| a |i[y] avr av) 
s el b0€y twa drobpdoa €f aura, réuray mpa[s uas] 

Ta kataypadoy Tis ovouacias Kal TraTponrotsias 
kataywplous Tay altar vavTéy Kal reyritay, davepo- 
Troimy Hiv ev Te alta xataypady Tous efeMGotas 
brio raw (Blow y[w]p[é lor eae rows picOa@ertas vmEp 

10 brépwv wal ef rt eBebOly ixrep] telly) avraw tmép proBod, pi) 
éxSiSep til To xehaddXaor avTar (ajana [.]..[--]-L 
droarédhew: Tas 88 Sardvas tas Taylcas bea Tis diorenorews TOV 
amréarethov els wAHpels 7 ]e[ 7 lounueras, Terao! 
éxdyw airav dyOpwnlovs xpno]iuol us] réla]revy re xal?] 

13 emdpous papt[v]p[ar ...]. ofa [u]tép érépaw moray [wal] 
ph elvas abtovs dupla}r[as 4] padroupyous, cal éwitpeyroly a}yT( ots) 
TAnpweijvas thy tTLocavT nl Sard inv ex Tar ywp(iwr) 
peta tod GbSov Tov feon [ ape | 
Sixaie Kai cradu@ iol o 

20 TpaxTnOivat teva év 7H roatry biacroAy bia 7| 
thy Sioleneiv cov Kat érirvparrropugrel v |. ae ie: 
ardvrey $id ceavTod pi) Katabappav Til. Kav Tair 
els whijpes brodeyonevan Thy ToavTyY éarrarny 
@e elpyTat ex THE yoo p[ an xa|t[ajoxevacor rotna[ac] ayr(ots) 

ag  dtrodelEeis wep avis, yp lager Hey TO teow THs rapatobelans 
dararny exacTe wicTing@ Kai Wepirer. Mi; eipuper oe de 
weayravta amapyupteapar q{a] ouvodor urea .. ToLolv [..].[.]---- 
ef py avro To cwpartiow [U}TrEp povTev Groctpebwrres aodléoupely) cor 
dvrariiwow Bkartovedy ce" ove Eyers yap adopany THY olay oby 

30 epi Tod cwpatiov, ‘Evdpavas ‘$e évéy@yt: eis TO Teayea Tae 
Saravéy, cpatar Tovs TY Xwplov amodovvas el Te evaryy 6 aut ay) 
ep eldeou, avev pértar Tod Ernparas, roto yap opivauer oraXdipat 
dy amapyupicuyp Tpos ‘env’ évrebeioar Giaryuiow €P Tois Het Ee)pous evT(a)y(ious)- 


4 


Aoiror ph wens Sfypa To cipohor, ef 1) Tar arapyupicpor, 
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38 OU a GAXa@ wai ef tt 6 ap aduvaticw@oww Sobvas dv efBeoiy 
éx Te THe dAvens Kai tod dFfolus, wh cuyywpan avucOyval te éx wepittoD 
THS Gevariebions Fatiphoews, wéurrov Toly) dvvopevor 
aTapyupepoy iwep Savavys peta avOpamra cov wiaTod Oper NovrTas 
xataSarécOa: ete wAijpes xal under Tapeywr Tots vIrabeyonevots 
#2 WigTiwois THY heyBeioay baravyy itép arapyupicuot dhka ra pehiora 
rovTows éFardhakilaperosg Beourag bi" eyypahov oulo]\[ey]ila]s 
avTav cai paptupay drag ioxiwBdvens Tapaowa wc 
76 wapadwber atrois, [ata] yeopian Tapicrourra|y cole 
avrihwrnras ypyalwous Kal evrapous tourov Evexa, 
+5 My) apedgs re els TO dwrootei Aas bia waens curropial ys] ef ri 
éueoTelAauer bia THs Biovenocemse cov Aoyo rod altro’ Koljagov 
avo Té vavTay cal Teyviraw xal Saravan- eveTpeWauer yap te 
TapovrTt arogroA@ Hua py aroctivas dx cod Kai cari Bea wou 
Ti more 70 KaGoXov » Aov@ader. Aowrov ui) yévnrac apedias 
sa kal vaorepellp tis on yap ériaTtdaperog as ef dwropeien Te €p 
Aormdéer péhKopev xehevorer Peov amaitical ce avrg ev Gury 
wocoTyti rep rapaxony Kal xatadpavioens. ‘Cimdaxey’ Toipuy 
ae eviewavdacTaer cat: TA Tpayua Too TowUTaV coupeou [d]uednTi 
extTéXecor, pt) léwy kara cou TH olay ofp abapurr. 
5s "Eypdl dn) (nude) TH Be) (8 ie )Biietiaves) UE 
Tred oes), oftrws): va(irar) on dpata) FO dx vol wecparey) eL8 prrf(oi) @u(r) vol pie- 
Haros) L amotpo( pis): s(€)y(vitqs) a ir(or) xadalddrys) vo(wiocpara) ia civ) 
vo(wicpatos) L daretpo( pis). 
Auravn(s) tay avt(av) val vTap) (wat) t(€)y( virow) OW ondTan) o pl qvar) C obras) 
ev oit(@) plnvar) 8 dpt(aas) pu ToD E, 
ev Yren(wiows) wlqedv) e dpz(d 8a) tv tod 9 oompéov) dpr(a8at) ra B), rod 6 
ehaion we tpa) uA rot mé(tpov) rol picparag) y' (8: 
dfou(s) w(etpa) pO tobe ddv( wie) «(6hdAa)6(a?) peAL rob x, 
bo Aamavy(s) adyeow gi(rav) dpr(aé8ar) + rob t* oot pe(ou) dpt(dBa:) p rod ¢ (wal) 
(umep) eyrr(maros) wé(tpa) Tus €« vol wicpatas) 6 vo(pigpata) Fal, 


2. rapeyorrar' eri. a. rearpaop' dia: AapAcrow, avra’, 4. europdus, arpdourar'ryr, 5. rea’, 
co rorpwrowwar: » corr, frotn & | rerpervplas, 1 @uTawr aura’ (probably the dot was intended to 
be placed after the first +), s'arepo (apostrophe probably intended to 


oat ibaa tats : : | follow reyrrruw), 8. tyue'er. 
10, L ftddy. Tie “aurea, LZ. arorrehAwe) rap. | Taya. 13, weromperce- tyravewr. 
13) eware ‘avrew’. 15, evropousy waprupww. 18. padwwup"your* xa. Vi. wAqpwdyrae rye. 


22. ceradappaw-rivi, 2h, icaw. 28. wq'avro, 29. we-ove, 42 deo’ avev. 1. dipicaper. 
33, erredacar ‘Gurguere; second ¢ of errefairay corr, Fron mL. Scari, ' 


* sere a! bdo cd. ay rem one, py Tor 
rap yupepor. 35. eat et, arderey’, 36, akvene> «ay, 7. 1. @eporurdcioge. Saripnoens- Weare. 
38. terep., |. gedperen, 30. garaSaher@ay' ey wAnpes* cas poles vantien an crear 
wd aR ts sea mi 41. Bearras-. 42, pap'ropwr, Bioxadvrare, 43. srapatedey’ avro, oo’. 
44. ypqeipowe- eon evropove: Tovrov. 45. 1 dd. ry", 47. dararar’, yap" ran 49. L dpiheus, 


iO. erurraper "ee" 62. cara yo" waren 
Gir Of ar, Ti er, z OP rea g roy’. Bl srrakaoan ' . a | "| 4 ts : 
correction. 56. yeg~, 60. i both times Tow 2A, apopune’. exteheror is 1 
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TRANSLATION, 

Pep pes tis feollect] from them all that we direeted in our demand notes, while they on their 
side furnish the amount of their assessment in public and extraordinary taxes; and you are 
to take from them sureties, who shall be men of means, noder obligation to answer for them 
if it appear that any of thom has evaded his obligations, sending to us a register in which 
are contained the names and patronymics, arranged by hamlets, of the said sailors and 
artizans, You are to make known to us in the said register those who have (actually) gone 
out on behalf of their own hamlets, those hired on behalf of others, and the amounts paid 


for such persons for wages, not allowing to anyone the fall amount (?) but sending off....... 
The supplies ordered from your administrative district you are to send off in full, appointing 
in charge of them efficient men, who are trustworthy and men of means, calling on them to...... 


on behalf of other trustworthy men (?) and not to be meddlers or shirkers , anc you are to 
enjoin them that the said supplies be delivered in full by the hamlets with the tear of God, 
justly and equitably, [and that no] man be unfatrly treated in such assessment throughout (?) 
your administrative district, administering (’) the whole business by yourself and not 
trusting any [i.¢. not delegating it}, And when they meet ther obligations in full as regards 
the said supplies from the hamlets you are to ranse receipts to be issued for them, drawing 
up a schedule of the supplics entrusted to each confidential agent and sending it to us. Let 
us not find that you have sent a money composition for any......Whatever, but only the 
person himself; (otherwise) we shall in requital visit you with a retribution which will be 
to your detriment, since you have no excuse whatever with reganl to the personal service, 
Apply yourself energetically to the business of the supplies, constraining the people of the 
hamlets to pay the amount of their assessment in kind, exeept for the boiled wine, since 
that we have directed to be compounded by 4 money payment in accordance with the 
valuation contained in our demand notes. You are therefore not to send boiled wine at all 
but the money payment, as also (the price of) any of the salt and vinegar which they are 
unable to deliver in kind, not allowing anything to be collectéd in excess of the official 
valuation. The money collected by way of eqtiposition for supplies you are to send by your 
trustworthy agent with instructions to pay it over in full; and you are not to pay anything 
by way of money composition to the confidential agents who receive the aforesaid supplies 
but are to take from them the utmost possible security by their written contract and are 
to exhort them to hand over at their own risk the supplies handed to them, to which end 
they are to present to you hamlet by hamlet efficient sureties, who are men of means. 
Do not be negligent in despatching with all speed the whole amount assessed on your 
administrative district for the said raid, both in sailors and artizans and in supplies; for we 
have instrueted the present messenger not to depart from you if you are m arrears with 
even anything at all. Therefore let there be no negligence and no deficiency ; for you will 
know that if anything be in arrear we shall by God's command exact it from you in double 
measure for your neglect and contumacy. Knowing therefore that the matter of the said 
raid is one of urgency perform it without delay, not affording us-any cause of complaint 
whatever against you. Written 12th Tybi, Sth indietion. Schedule, viz. : 
Sailors 69 persons at 5] solidi each for wages with 4s. for maintennnee ; 1 artizan, viz.a 
eaulker, 11s, with 4s, for maintenance : 
Supplies for the same sailors and artizan, 70 persons, for 7 mouths, viz.: in wheat, 
2 months, 140 artabas at Is. per 10; in bread, 5 months, 350 artabas at Is. per §; 
pulse, $12 artabas at Is. per 10; oil, 49 ineasures at 7,5. per measure; vinegar, 
40 measures at Is. per 10; salt, 122) collatha at Is. per 20; 
Supplies for the fighting men: wheat, 300 artabas at 1s. per 10; pulse, 100 artabas at 
Is, per 10; and for boiled wine, 246 measures, at js. per measure, 614s. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x11. a6 
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2. ef ri dati 6s atta: a good example of the curions prepositional nsages noted above 
(No. 1,10, note). Probably this use of 6 aivar to =“ due from them” sprang from such a 
phrase as 6:' airav opetdoweva; the participle was left to be understood, 

bnuocia te xal éxotpadpdwa: the two terms cover the whole of the taxes duc; sce 
P. Lond. 1v, xxvf_ Besides its general use as “ public taxes,” 8ypocia also meant the 
lund-tax specifically; see P, Lond, 1v, p. 170. éxatpadpdwa, though nsed as an adjective, 
seems to be equivalent to extra ordinem rather than extraordinaria, 

7. xatayopiovg: the reading is doubtful, for the supposed ¢, being continuous with the 
tT of rai, may be only the looped beginning of that letter, and an adjective KaTayopios (oes 
not certainly occur elsewhere in the Aphrodito papyri. «ata yepior is not infrequent 1 
the Kurrah letters and in my edition was so printed, but may be intended as a single word, 
In P. Lond. 1838, 21 and 1389, 5 we have xataypadoy xara yeplow; in 1345, 11 toje re 
ovopaciay xai raTpwvoinlay wal «[a]z[ a] xl lplioje twin deacreA{avrow); a similar phrase 
In 1356, 23; and in 1370, 10 yoavror juiy to Kara Xwpior attay, a phrase formed on the 
analogy of «a7’ drépa. It is possible that in all these eases the words would be better 
written a4 one, catayepior, as an adjective qualifying cKaTdaypadey understood, though it is 
also possible that in the present case caTayepiov twy waa miswritten for cara yupior, 
perhaps even for (xai) cata ywpiov. But line 44 here (see note) gives some support to the 
other hypothesis, 

8. efeA@ovay: for the disappearance of nasals in pronunciation and thence in ortho- 
graphy see MaYser, Gramm, der griech, Papyri, 1, 190—104; for » before r in particular, 
191. But it 1s also possible (if less likely) that this is a morphological irregularity, like 
yeoTar, ete. (MaYsER, 372). Cf, «., duryéta, P. Lond, 1884, 38; elee\@dra, Lond, 12384, 36, 

10, wwep: Or bara, referring in that ease to the Nupia, but this seems a little strained, 

Tar): for the disappearance of the pv sec MAYSER, op, cit., 193, 

11. The meaning is obscure. There are the following instances of the word redadkacoy 
in the Kurrah letters: FP. Lond. 1339, 16, Tepl cepahaiov Teds,“ on any subject "; 1349, 32, 
To I paToy wai adverepor KedaXaov dAwy Top oye Trait vroupyoii, “ the first and supreme 
object of all the labours of an official”; 1872, 13, ee +0 war’ avr wehaXaton, for which in 
the note I suggested doubtfully “ the charge against them,” but given the teepontiional 
peculwmrities of these texts “the subject of them” is perhaps quite possible. The word ‘alas 
ocenrs in the fragmentary Coptic text P. Lond. 1578, 4, where Crum notes “ perhaps in wt 
sense such as suggested by Bell in 1372." « Subject” seems hardly possible in the present 
context, and ct sian Maret familiar in loans, is equally inappropriate, but the seeond 
sense quoted in PREISIGRE's Worterbuch, © 7ZUSMMNen esendes rechnerisches Ergebnis. 
Hauptsumme, Geldsumme, Betrag, Geld,” sears possible, the senge being that ical sub. 
stitutes hired (vous sicfoPerras inrép erépwv) Were not to receive dhe. Wilks Glas ripe 
but that this was to be sent (drecréAXow) to Kurrah, ai: _ 

| 12. ibe Tayieay: eurte thease words are traces of Writing which T have failed to make 
mating of bey begin and end abruptly, though the surface of the papyrus is intact, and 
look ais Fo on to the tnain fragment, but this is ‘apparently not the case, The 

13. temerver: “ ture, Jormere, effingere. Glossas 
rife: rHv SéEav," Ducange. Here evident! 
where in the Aphrodito papyri. 

15, Another obscure. passage, for whieh Tam unalde ce... 
TieTtar one would expect and but the Chadian is mee iii Si ate 


ex qk = Graecobarb, TeTane: wai cixo- 
7 appointing.” The word does not occur alee 
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16, i. they are not to err by either excess or defect of zeal, The construction of the 
clause beginning «ai érizpeyor is confused. The sense is “order them to see to uf that the 
supplies are paid in full,” but this is hardly expressed. 

90, K. F. W. Schmidt has with much probability suggested ( Woch, A. Phil, xx1m, 
1916, 511) Epuso prpacty Piva: (see PaetsicKe, Worterbuch,s.v.). [tts unfortunate that this 
should be the one passage still missing from the augmented papyrus. 

21. éxityvartopére(y]: the reading, though so many letters are marked as doubtful, 
is very probable, The word seems to go with warray. 

26. wietiew: see P, Lond. 1541, 12, mote. 

28, derostpédwrres: the verb has the following senses in the Aphrodite papyri of 
P, Lond. ty: (1) “send back," 1944, 15,21; 1982, 5, 8, 28; (2) “ return” (intransitive), 
1433, 323, 401; 1494, 26; 1435, 145; (3) “remit (?), 1412, 535; (4) "pay back” (4), 
1952. 12; 1455, 114, 200 (5) doubtful, 1348, 10; 1449, 86. The meaning “repay” in the 
sense of retribution, derived from (4), seems likely here. 

35. eft: & dw: for this insertion of & of the instances referred to in the index to 
P. Lond. 1v, p, 533. 

a7. rol): ef. note on |. 10. 

45. The punctuation and division are uncertain. xyepior is certain and <[a]r[a] pro- 
bable, but it is possible to pluce the commu after yopiar and to read cara yopiow, Le. xara 
ywplov, the sense being that the supplies from cach place were given to a different mes- 
senger: “the supplies handed to them, hamlet by hamlet.” This however ts not the most 
appropriate passage to mention such a detail, ns it deals not with the delivery of supplies 
but with their conveynnce to Fuatit, so that it seema preferable to place the comma after 
a’rois, with the sense adopted in my translation (aivmy is of course to be understood), 
Even 80 xata yepilo)y may be the reading, but caraywpiovg in |. 7 (see note) suggests 
that karaywpeay here may be an adjective. 

48. xai is equivalent to «ai ef; ef. P. Lond. 1338, 5. Similarly in 1346, 10, én yap 
érictapevos ay batepijoy(s) To aTiody...mehray TadTa fia otpatas Baorakas éws... KAva- 
patos, we stands for ay ear. 

53. ériemotdacrov: in the original edition I read eriaroéacter, but probably the v 
was made continuously with the loop of the 6. 

56. L=4,L64+ 4, 1 2. 

awratpol dis): this probably refers to maintenance during the journey to headquarters, 
59 solidi per man was the rate of wages, half a solidus being further allowed for amotpody). 
Of. P, Lond, 1334, 3, note; 1434, 19, note. 

#z(or) in these texts is exactly the equivalent of our “ VIZ. 

57. soc: this and similar expressions mean “at the rate of  artabas (collatha, ete.) to 
the solidus.” 

58. The corn allowance was made for two months in wheat (atrog at this period regu- 
larly = wheat as opposed to «psy, barley), and for five months in loaves of bread. 

59, x(oAXa)O(a 2): of. P. Lond. 1414, 25, note, and for the measure Crom and Ben, 
Wadi Sarga, p 22. 

60, Tt is to be noted that no wages are specified for the payor The sailors and work- 
men were paid by the villages responsible for them, but the payor, Who were Arabs or 
mawdli, were paid by the central government, which for this purpose raised a special fund 
ealled poya, their allowances in kind being known as poutveow (Ar. rezk), 

The device on the seal is a wolf facing to the right, with «a star in front of it. This was 
the usual seal in Kurrah’s letters; ¢f P. Lond. 1326, introd, 


o6—2 
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SOME MIDDLE-EGYPTIAN PROVERBS 
By BATTISCOMBE GUNN 


All peoples have their stock of maxima, in which some rule of life is compactly formu- 
lated, Like small coins, these units of ready-made thought are reeeryed and passed on with 
little question of their validity; for he who quotes & proverb invokes a powerful witness, 
the experience of mankind. Not only do they, by their inherent authority, serve to give 
force to a reflection or an admonition, but, aptly used, they have also an importance from 
the standpoint of style, In both these functions the proverb plays a great part among 
Onentals; their thonght, more formal than our own, expresses itself correspondingly mare 
easily in sententious or allusive sayings of old standing, the use of which is also to them 
one of the most indispensable graces of language. Thus, to take an example near at hand, 
no one can claim to speak or write Arabic really well who has not stored his mind with a 
repertory of amsdl to be brought in as occasion offers. 

To this love of proverbs in the East the old Egyptians formed no exception, a8 this little 
article will help to show. A difficulty arises, however, in forming a collection of Egyptian 
proverbs, even when one restricts oneself, as I arm doing here, to the earlier literature—the 
difficulty, namely, of recognizing them when one seve them, In such texts as the Instrue- 
tions (of Ptabhotpe and others), the Eloquent Peasant story, also the letters, one often 
meets with passages which, to judge by their form and content, may well have been current 
maxims, but which may also, for all that we can tell, have bean only personal expressions 
of the writers’ thoughts. Inclusion of such passages in the collection would have been an 
uncritical proceeding; but some exaniples of them will be found appended below. 

Only in the three following cases is there a reasonable probability that we have to do 
with a genuine proverb - 

A. When the passage is definitely referred to as a saying. 

5, When the context less direotly leads us to believe that a proverb is being quoted. 

©. When a sentence which occurs in more than one text has a proverbial appearance. 
In this case direct, borrowing is indeed possible, the more so if the works in question are 
fairly widely separated in time: but it is usally a justifiable view that the writers are 
independently drawing on a common fand. 

The following dozen passages conform to one or other of the three tests, and are classified 
according to the latter. | 

CLAss A. 

1. A man’s virtue is his memorial: the evilly-repnded one suffere oblivion’. Mentioned as 
“that sentence that is in the mouths of the great?” 

2. The poor man's name is mentianed (only) because of his master® Introduced as “ the 
proverb (7) that people say’.” 

‘ pweond at nfrief: im} pw bin-bh University (* » Stale : ; : 
rer in Proa: pares i ary fe “aco sia earn Mentubotye, last line ; pub. 
a Ds pf bri ri wr. * Davie runt dure fy nb7, Peasant, B1. g0=R 70, 
* 27 he wt dt deve vont (181): variant pt ddw emt, “that which people say" (R). In the Aw nl sult of 
sacs very likely have the Egyptian for “proverb” ; ¢4, “phrase,” and dd “saying,” being more general in 
LERLITLTH. 
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3. Doing right is the breath of the nostrils’, That is, justice and honesty are essential 
to the life of the community. Referred to.as a “saying” (dd), 

4. The hungry man must hunger (?)* Translation, and therefore also the meaning, are 
doubtful, Introduced with the words “see, it is saul*.” 


Crass B, 

5. Half life is better than dying altogether*, Introduced by words (r dd) which may 
perhaps be paraphrased “as it is said,” but which may merely mean “that is to say. 

G. Help him who helps you’. Referred to as an official's “motto” (ts) and thus very 
probably a proverb. 

7, Help him who is acting, to cause him to act", This seems to mean: help one who is 
working so as to further his work. Referred to asa “commandment” (ved), Dt seems to be 
alluded to in a passage: “no one ati this time helps him who is acting’"; if this is so, it is 
related to Class C. It has been thought* that reciprocity is the theme, its meaning being 
expanded to “work for (ie. help) him who is working, to cause him to work (for you ith 
return),” in which case we should have to do with a more eogent variant of no, 6; but the 
wording hardly sustains this interpretation. 


Crass C. 

, 8, A valiant man has renown from what he has done, not becoming obscured in this land 
for ever". This seems to have been popular in the Eighteenth Dynasty, for we find it three 
times in that period: once in the well-known inseription of Ahmdse the Admiral", and 
twice" in state inscriptions of Tuthmésis TIT. Compare the passage, much earlier than 
these, “a man’s renown from what he has done shall not diminish*.” In all four cases the 
context deals with deeds of war. 

9. There's no one who knows his lot when he plans the morrow”, Variant: one knows 
not the events when one (tries to) discern the morrow", This occurs twice: in the Instruc- 
tion of Ptahhotpe” (where different MSS. give the two forms) and in an unpublished 
dialogue of the Middle Kingdom from the Ramesseum. 

10. There is no chance of tarrying we Bgypt™. That is, we must all die some time. 
Occurs twice: in a poem in praise of death", of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and again in a 
Nineteenth Dynasty inseription™. 

11, One knows not what may be in the heart. That is, in someone else's heart: a man’s 

= secret thoughts or purpose are inscrutable, Occurs three times: once in the Instruction of 


1 The pw al fad irt mitt, Peasant, D1, 146. 
* Mir r bir. Unpublished Eleventh Dynasty Letter at Metropolitan Museam, New Yortk. 


® Mtn dt, 4 Nir gi ni “nk mim ap wt, Bame source aa no, 4. 
* dr nin) wk. Peasant, B 2. 108. ‘den ivir) eroi¢ inf. Peasant, B 1, 108-10. 


'Nirteair me ft. Suicide, 6. 
* Vocersanc, Kommentar zu den Klagen des Bawera, 102. 


¥ fe rn nda m irenf, an fitin m Gt pm de, » Ork., 1, 2. 
it (rk, rv, 64, 730. oOVe drirn el elm irtn-f, Petrograd Pap. 1116 a, recta, 107-4. 
Veen rh ihrw-f, £2-f dite. MON rhente kpert, dit.f diet, 


4 Piahhotep (Dévaud’s edition), 345, 243; the L' reading is apparently faulty. 

MOM horn UE mw Te-mri ; literally, tarrying in Egypt does not happen. 

7 Published by Ganprsen, Proc. Soc. Bill, Arch, xxxv, 165 fol, 

4 Suanre, Egyptian [nacriptions, 1, U7. 12. 2 ON ri-nte wont m ib, 
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Ptahhotpe', as a warning to tse tact in conversing with a great man, and twice? in the 
Eloquent Peasant story, where its exact relevance is somewhat obscure. 

12. Jt is what God commands that happens*, Man proposes... Occurs twice: in the 
Instruction of Ptabhotpe, and in the inseription of the Ethiopian Tenutamiin’, very many 
centuries later, Here we may have a case of borrowing, 


Such is the handful of proverbs which is all I have been able to gather from the texts 
down to the Eighteenth Dynasty, The documents of later times would certainly yield many 
more; but they do not come within the limits that I have sat myself 

A word may be said on the tendency of these sayings, The largest class is formed by 
2,5, 9,10, 11, which are reflections on life and humanity, Of these, 2 states, perhaps a 
little ironically, the social unimportance of the poor, 5 would resign us to privation, 9 is of 
vicissitude, 10 warns us of mortality, und 11 is a reminder how little we know our fellows. 
1, 3, 5 have a more definite ethical tendency; 1 (Mark Antony saw things differently) to- 
wards general goodness, 3 towards justice, 8 towards valour. @ and T are ethical injunctions 
to more or less disinterested well-doing. 4 sounds curiously eynical and fatalistic, but the 
translation 18 most uncertain, 12, an the vanity of human effort, is the only one having a 
religious cast, 

A few passages which may well have been proverbs, oceurring in texts of the Middle 
Kingdom or earlier, are here added, I will again point out that since with these passages 
the criteria set forth above are lacking, we have no evidence that they are anything but 
what they purport to be, namely original thoughts of the authors of the texts in which they 
are found, But even so they have some interest apart from their contexts as specimens of 
Egyptian wisdom, 

The repute of the just mon is more acceptable than the ox of the emildoer®. 

A good character is a nutn's heaven’. 

The poor man's propertyris his breath*, That is, his property is his very life,. 

Don't worry over what has not yet arrived : don't rejoice over what has not yet happened, 
This dictum combines our proverbs about trouble met half-way and unhatehed chickens, 

Dont prepare for the future before it has come. The text udds “one knows not what 
evils may happen in it",” ‘This has a similar tendency to our “ sufficient for the day...” 


' Ptahhotep, 134, * Peasant, Bl, 256=R 2. 5-9; BL 278=B 2 29-30, 
> Wat ngr pw Aprt ; in the later text mol ner pe Apr(ti)-i (what will happen), 
* Ptah hoteys, 116, . Crk. Mt, 72, 


a Sup bl? nt Chtth r let mt re(r) left, Petrograd Pap. Lda, meto, 1240 The Moscow MS. has the 
variant #4 for dap: “the just inan's repute ia more profitable, eto." 

7 Pt pw nt al don nyy, Petrograd Pup. 11164, recto, 31. ‘There seems to be a play on words here, for 
pt, “heaven,” means literally ‘canopy + x good character ia thus at One A trce of bliss and 9 protection, 

© Tiw pw nl matle 1hi-7. Poasant, B 1, 239.9, 

* M wi a nit nm dit: wi Ate nw nee a fort. Peasant, 13 1, 27 1-2=H 2, 87-4, 

“OM org dwt» tlt, Peasant, B 1. 1983, 

WON rh--tw tgt tiny, literally, “one knows not What comes fevilly) in ft” wi Pe Herter it 
impossible to reproduce neatly, hey) 37 th BIAS on 3 or 
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BERNARD PYNE GRENFELL 
b. 16 Dee. 1869, cd. 18 May 1926 


Dr. Bernard Grenfell was associated with the Egypt Exploration Society for practically 
the whole of his life as an archaeologist, and contributed very much to the high reputation 
af the Society among scholars. He came up to Oxford from Clifton asa Scholar of Queen's 
College in 1888, and, after taking Firsts in Classical Moderations and Literae Humaniores, 
won the Craven Fellowship in the autumn of 1893, and turned his attention to the field im 
which he soon became eminent—Egypt and its papyri. 

Karly in 1894 he joined Professor Petrie at Kuft, to learn the principles of excavation, 
and during that winter Petrie secured the main roll of the great Revenue Papyrus, which 
he entrusted to Grenfell for publication, When this, with the addition of some smaller 
pieces obtained by Grenfell in the following year, appeared under the title of “The Revenue 
Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus,” 1t was at once recognised that a notable reernit had been 
enrolled in the ranks of the papyrologists, and two smaller volumes of texts from papyri 
purchased by Grenfell during his visits to Egypt assured his position. 

His first definite employment by the Egypt Exploration Fund was in the winter of 
1895-6, when the Committee sent him out with Dr. Hogarth to investigate the Graeco- 
Roman sites in the Fayyim, where they were joined by Dr. Hunt. A season spent mainly 
on the mounds of Kém Washim (Karanis) and Umm el-'Atl (Bacchias) enabled Grenfell, 
starting from the lessons he had learnt from Petrie and Hogarth, to formulate the general 
theory of papyrus-hunting which has heen the guide of all subsequent scientific diggers. 
In the following winter Petrie was prospecting on behalf of the Fund for likely sites for 
excavation on the western edge of the Nile Valley above the Fayyiim, and Grenfell and 
Hunt joined him at what has proved to be the most froitfnl source of papyri in Egypt, the 
rubbish mounds of Behnesuh (Oxyrhynchus) A season spent here procuced a rich harvest, 
in which the most sensational item was the “Logis,” 

As the result of these two expeditions, the Committee of the Fund felt that it was 
incumbent on them to take steps for ensuring the continuance of the work begun by 
Grenfell and Hunt, and in 1897 the Graeco-Roman Branch was formed with the object of 
obtaining and publishing Greek and Latin papyri from Egypt: the original programme was 
to send out an expedition every other year and to issue a volume of texts yearly. An 
encouraging amount of support was obtamed, ancd im 1898 the first of the Graeco-Roman 
Memoirs, Qeyrhyachus Papyri 1, appeared; in the following winter Grenfell and Hunt 
returned to the Fayyfim and explored severnl sites in successive expeditions, in 1(02 passing 
out of the Fayytim to Hibah; but, experience having shown that no other site was likely to 
prove as productive as Behnesah, they resumed work there in 1902-3 and continued it in 
successive campaigns til] 1H06—-7. 

An enormous mass of material had now been collected, and, though memoirs had been 
published steadily, they had not dealt with more than a fraction of the papyri. Unfortu- 
nately, Grenfell's health, which had already shown signs of failure, definitely gave way. 
Not only had the expeditions to be abandoned, but the whole task of editing was thrown 
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on to Hunt, In 1914 Grenfell was able to resume work, and all the Memoirs issued since 
then contain contributions from his hand: after the war he visited Egypt again, though 
he could not undertake any excavation, and formed plans for further developments of the 
activities of the Graeco-Roman Branch, but another breakdown of health compelled him 
to withdraw to the retirement in which he spent the last: years of his life. 

Of the outstanding merit of Grenfell's work it is hardly necessary to speak here: it was 
recognised alike in this country and on the Continent. He was a Fellow of the British 
Academy, Litt.D. of Dublin, Ph.D. of Kiénigsberg, and D.Jur. of Graz, and his University 
created for him a Professorship of Papyrology. The bulk of his contribution to papyrological 
studies can be quickly estimated by looking at the index to any of the numerons treaties 
in this domain which have appeared of late years: probably quite half the references will 
be to the Memoirs edited by Grenfell and Hunt, And the quality of the contribution does 
not sutier by comparison with its quantity. 

But it may be permitted to one who has been associated with Grenfell both as a student 
and as an officer of the Society to add a personal note. In the latter capacity, as Treasurer, 
I had to tide over several years of difficulty, including the war period, and no one could 
have been more helpful in every way than Grenfell, He was keenly devoted to the welfare 
of the Society, and was always ready to consider suggestions and develop schemes for 
keeping things going with a minimum of expense: he constantly tried te secure interest, 
and support in fresh quarters, and never spared himself. He was just as jealous for its 
reputation in the field: T visited him in three seasons in Egypt, and noted his determination 
that neither in the conduct of the work nor in the treatment of the workers should anything 
occur to detract from the honour of the Society or of England. But it is above all as the 
generous friend in the world of scholarship that many of us will cherish his memory: his 
great stores of knowledge were always placed at the disposal of workers in the same field, 
and no desire for personal glory restrained him from sharing his discoveries with others. 
He was ready to listen to and discuss theories from any source; his appreciation of nseful 
suggestions was ungrudging, his correction of erroneous ideas gentle, and the lack of his 
counsel and criticiam will be widely felt, 

J. G. Mine. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY (1925-1926): ANCIENT EGYPT 
By F, Lt. GRIFFITH 


The past year has sufficiently chow that the soil of Egypt is not yet archaeclogically exhausted, 
Mr. Carrer has produced fresh treasures from the tomb for rather from the coffin) of Tuttankhamin, 
Dr. Rewser is gridually extracting marvela of gold hieroglyphs from the burial chamber of the mother 
of Cheaps, Mr. Frevra has opened up a new vista in the earliest Egyptian architecture, M. JEQUIER is 
revealing the profyund interest of the pyramid-teld of Dahshir—and so on wherever an excavator lias 
been at work. 

Tn regard to books, by far the most notable event ia the appearance of the first pusrt of the Worterhocs 
der dayptiastorn Sprache, the great dictionary of the Egyptian langonage which has been in active prepara- 
tion at Berlin, among scholars of different countries led by Professor Eaman, for twenty-nme years, The 
war and ita consequences have greatly hindered the work and have modified the echeme proposed for its 
publication, but financial help from America has made it possible to produce the dictionary and to dis- 
tribute it at a very moderate price. 

In another department, the casting of « special fount of hieroglyphs drawn by Mr. und Mir. Davirs for 
Dr, Ganouver's forthooming Grummar is a very ituportant event beth fron the artistic and the scientific 
point of view. 

Ancient Egypt, sources of information m4 the New York Public Library, compiled by Ida A. Pratt, under 
the direction of Dr. Richard Gorramt, ia a valuable and conveniont bibliography of Egyptian literatare, 
limited only by such rare works as are not to be found in the library ; it consists of an elaburate sabject- 
catalogme of booka and articles on Ancient, Graeco-Roman, and Coptic Egypt followed by o full index 
aogarding to authors: Cook, Catalogue of the Egyptotogioal library of ©. #. Wilbour (in the Brooktyn 
Institute) is roviewed by Praven in 0.0.2, xxxvitt, (4-040, 

An Index has heen issued to vole, 1-v1 of Sadun Notes and Records, 

We welcome the appearmce of the first livraison of the Renu: de 0 Kyupte Aneienne under the joint 
editorship of M. Béxénrre (whose death ocourred so unexpectedly in Egypt in the spring) and M. CHAssENat. 
Tt is well printed and finely illustrated, and the contents should appeal to students of Grock papyri as well 
4s to Egyptologiats in the narrower sense, — 

Tha first number of the Chronique d Egypte, Bulletin périodique de la fondation egyptologune Heine 
Elisabeth (Deo, 1925) contains « report by M. Carart of the progress of the foundation, and of her work 
in Feypt hy Mlle Wanunoves. The proposal is tuade to concentrate on the monuments of Thebes and 
to publish the late M. Leanatn’s manuscript notes on the Temple of Karnak. 

Mra Quimetn has written another excellent little book for Nile travellora, A Woyferer tu Agypet, full 
of good archaeology and interesting observations, as well as of piquant extracts from oarly travellers. Her 
previous work Ayyption History and Art is reviewed by Rowonn in (0.2, xxix, 254-255, 

Batkin’s Egyptian Papyri and Popyrus-Awating gives an interesting and trostworthy popular aceoumnt 
of Ancient Egyptian, Greek and Roman papyri and cuneiform tablets, oniitting however all mention of the 
Aramaic papyri of Elephantine, 

Patmen, The Secret of Ancient Egypt, which | know only from 4 German review, may interest those 
who like to find Freemasoury and other mysteries in the early monuments. 

In the latest Jadresteriols of the Deutache Orient-Gesellschaft (Mal 1926) we have the good news that 
A memoir on the antiquities of the prehistoric cemetery at Abuatr el-Melek is almoat ready, edited by 
Scuaeer from Mé.cer's material, and thet BorcHannt is preparing a memoir on the dwelling-lonses of 
Tel El--Amarnah. 

G. W. Mureay, An English-Nubian Comparatioe Dictionary, is reviewed by Meryuor in Zeits. f, Bin- 
geborenen Sprache, xvi, 149-151. Laxo finds that Bares is related to Nouba, particularly in vocabulary, 
Barea und Nuba in Hexscuen and Méuuen, Folia ethnoglossion, 1, 21-26, 

Journ. of Egypt, Arch. x01. ay 
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Eoser's finely illustrated Heallerikon der Voryeschichte is being pushed on with great energy, forming 
a most valuable and indeed fascinating work of reference. It is full of articles on or references to Anciont 
Egypt. Since the last report vol. 1, B-D, has been completed with four new parts; vol. rv, first half, Fr—Ge, 
completed with three new parts, second half, Gh-Gy, completed in four parts; vol, v, H, two new parta; 
vol. v1, I—-K], five parte; vol. vn, Kl-, one part. 


(OSHERVATION, 


Prive, Rapport sor les travane de Karnek (1924-1925), in Ann, Serv., xy, 1-3, reports on infiltration 
at Karnak, and Locas, Damage caused by selt at Kurnak, ibid. 47-54, points out the nature and sources of 
the salte and their destructive action, recommending measures for washing ont the salt with clean river 
water, and for chemical and other treatment of the stone surfaces, Perum, as the result of his obacrva- 
tinnw at Naueratis, where a large basin of a depth of twelve fect helow the canal, and still deeper excavn- 
Hons, were kept dry by evaporation, suggests that an experimental basin with banked sides to keep out 
the inundation should be dug at Karnak to test whether such a work would be effective in preserving the 
temple from the effects of flooding, Ancient Ayynt, 1025, 127, 

Work of conservation in the Festal Hall of Tuthmosia 111 revealed Coptic inscriptions and paintings 
which have now been duly treated by varnishing, Prue, Kapport sur les travous de Karnak (1924-1025), 
in dom, Sere., xxv, 10, 


EXCaVaTio“s axp Exrnogatroys. 


Kees. Scraner reviews the principal results of Retwen’s excavations * he takes the view that 
Kerma was a trading station of the Egyptians in a foreign country during the Old and Middle Kingdoms, 
that Hepaefai perhaps visited the place but was pot buried there, and that the great circular tombs were 
those of native princes, not of Kgyptian governors, Djs Augrating vm Aermea in O.L2., 2x1x, 89-98, 

Paras. Second half of the description of the rewuti Meruitic oenetery, GFRIFFITH, Orford Excavations 
in Nubia in Liverpool Awnals of Arehacolagy and Anthropalogy, x11, 57-172; description of other Mersitic 
remains including the fortified enclosure and remnants from « palace, alao scanty Meroitie remains from 
Sanam (Napata), io, iia, xm, 17-87. The first half of the description of the cemetery is reviewed by 
Winnemaxs in 0.0.2. xxrx, 35-38, | 

EXMENNE. Memoir on the Austrian excavations of 1911-12 ip veneteries of the C-group (Middle 
Kingdom), New Kingdom, the Meroitic and the Christian perils, Jowken, Arnenne (Denkechrifien af the 
Vienna Academy, txvm, 1 Abh.), : 
 Enrv. Hesse gives a brief account of his excavations, 1921-1924, ‘Full fdfow in Aegyptus, v1, 245-8. 
The second of his full reports describes the continued clearance west of the temple, The Arab remains 
ocase after the tenth century ; in one part the Graeco-Roman age has been reached, yielding terra-cotta 
statuctios, etc. Toll Kdfou, 1923 et 1024 | Fowilles de (Inet, Fr. Arch, Or., Rapports prelim, Ut, pt, 3), 

Theses, Wer Sané At Dér ol-Modinah clearing was continied in bath the northern and the eee ets 
parts of the necropolis, recovering a number of atelae and showing the disposition of tombs where they had 
been previously exoavated without published record, Bavvknx, Deir al Médineh 1929-1934 (Fouilles. de 
Pinat. Fr. d Arch, Or, Rapporta prélim., tt, pt. 2). The work of 1925 is briefly reported upon by Foroant 
in Comptes Hendys, 1925, 270-277. | 

Canter und Mace, The Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen, 1, is reviowed by Grasviiux in Journal! XI, 342-343. 
LyTicor reports no now excavations during 1924- 1925, but a season of clearing up arrears, The Egyptian 
Expedition 1925-5 (Bult, Motr, Mus, Murch, 1926, Part 1); tid. 5-33, Wrenocn, The Milasuim’a Excava- 
fioma at Thebes, describes the completion of Plans and the oxaminevtion, preservation and despatch of 
antiquities left over from previous years, including a largo series of fine coffins of Dyn, XXT from Dér el- 
Balirt found in 1924, masses of objects from foundation deposits of Hatshepstit, ate epee sass 
queen Neferu with discovery of an access mado specially in Dyn. XVI when the facade was hidden by 
the porch of Matsheprut's tetople, and conmpletion of the clearance of the temple ramp, Dn the tot be chitin 
was again abundant evidence of choating and plundering by the undertakers Ibid., 41-61, Davies, The 
Graphic Work of the Expedition, cleaning and copying the tomb of the vizior User reveated i. senna of his 
election a4 assistant to his father “Amethu, and Interesting scones of foreigners and tribute, 

YEIVIE, the Mowd Ercavatione at fecror, ren a TPE §-25 (Liverpool Aancts af A rehacalogy and Andhra 
pology, x11, 3-16), reports on the continued clearance and repair of the great tomb at Ramose, vizier of 
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Amenophis ITT and Akhenaten, discovered by Mr. Mond in 1924, with « new tomb, 236 (Misa Moss tells 
me that this should be numbered $31); clearance behind the Ramesseum and discovery of the tomb of 
Hat-ay, No. 334, Ewxny, A refief from the Tomb of famine at Thvbes, in Jowrnel, xt, 125, exhibita a fine 
head of the vizier. 

The following tombs can be added to the large survey maps of Thebes, thanks to Mr. Exortnacn’s 
initiative : Dir cl-Medinah, tombs 245-00) discovered by the Institut Frangais in 1924-25, Vew Petals 
for insertion in the Thehan 1-1000 scale mapa in Ann. Sere, XEV, 14-177 (Bavykre), Sheykh ‘Abd el- 
Kurnah and Diri* abu'l-Nagi, tombs 341-344 discovered by Mosn and Emeny, rbid, 230-241 (Davis). 

Mevamir. Foucant reports briefly Dnroron’s clearance of the temple in Comptes Kenaua, 1025, 276. 

Fast Bank. Pu.ter reports on Karnak: 

In the temple of Amin the western quay appear to have been originally « canal, the river now ranming 
at a considerable distance weatward. The avenue of sphinges to the first pylon was of Ramesses IT, re- 
arranged after the time of Painozen of Dyn. XXIL The south-west columns of the hypostyle hall threatening 
to fall, investization of the bases showed that they were set on blocks taken from buildings of Amenophia IV 
of which it is calculated that nearly 170,000 blocks niust have been used for this alone. 

Tn the pylon of Amenophis [TT the chief task was the extraction of the huge roof block of the alabaster 
sanctuary of Amenophia 11 from the foundations; Most of the plain blocks of sandstone were found to 
have been marked for their destination in red paint at the Silsilah quarries, . 

The enclosure wall ou the south of the temple has been cleared revealing new particulars in the plan. 

The blocks of the building of Tirhaka by the Sacred Lake, a temple of Osiris, are being studied by 
Datoron. 

The eastern temple of Ramesses [1 has been made secure. | 

The south facade of Pylon VILL has been cleared and the part in front of the first pylon made intel- 
ligible, At the western entrance the base of the north colossts of Ramesses 1] on the east side was found 
to contain a block of- tha alahaster aanctuary of Amenophis I; this bad boen re-used by Ramesses II to 
make « stele recording his marriage with the Hittite princess and then again re-used to support hia own 
colossus! After this, the most tmpartunt find was of a fragmentary statue of Harmakhis, son of Shabako, 
high priest under Tanutamiin. 

Tn the region north of the Temple of Amin and west of the Temple of Mont, the sebbikhin had revealed 
portions of » building of Apkhoas-Neferebret, daughter of Psanumetichus I, which can be identified as 4 
temple of Osiris * Pameryes." These remsins are now taken eaire of A chapel of Nitocris, her spirrtual 
mother, has been found west of it. Pruner, Aapport mur lee travaur de Koruak (1024-1925), in Ama, Serv, 
xzv¥, 1-24. 

Er‘Amansan. In 1924-5 the excavation of the North Palace waa completed, a large storehouse 
for corn found, and several buildings of the sume age cleared at the extreme north end of the bay ; from 
these last came a statuette of the Old or the Middle Kingdom, Wurrremonn, The Excavations af &T- 
‘Amornah, sotson 1924-5, in Jowrnal, xi, 3-12. 

E1-Hinan, Memoir on the German (Freiburg and Heidelbers) excavations of 1015-1914. The temple 
was in a worse state of ruin than at the time of its discovery twenty years earlier; with Baxrrn’s belp the 
remnants were cleared and the plan recovered. Except thia, only Roman and Christian remains were mot 
with. Ranks, Aoptiache FriedAdfe bei Rardrea welt der Amontempal Scherchonie £ thew EY Mihe, 

Pavytu. At Kim Aushim the University of Michigan has cleared a temple of Serapie(?) and found 
papyri, ote, but the main effort is to recover the topography and history of the town. Boar, The Unirer- 
nity af Michigan's exeapaiana at Laranis 124-5, in fowrnal, X11, 1-21. 

Reports from Miss Carox-THomMPsox on the Jevels, ete of Ptolemaic and prehistoric sites, and from 
Miss GAnDSxER on the govlogy, Arasarch in the Faywm (Anoient Egypt, 1926, 1-4), [tis at o level of about 
200 feet above Birket-el-Kurtin and 50 feet above sea-level that bone harpoons and pottery, the litter very 
ill. preserved owing to salt incrustation, are found in settlements, ate. with typical flints, Carox-Taomrson, 
Preftiminary Report on Neolithic Pottery ant Bone Implements froin the Northern Fagum Desert, Egypt, in 
Man, xxv, 103--150. | 

Lisut, The temple of Sesostris I, probably less utterly destroyed than any other pyramid temple of 
Dyn. XU, has yielded moat of the plan to close study with the help of the analogous Dyn. V temple of 
Sabhu-ret, Lawetxa, The Musewm's Exearetions af Lisht, in Lrrngor's Report of the Egyptian Expedition 
(925-6, 33-10, 

Meururre Nucworotrs, The southern part of the necropolis has been untouched for many years. Tho 
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Service des Antiquités, having resolved to extend its activities here, has confided the investigation of the 
southern half, extending from the aouthernmost atone pyramid (‘rhomboidal pyramid’) of Duhshir to the 
Pyramid of Pepi I at Sakkarah, to M. Jéguren with Mr DusHam as his assistant. 

At Dahshir the avenue to the Pyramid of Sesostria 11] has been examined, It runs obliquely scuth- 
eastward and must have been lofty where the fall of the ground was steep. Here it consists of a stone- 
faced crue brick ramp, originally with passage along the top roofed und sculptured, the ramp enclosed 
between plain erude brick walla, Beyond the foot of the eliff it was pierced by a passage for the road along 
the edge of the enltivation: the bride of the ramp has disappeared entirely, but the spring of a vaulted 
roof to the passage is still visible in the brick side-wally. A similar bridge was found by De Monaan at 
the correspomling position in the avenue of Atmenvenmes 11] though its purpose is onl y now explained, 

The Rhomboidal Pyramid, of magnificent design and workmanship, haa moch of the fine limestorne 
casing in place Some of the passages and the imposing funerary chamber have now heen cleared. The 
junetion of the double enclosure wall with the Approach is rounded like the ingles in the buildings around 
the Step Pyramid and it is certain that the building is older than Dyn. TV. 

At Sakkiirah, the Mastabat ol-Farin proves to have been the burial place of Shepseakaf, the successor 
of Menkauri? ut the end of Dyn. TV; built of local limestone it was casod with fine limestone from Tarah 
except the lowest course*of red granite. Tho foundations are traceable and the remains of the approach 
are considerable ; the south and east sides of the mastala and « dubstantial length of the approach are mow 
clear, Priests of Shopacskaf of the Middle Kingdom were buried in small brick tombe east of the temple. 
Everything was plundered and a statue of the king in black schist reduced to very small fragments at a 
very early date. Jéquren, Mapport pretimineire sur lea fouilles exdoutios on 1924-1925 dana la partie méri- 
dionale de la werropate mempiite, in dan, Sery,, xxv, 65-75, 

In another place Jéquien tells ns that the identification of the king was due to finding a fragment of a 
has-relief of Dyn. XIT showing his funerary cult, followed by the discovery of f ragiients of a statue, one of 
which had remnants of « cartouche -baf, He suggests that Shepasskal, like Userkaf who succeded him, 
was considered heretical and consequently the casing of his pyramid waa temoyad early, probably by 
Pepi IT; but his cult waa revived by a butcher's family in Lyn, XII ae # private speculation, no doulst 
profitably to themselves. He makes further the interesting suggestion that the object of thes vast 
Pyramids, as of the vast funerary temples of u later tine, way to impress the people with the influence 
which such mighty kings would have with the eoda, and ao cause future generations to continue addressing 
their prayers and offerings to them even if their Proper endowments were confiscated or misappropriated ; 
in abort, the pyramids were a means to insure the happy existenoe after death of the kings who built them, 
and were not mere monuments of vanity, Le Mastahat-ol-Faracwn et le culte funeraire de eialaf in 
Comptes Rendus, 1985, 251-261, 

In the northern half of the hecropolis Mr. Finta continues his laboura. The two stepped mastaleas 
north east of the Step Pyramid are probably of the princesses Intkuns and Hutephernebti, alread y known 
from romaine found at Heliopolis by Somtapanenit: in the rubbish are fragments of many atelae with 
their nauer, the name of the king and the symbol of Anubis, probably boundary atelae thrown away after 
the buildings were constructed. Near by, agninat the north wall of the pyramid, was a serdab with a 
statue of the king, of life sige and hearly perfect. West of this was a ratip leading up to a terrace on 
which are traceable the foundations of a chapel, The pyramid itsalf had bem cused with fine limestone, 
Rubbish from au macient clearing of the chambers yielded fragments wf vases, miny bearing inscriptions 
of earlier kings. The blue tiles whic were in two of the chambers had beon held in place by fibre (nut be 

South east of the pyramid was a rectangular court of rubble walling with o series of small poofless 
chapels built agninst the walla, and at the north end a chamber with four stitues, probably of the king and 
Goats wth the-two' princeoen, Over: the thapels wea an Upper storey, the facade of which had fluted 
pilasters with very remarkable capitals of two leaves turned downwards. On the west side of this -was 
sriuine sh sig onan ins e Throughout, the Workinanahip and sculpture is fine and shows that there: 
mint already have been a long tradition of stont tuwsonry, but the design isin most cases different 
Suything that appears subsequently. Fier, Kresnations of the Department of Antiyuitivs at the Step 
Pyramid, Saggara (1084-1925), in Ann, Serv,, XEV, 149-159. 

Giram. A pew survey of the Great Pyramid haa heap thade, After Necessary excavation ‘of certain 
Pointy St Geeroboenie the: acrvey af Flinders Perare made in 188] under tuch worse conditiona: but it 
is now found that the-east face shows u difference of ubout 2 degrees in orieutation from the rectangle 
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given by the other sides. Exokteacn, Precis of the surery af Egypt, Paper No, 39, by J. A, Coie, on the aise 
aud orientation of the Great Pyramid, in Ana. Serv. xx¥, 187-178. 

In the spring of 1925 the work of Josken’s Austrian expedition, suapendod since 1914, waa resumed, 
the object being to complete the plans and other records of ita previous work in the necropolis weat of the 
Great Pyramid, A new house also had to be built, and all on slender resources (partly provided by 
Hildesheim); but with their customary diligence and efficiency, between March 1 and May 1) Professor 
Josxee and two architects (Hotry of Vienna and Héuscwen of Hanover) completed their plans, copies af 
inscriptions, photographs and drawings, und removed and packed the sculptured chapel of a mastaba of 
Dyn, IV destined for the Pelizius Museum in Hildesheim. Naturally some deterioration and loss hod 
taken place through the weathering of eleven years, JuNKEn, Bericht tiber die dgyptische Expedition im 
Frilijahr 1925, in Anceiger of Vienna Acad. 1995, 147-154. A second expedition took place from Jan, 4 to 
Apr. 9, 1928 ot the joint expetise of the Vienna Academy, the Peliziius Museum and Leipsig, STErsponrr 
and other Germans taking part in the work. The excavation was completed toa distance of 400 metres 
west of the Pyramid of Cheops; it proved thut a broad area was left vacant behind the pyrumid during 
Dyn. TV (when many mastabas were built beyond) but was afterwards occupied by mastabas. Tho finds 
included statues and uninscribed surcophagi, and the tombe and their inscriptions will enable the historian 
to follow the fortunes of some prominent families; The great prize was the mastaba of Kayemankh of the 
end of Dyn, V with interesting scenes and inscriptions, eapecially in’ the fully decorated sarcophagus 
chamber, Junker, Vorldujige Bericht wher die Vierte Grabung tei den Pyramide von Gizeh, hid, LOZ, 

The Minor Cemetery at Giza, by Frenne, is reviewed by Waeszinsni, O.0.2., XXVIN, BAB-500, 

Asv Rawdsa, Complete clearance of the group of mustabas nearest to the village ehowa it to have 
been a local cemetery independent of Zadefré's pyramid, being both earlier and later, Much of the site was 
oceupied by very large mastabas of rabble with stone containing-walls and pits. The surviving inscriptions 
and sculptures are unhappily very scanty, and everything had heen plundered, Bissox be LA Hoque, 
Abow-Roash 192) (Foulles de l' Inst, Fr. Arch. Or. Rapporte Préliminatres, 1, pt. 1). 

| Posnioation or Texts, 

(a) From sites ta Egypt, ete. 

Toenes. Wet Bank The fourth volume of the magnificent Mobb de Peyater Tytws Memorial series of 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, is devoted to the Tomb No. 181, known formerly as Le Tombeaw aes 
Graveurs, in whieh the colours are particularly well preserved, Mr. Davis suggests that the two sculptors 
Apuki and Nebamifin were united in the tomb as having married the same faithful wife Henetnofret. 
Davies, The Tomb of tire sculptors at Thebes, 

Mrs. Davies and Dr, Gannisce have published Tie Tomb of Muy, Viceroy of Vubia on the reign of 
Tutcnthameun, No, 40, « fine monograph with all the scenes and inscriptions that can be collected belong- 
ing to this celebrated but now much injured tomb. 

 Bacvkee publishes a selection from nearly two bundred stelas found in clearing the temple of Dér el- 
Medinah in 1912: they belonged to the people of the necropolis and record the worship of « great variety 
of divinities, @Quelgucs atiles trowetes par M. EB, Baraize & Deir ol Médineh (Ann, Serv, xxv, 76-00), 

Hast Bonk, Karnak. Statue of the high priest Harmakhis found by PIuurr, naming (probably as bis 
mother and his sister) two princesses, ‘Tbekenamiin and Paitankh-arnty the wife of Tanutamin, LerEeyRe, 
Le grand pritre Pdmon Marmakhis et dewx reines de fa AX Ve dynastic (ibid, 25-33); short version of 
the miarringe of Ramesses [1 with a Hittite princess, also found by Pruuet, id, One version abregee da fo 


Stile du Mariage” (ibid., 34-45). 
Anypos. Statue of a general, dating after Psammoetichus U, Warswright, Statue of Horus, son of 


Aharu and Mer-w-neith-it-« (ibid, 259-261). 
Nac! ep-Dés. Stelae with debased inseriptions of the period between the Old and the Middle Kingdom, 
id., Three stele from Nag! ed Dwir (ibid., 163-166), 

‘Siwan. The tomb of a prophet Pa-thout, of a lute period with acanty inscriptions from the Book of the 
Dead, the only inscribed tomb hitherto found in the Oasta, STErspOREY, Ein dgyptischea Grab in Siwa, in 
Zeiteche, f. lig. Spr, txt, 94-08. | am me 

Beteax (Bothshan), From a good photograph in the World newspaper, Moner publishes the second 
steln of Seti I found by Fisnen. It is dated in year 1, the year of his expedition against Cannan in the 
reliefs at Karnak. ‘The stela records the capture of three cities, Hamat, where the rebellion centred, 
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Bethshan itself and Yenoam ; another city named Pahira took part in the rebellion, and Reliob seems to 
hove remained fiithful. Perhaps in this campaign, perhaps later, Seti 1 penetrated east of the Jordan into 
the Hauran and along the Orontes to Kadesh, in both of which places his monuments have been found, 
La campagne de Séi au nord du Carmet in Rev, de VEg, Ane, 1, 18-30, 

(6) From meseunia, 

Cathe, Second fascicule of Lacau, Sales du Nouvel #ingpire, in the Cutalogue, containing the inscrip- 
tions of 122 atolae, | 

The third and completing volume of Laxae and Scaaren, Grab- usd Denkateine des Mittleren Meieha, has 
been supplied hy Laxar, containing much needed indexes, 

Hinpesneim, Partivulars of a find of aixty-six Ramesside tablets believed to be from Horbet, dedicated 
by soldiers and officiuls to a Variety of deities, and no less than fity-five of thom to stutues of Ramesses IT, 
The most notable, dedicated by a certain Mosi, is sculptured with remarkable apenes, including one of the 
distribution of gold collars, ete. as rewards by the king, Some, ready made, had nit been taken by 
dedicators. They must have come from some place where there was a military colony with a shrine for 
the king's atatie Romnen, Aamses tS ale Cott, in Zeitechr, f. dig, Spr., Lx, 57-67, 

Beauw, ANTHes reviews Roengn's completion with indexes of the Agyptucke Inachriften awa den 
Staatlichen Museen cv Berlin in O.L7., xxx, 131-123. J 

Transcript and interpretation of a difficult legal papyrus of Dyn, VI from Elephantine, Sebekhotp 
produces a deed purporting to be made by Woser and giving hia wife, children and estate th Sebekhoty for 
the benefit of Woser's children in dua proportion ; one of the sons, Thau, denies that Woser ever nuule 
auch 4 deed and apparently claims all. The decisinn is that if witnesses can he produced to swear to the 
genuineness of the dovument, the property, ete. ia to remain in the honse of Sebekhotp in trust: if not, it 
shall go to Than, Serag, Ein Prozessurteit ai dem alten fieich, in Zettechr, Jf. ag. Spr, uxt, 67-70. 

Panis. New reading from the original of 9 papyrus published long ago by Masreno, Peer, Two 
Lighteenth Dynasty Letters, Papyrus Lowore, $250, in Journal, xi, 70-74, 

Hague, Small monument of the New Kingdom in the now Scheurtecr Museum with a wuique dedica- 
tion to the Seven Hathors, Bissova and Bion, Fine Wethung an die sehen Hathoren, in Zeitechr, fo dg. 
Spr., LX, 83-03, 

Loxpox. Whmsztwski reviews Haut, Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae ete, in the British 
Museum, Part vit, in OL,Z, EXVIII, 643-844 . 

Au excellent edition of the Teaching of Amenophia with translation, commentary and index, Lawson, 
Das Weisheitebuch des Amonemope (Kgl. Danae Videnakobernes Selskab, Hist..tol. Meddelelser, x1, 2). 

An oracle papyrus, BM, 10335, transcript by Dawsox, Journal, x1, 247-248; see below p. 299, 

(ce) MMiseelfaneous, 

A fine relief in 4 private collection in Paris naming Nefert-ibt, possibly a daughter of Snefru, Bonevx, 
Cn bes-relief au nom d'une princease rayate ce fa 1 Ve dyneatio, in Rev. ae P Ey. A ne, 2 51d : 

Borcvasnr rearranges the blocks from Neuserrét's Sun-temple regarding the sd-fostival, finds frag- 
taente of sd-festival scenes of Amenophia III built into the Karnak temple of Chona (which he states is 
contracted entinly of blocks from other temples), and points out that the building discovered by Furr 
on the south-east aide of the Step Pyramid is ‘markably like the representations of the sed-festival kal 
Jubilinmabilder in Zeitechr, £, ag. Spr,, LX, 30-5], 

Texts of the great historical inscription of Amenophia IL with glossary, Kumwrz, Diener tiles iP dase 
phie LF, Seles of Awusie ef f Llephentine, 

Kuents having noted that blocks in the quay of Elephantine published by De Moncax preeerred fax: 
ments of the text of the marriage of Ramesuns [] with a Hittite princess, M. Lacat examined the originals, 
discovering another block from the same, and re-collated both the great stela of Abusimbal and the new 


Ana, Serv, r2¥, 181-238. 

(df) Mieratic, 

A Intter, brief but complete, found in a building in the enclosure of the Stop Pyramid, complains of the 
waate of time in taking men from the quarries +t Turuh across the river to the Residence to draw their 
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clothing; it is finely interpreted by Gusx, A Sith Dynaaty letter from Suqqura, ii Ann, Serr,, X2v, 
242-255. 

Republication of a papyrus of accuunte of the time of Amenophia IIL The state which appears in it 
was a theoretioal unit of value in the Old Kingdom, but at this time was incorrectly and loosely used as a 
weight or measure for metals of different values, and having oat its peculiar significance soon fall into 
disuse, valuation being made by the defen and date of silver until coined money was introduced, WEULL, 
Danité de valeur Shat ef le papyrus de Boutay Vo, U1, in Rev, oe Eg. Ane., 1, 45-87. 

fe) Dematic, 

A. number of specially interesting ostraca and other short or fragmentary ducuments are published by 
SPrEcELBERG, Demoticn, 1 (Site. Bavarian Acad, 1925, Abh. (), preparatory to his promised Dictionary. 


UF) Merottic, 
: Forty ostraca from Faras, six from Buhen ( Halfa) and one from Dakkeh, Goorerry, Meroitic Steeles, ¥ 
(Journal, x1, 218-224), 


History. 

The firat volume has appeared of J. pn Monaan's posthumous. work, Za préhistotre orintate, with tlie 
sub-tithe, Generate. 

Sir Flinders Para claims that early settlements of man datable to about 15000 no, with Hints of 
Sulutrian type, ivory, and thin hard hand-male pottery have been found at Badiri on the east honk of 
the Nile and in the Fayydm, contrasting with the European culture of tho same age; at Kau fossilised 
bones of man and hippopotamua come from the gravels of the “anctent Nile," apparently pre-Chellean, 
Perux, Early Man in Egypt, in Man, xxv, 129-120. Itis expluined that boads and 4 pin or borer of copper 
were found in the graves of the “ Badarian" predynastio Egyptians; the “ Badarian” eulture is closely 
related, expecially in the pottery, to that of the Nubians; the skulls, wccording to Dr. Dermy, are 
essentially the same as those of predynastic Egyptians but with negroid tendencica, BRoxtow, arly Mun 
iis Egypt, ibid., 168. Pernte's Solutrian dating for Badarian is eritivised by Bewxrrt, Arwheeofogteal! 
Notes, ibid., xxvt, 10 and Pernix replies, The Badorian Civilisation, ibicL, 4. : 

Prof. Caxistiax has continued hia study of the Nakidah-culture in a chapter on its relation to western 
Asia and the Aegean, Die Beciehungen der Nagedakultur in Agypten 2x Vorderanion und zur Agitia 
(Mitte, a. Anthropol, Gea, ia Wien, Lv), SCHARFF, in reviewing it, rejects his acutely argued and elaborate 
th that the Nuléidah civilisation waa foreign and followed on the Old Kingdom instead of native and 
prehistoric as ia now generally held, 0.0.2, xxix, 255-262, See also below, p. 301. 

Fanta combats the interpretation of the Edf myth and the snewnt festival of ‘Smiting the Anu’ os 
concerning a Semitic conquest of Eyypt, and brings forward linguistic evidence to prove that the Egyptian 
language was not subject to Semitic influence in remote times, but that Egyptian and Semitic are of 
commen (and probably African) origin, So afeune leggende intorne alle invusiont semitiche nell! Egitto 
predinastioo, tn Mivista dt Antropologia, xXVU (15 pp. }. 

Mouser, Le Nil et lu civilisation égypticnne, is a complete history touching every branch of Egyptology, 
with bibliography and index. Sir Ernest Bone has published The Dtoetere ow the Wile, a snetessor to 
a little hook of the same name written forty years ago, now rewritten andl groatly enlarged, ‘T. , AtLnx 
reviews Wetuatt, A Hutory of the Phardoha, , in Amer, Journ, of Sem, Lang, Xu, 213, 

A. Ween has written a long article on cultural and sociological questions, Awl furessiologiache 
Versuche: Dus alte Agypten und Babylonien, in Arehee fir Soriufumaenachaft und Nosialpoliik, wv, 1-50. 

Pernt, dacient Egyptians, forming No. 11 in Herbert SreNcen's Descriptive Sociology, tabulates and 
classifies the resulta of an enormous amount of renting and research, Prrate continues his classified list 
of Egyptian titles, The Rulers in Aneient Egypt, 1925, 70-88; The Cultirators and their Land, ibid., 
105-110; Supplies ane Defence, ibid., 1926, 15-28. 

Ed, Meven has brought up to date his discussion of the chronology of Babylonia from the new material 
obtained since 1913, and of Egypt in view of Boncaaenr's work of 1917, wherein a much longer chronology 
for the dynastios waa advocated, a scheme which Mevea rejects. [Ne dltere Chronologia Bahyloniens, Assyriens 
une Agyptena, Nachtreg sum ersten Banate dea Geschichte dea Altertuma, 

Mrs. Bavwrow has drawn and published a remarkable series of portraits represemting fourteen of the 
moat famous Kings aud Queens of Ancient Egypt wod derived from a study of their ancient representations 
and of their mummies when still extant, with careful consideration of contemporary dress and ornament, 
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With each portrait is a historical note, by Eeyptologista such as Professor Dreasten and Professor Perr, 
Reviewed in Ancient Egypt, 1996, 25, and by Dawson in Asiatic Review, 1998, 233, | 

For Jéqurer’s views on Shepacalaf sec above, p. 200. Gavurarer in Ann. Serv., xxv, 178-180 seems 
finally to sattle the position of Zadefret in Dyn. TV immediately before Khafre’, from a new tomb of 
Dyn. V at Glzah, Le Kot Zadefrd auccessewr dmndiid dle KAowfou-KAeope. | 

CHassinat, Lo Princesse Noubemtebh, in Rev. del Ey, Ane,, i, 192, adds two objects bearing the name 
of this princess of the Middle Kingdom to the one previously known, 

Mrs. Raxsom-Wrultams publishes The Cylinder Seal of a Ning Userkerst, probably of Dyn. XIV, in the 
Edwin Smith collection at New York, Zeitechr, 4g. Spr., uxt, 81-82, 

FE. M. Guest writes'on Women's Hitless in the Middle A agiom in Ancient Eoypt, 1026, 46-50, 

The second edition af STEINDORFF, Die Bliitesait aes Phcraonmrciches, a history of Dyn. XVIII, is 
tnuch énlarged from the original work of twanty-five yours ago, re-written and with ilies entirely new 
illustrations, many of which are coloured. Reviewed by Kina in Zettechr. af Dentschen Morgqent. Gea, v, 
215-216, 

BLAcKMAS, Lvvor anal ity Tempter, is reviewed by Guaxvinne in Journ, x1, 343-344. This work has 
received the honour of being translated into German by Rompen under the title Pos Aundert-toriga Thehen 
with the substitution of goud photographs for the rther characterless Hustrations of the original, 

Caraut, Thebes: La gloire d'un grand’ peas, ia reviewed by Haun in Jouraul, xt, 128, and hy 
T, Gi, AtLeay in Amer. Journ. af Sem. Lang. xutt, 139-140, 

Wot reviewing Prin, Mut-em-wija, Dio Mutter dmenhatep's (Amenophin’) I, which tries to prove 
that she was not the princess of Mitanni wedded by Tuthmosis [V', considers the argument untenable, 
Gf.2., XX, 14-35. 

GRIFFITH, Stela in honour of Aimenophis LIS ane Tage from Tele af meraah, in Journal, xr, 1-2, 


transmission of inheritance to. be followed. Loyal Inheritance in the XEXtA Dynasty in Ancient Egypt, 


Iu the Cunbridye Anotent History, vola. 110 and iy have been published representing Egypt from 
Dyn, XX1 to XXVO, the perio of the Ansyrinn, Babylonian and Persian Empires, : 

Srikcenuens has written a valuable little book on the oredibility of Herodotaus' anontint of Eyryyrt. 
Die Glaubwiirdighet won Herodota Bericht iher Agypten im Lickts dep daypticken Dew bndiler, 

Mowrer vonsiters that the harvest depicted in the InAgnificent tomb af Petosiris, taking place in the 
athit season, would date the tomb to 500460 no. ie in the reien of Darins ot Xerzez, und that some 
features in the scenes can be interpreted ag Porsian, Note sur le tombecrn oe Petosirvis in Hee, A roleotogigue, 
V* ser,, xx1m, 161-181. 

EWRENHENG, Alexander wndd Agupten (Beihefte = Alten Orient), shows Egypt's Place in Alexander's 
achome of empire and hig doings there; his viait to Egypt was the turning pelnt in his political outlook, 
towards the government of the world by a Greek. | | 

SPIEGELUERG retranslates and comments on the trilingual decree in honour of Ptolery IV after the 
hatte of Raphin, making several improvements on Sora’ version af the demotic, the esd preserved 
text. Bettritge ur Erildrung des mewen dreieprachigen Mricsterdebretes on Ekyen der Prolometos Phitopator 
(Sit2b, Boyer. Abad, 1925, 4. Abb.\, with « supplementary tote on the group afti in demuatia, 

The articles Stemiophris and Smendea in AULY-Wistowa, Eneyelopusdie. are by Kees, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Two of the six projected volumes have appeared of a Tory important and asive undertaking b 
Ditinnate te nate of geographical names found in Rgypitan toate iuditing Vhaia of place aierek 
fhetionnaire dew nome geographiques, When it is remenihered that Lavauca'’s DHictionueajre Géoographi. 
with its Suppldment was published forty-five yours ago, and did not contain the foreign names, ¢) 
is obvious of this courageous and well-planned compilation with ita: 
which are of handy size, reach to thy letter Jf 

GW. Munnar contributes an important Paper.on Tht Roman Roads and Statins in ‘Devert 
of Zoypt in Jonrnal, x1, 128-150 + in part they coincided with ADEN Reycitinn Voude ot anne 
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now, to quarries and to ports on the Red Sea:—an interesting Mustrated study bya member of the Desert 
Survey of the Egyptian Government, correcting some identifications and adding new ones, 

Aur identifies Ishkhupri, the scene of Esarhoddon’s defeat of 'Tirhaka, with Wes/er)khepru, the city of 
Seéthos (1; it is possibly identical with Raamses which may perhaps be sought at Pakis, Jihupri, 0.12, 

Grorrrran writes on PathorasDalharde- Fora in Geography aed History in the Meroitio and Christian 
periods of Lower Nubia, substituting Bakhards for Bagrish, the reading of the older Arabic name hitherto 
current, Jocrmal, x1, 250-258, 

Articles on Egyptian geographical names, Latopolis to Letopolis and Sile to Sncragdua mona in Pavcr- 
Wissowa, Encyclopordie, are by Kerns. 


Foreics EeLaTions. 

The publication of the second purt of Waeszissnr's Atlas sur altdgyptiocken Aufturqerhichte has bean 
continued by the issue of the seventh livraison of twelve large photographic plates with explanations, 

Sir Arthur Evaws has contributed an important paper on The Barly Vitorio, Lityan and Lgyptian 
relations with Minoan Crete (from prehistoric times to the Old Kingdom) to the Journal af the A. Anthro, 
Fugtitute, wv, 199-228. The Hurly Colonists of the Meciferranean by Rexnet, Hanns in Bulletin of the 
Jolin Rylands Library, Manchester, x, 330-361, is a curious speculation, seeking early Arabian colonies in 
Egypt and elsewhere through place-names, Kanracomna reviews Kosten, Schifadrt wil Handelaverkehr 
dep datlichen Mittelmeares hin 3. vend ©. Jahritusend e. Chr, in O02. xxim, 331-342, and Binangn reviews 
Werner, Die Stratenwelt des Mittelmecres in der Prithzeit dea Griechentuma, ibid., 332-244, 

The figure of a monster composed of two foreparts united is found in Egypt, throughout the Noar Enat 
and in China, Minuen, Weaderungen eines altorientatiechca Motiv, in 0,L20, xxvii, TR5-700, 

WiEpEmany describes an Egyptian glaged plaque with Eye of Horus, remarkable as having beer found 
at Bonn, Bin dgyptisches Amulett ava Bonn in Bonner Jahrbiicher, 180, 193-198, 


Asia, 

Dr, Masronwax’s address to the Palestine Exploration Fund, on the archacological sites visited by the 
recent International Congress in Syria and Pulestine, contains some interesting remarks on the Egyptian 
ae enta A cartouche of Sheshong has been found by Fiswer on a stone slab at Megiddo; and the 
four Egyptian tablets of Ramesses IT on the Nahr el-Kelb, originally protected by folding doors, appear to 
have been dedicated to Amin, Rot, Ptah and Seth respectively, like the four divisions.of the army, 2.4%, 
Qin. St, Lai, 117-135, 

Jmat has written a little book on the struggles of Babyloninna, Egyptians, Hittites, Tsraclites, 
Assyrians, ete. Der Kampf um Syrien-Paldstina im Ortentalischen Altertum (Der Alte Orient, xxv, 4). 

Fa: nt has contributed an important paper to the Journal, x11, 80-00, attempting to combine 

havological with literary evidence to throw light on the darkness of Agypt and Syria in the Firat 
Futermedtiate Period. The deserta of the Sinai peninsula and the poverty of Palostine shut in Egypt on the 
north-east: Egypt hud no intercourse with those countries except for protecting its own frontier amd for 
mining expeditions to Sinai until pressure from behind drove the Semites upon Egypt about Dyn. VI (the 
campaigns of Una were to punish or repel these encronchments). On the other hand, the Egyptians made 

peditionsa hy sea to Bybloa to obtain woud, and although they made no permanent settlement there, they 
built a temple to thi: local yoddess, giving to her the name of their own goddess Hathor. The foreign 
firessure continuing, these expeditions ceased ot the beginning of the reign of Pepi IT (it was probably 
then that the Egyptian temple at Byblos was burned and destroyed). The pressure probably originated in 
Northern Syria or in Cappadocia and brought with it the art of the button seals, and the growing weakness 
of Egypt resulted in this foreign element getting the npper band with Dyn. VILL. 

Serug reviews all the work done on the “Sinai inscriptions,” considering that they are in the alphabet 
which gave birth to the Phoenician and that the Sinai alphabet was invented by the Hyksos in Egypt. 
The attempted decipherments of Gunman and the supposed discovery of the name of Moses or of Manasach 
ire without any sort of reasonable foundation, Die wiaenachastliele Bedeutung der Petri¢achen Sinaifunde 
vind die angeblichen Mosesceugnisee in Zeitechr. d. Deut. Morgent. Ges, NR, v, 24-54. Gartme replies 
Hjatiepiu wna die Sincischrifidenkwaler, ibid., 137-150, with Nechwort by Spran, ibid. 151-153, Posongs 
reviews Guriun, Althebrifiacte Jnschriften vom Sinai, in Ancent Agypt, 1925, 88-90, with note by F[linders] 
P(erate] on the signa visible and those required by GaimMeE's reading, in a test case. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, x11. Bis) 
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Dossaup in Syria, v1, 473-5 reviews GAUTHIN, Dictionnaire des nome (Mographiques, 1, with suggestions 
for identification of names in Syria, In an article Samaria aw tenga d’Achab, a, Lea renseignements 
geograpligues, ibid, vit, -23, the same scholar discusses Fisnen’s stela of Sethos I from Beisan, pointing 
out that there are two place-nanes Yonoah in the Old Testament, and that Yenoam on the stela is the 
southern one. 

Pyetos, Mowrer describes tha antiquities from the tombs contemporary with Dyn, XII. They 
contained objects of Egyptian manttficture, others imiteting Egyptian work, and others again of Syrian 
design. Among the lust are Syrian scimitars and one of these from Tomb Il of the time of Amenemmos [V 
is inseribed “the governor Yepshomuib son of Tbishemu ® in hieroglyphs. The father’s name can now be 
reougnised in a cartouche with ill-engraved hierogiyphs on a sheil-shaped pendant from Tomb No, I which 
is of the time of Amonémmes ITT. Jar phénicien au NVITfe sitele avane J-C.4 Paprés lea récentes 
tronvaiifes cle Byblos in Monwments at memotres oe VAcad, d. Enscr. (Pit), XXVIl, 1-29; reviewed by 
Doseaup in Syria, vi, 199-200, Note of the fourth season's work, abbreviated from Moxters report in 
Comptes renee, 1924, iid, 201-202, In 188) Wirorwasy copied at Naples the cartouche of Osorkon | 
on a fragment of » statue which has now been purchased by the Louvre. The fragment is of stone of Gebal 
Ahmar near Cairo, o material already found inscribed with the cartouche of Oserkon at Byblow by Mowricr, 
and it has three lines of Phoenician writing round the cartouche on the chest, o dedication by Elileal 
king of Byblos to the goddess of the city. Dossavn, who publishes it, considers it to represent the 
dedication by the king of Byblos-of a statue of his suzerain, the Pharnoh of Egypt, and pointa out the 
important historiml conclusions to he drawn for the history of Dyn. XXTI and for Biblical history. He 
ole gives a revised translation of the inscription of Ahiram, Drasairp, Dedhicaes Punt statue fOsorkon J 
par ATiba'ed, rod de Byblos, ibid. 101-117, Baven fomituents on this and the other inacriptiona of Byblos, 
tne neve Tnachrift ava Byblos in (.L.é, SEtx, 14-166, Graow offers new readings of the insoriptions of 
Ahiram and suggests that Ahiram waa never king, but that his son had been made king by Pharmoh, and 
that Phomoh continued to enercise the right of chodsing the king of Byblos even in Dyn, XXII, iWVote ter 
lea inacriptions PAdiram in Bull. Taste. Aros. Fr, x2¥1, 1-15, 

Beisan. 

The American Excavations at Briain are briefly described by S. A. Ofoox] in PEF, Qu. St., 1926, 
23-80. Four temples have been found, two of Ramesses II, ono of Seti | and one of Aimenophis LL or IV, 
all dedicated to Astarte, ibiul, 01, 

On the peoples of Asia Minor and the first Appearince of the Indoe-Germanic people in history, with 
several references to Esyptological discovery, Ed. Muvek, Dis Volkatame Kleinasions, daa erate Auftraten 
dar Indogermanen in der Geschichte und die Probleme threr Aushreitung, in Sitsh. of the Berlin Acadamy, 
1025, 244-260. 

Rumuwadna is to be placed in Cilicia in agreement with Sidney Surru’s view and not on the Black Sea 
in accordance with common opinion, Baron, The Site of zuwadna, in Liverpool Annals, Xi, 173-174 and 
Gorse, who quotes new evidence that It was on the gulf of Tasos, Div Lays von Kiviwatwas in Baitsche, 


Chapters by Hatt, fernel and the Hurrounding wationa, and by 8, A. Coon, The religious environment of 
Jaraed, are contained in Peakn, The People and the Book, essays on the (eal Testament. | 

Buackmas contributes 4 chapter on Te Pealms inthe Light of Egyptian ressarch (with o note on 
PP. At-xiv) to Siprrson, The Peutuines, inaisting on the influence of Semitic peoples on Egyptian thought. 
CHESSMANN points ont various sources utilised. either silently or avowedly, in the Biblical proverbial litera- 
ture and disctisse: the means of intercommutication of ideas and literatures among the nations, Egypt 
taking the lead in civilised life, Jsraels Sere wertahady im Aisemmenhang thar Walelétennbsar y MEY 

Jack, The Date of the Brodus, js a well-informed book, showing how the Exodus can be plused about 
1450 Bc. the occupation of the mountainous parts of Palestine by the Khabiri (Hebrews) not interfering 
Fe Ce Can er enide: Phuarnohi along tho ciast toad. Wika: argues that “So (Seve) 
Se Oe ee tee sibe tartan of Exypt* defeated by Sargon in 730 BC, tiust have been the viceroy 
appointed for Egypt by Piankhi; the defrat of Raphia would put an ond to Piankhi's RS in Exypt, 
Heoesad tating Shiahako's reconguest, The reldtioues of Egypt to Jerae! and Fuck ia the age of Jeaiak ae 
Ancient Eoypt, 120, 5153, F ULEERTON, /auiad's attitude in tht Séumacderih Cumpaign, in Amer, Journ. of 
Aen. Leong., ILI, 1-25, disci snes thre part played by Egypt and Ethiopia, r 
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Philological discussion of the equation Khabiri=Hebrews, Orrez, Zer [ohirw-frage, in Zettechr, f 
Assyriologic, xxvii, 29-103; Navinie, The Egyptian Nome of JompA, making ita title, “the heal af the 
mucred college,” in.Jowrnal, x0, 16-18. 

“Hats, A jasper group of a tiow and bull fighting, from ef-Amarnal, in the Beitiah Museum, in dvurnal, 
1, 159-161, « fine object formerly attributed to Crote by Dr. Hat but now rather to Syria. ‘Tho fragmen- 
tory cuneiform tablet found by Peer at Tell el-‘Amarnah is bilingual, showing Egyptian and Babylonian 
tumerals from 3-10 and other more doubtful words, Sidney Sarria and Gann, A cwsedform vooalulary of 
Egyptian words with Additional nate by Peet in Journal, xt, 230-240, Muncen, Studies in the Tell el- 
Amorada fotters, in J. Soe, Or, Res, 1x, 241-248, lands and peoples, Sutu, Alashia, Qatna, Gubla ( Byblos’, 
Sa-Gnas, 

Bou deseribes Two fetters to Abinaton, Xing of Egypt found at Tell el--Amarnah {= Kxcprzow 15 and 
163) and recently acquired by the Museum, Audi, Metr, Jfwe, of Art, xx1, 168-176, 

Baven suggests that when Unarmdin was with the prince of Byblos, “the shadow of his fan” was pun- 
ningly taken as “the shadow of Pharaoh,” Aten pAdntkiesher Wortoits im Heieehericht des Ua-Amun? in 
(.£2., XXVI01, 571-572. 

Kuenrz in preparing an edition of the poem describing Ramesses [1's fonts at the Battle of Kadesh haa 
found four new texts and collated the old ones. The “Valley of the CaxA” or ‘spruce fir, in the Story of the 
Two Brothers, is mentioned in it as on the way to Kadesh, Une nowvelle édition du“ Potme de Pentaowr™ in 
Comptes Readwa, 1925, 242-246 ; Dussacn, iid. 240, would identify it with the valley of the Eleutherna. 

EreLer supports the equistion Menfiu=Phoenicians, The name is not found in the Semitic language 
but may have had o Semitic origin “the settled folk"; in Egyptian it might mean “the carpenters,” 
Agyptich Faker, Grischiach Gauvices in Zeitechr, of. Deut, Morqeni, Gea, N.F., ¥, 154-100. 

A doubtfal word in Srrmorinere's Mfieratie Popyri and tstrcea may be a Hebrew word for " razor,” 
Boxm, Mifprt, in O02. xxvii, 672, Zadi (= Palestine) means “dry land,” and fert=“wild boar” in 
Semitic, Kinuen, Agyptiscs déhj—asyrisch enhja. Agyptisch hdr-t und donancdih hazte=“ Wildschwein,” in 
OL, xxix, 2-4, ‘yn, ‘age “ring-stand,” jar stand =Heb. ‘gy! Kemmn, A Semitic loan-eord in Egyptian, 
in Amer. Jowra. Sem. Lang, xu, 205-208, 

Africa. 

Hostisqrosp suggests parallels with Egyptian customs, ete, in Kenya and Uganda, Agype in Afric, 
in Ancient Agypt, 1025, 95-99, and writes On the connection betwen Eyypt and the Mami-Nandi group of 
Est Africa, ibid, 1926, 10-11. 

PROLOLaiy. 

Of the great Berlin dictionary, the preparation of which began nearly thirty years ago, the first part 
has now bean published, Exwaw und Gaarow, Werterbuch der dgyptiachen Sprache: Erate Lieferung, It 
takes the form of (1) a vocabulary much like the small manual dictionary (Hundwirterbuch) of the same 
editors, showing the various meanings and spellings of exch word and the periods to which it and they 
belong (this part is in autograph to save the enormous cost of variable hieroglyphic type), and (2) printed 
references to published or origital texts (to be followed when complete by a German index of meanings). 
The york hii ry aa yet reaches 240 jer coveritiz the frst. tlre: letters of the a} pha bet down to lf 4 


the number of words treated ia of course vaatly greater than in Bacasow's marvellous Warterhuch written 
between forty and sixty years ago, although demotic is not included. The references reach only to Q e 





fs 
in sixteen pages of print, and at present many of them are difficult to utilise owing to the imperfections of 
published copies ; but the promised supplements will eventually give the correct readings of koy MARAE, 
Meanwhile we are very grateful to Exatan, the initiator of the undertaking, and to his assistant valitor, ms 
well as to all the scholars of different nationalities who have taken part in ite preparation, for this first 
instalment of the final work. Srizceconne haa written a warm greeting Zu der ersten Lisferung doa 
Wortertuches der agyptischen Sprache in O.£.4., 21%, 233-234. 

Mowter reviews a number of philological aud other works including Erman und Gaarow, dqyptiahes 
HManedwirteriuck ; LAMBERT, Lexigue Ade roy yp A ag ite fan unsatisfietory compilation) ; SPELEENS, Les textes 
dea pipramiues dyypitiennes, iT, vocabulaire; GUNN, Studies tA fayptian Syntax, His review ix entitled 
Chronique égyptologique, in Revue des étucles anciennes, XXVIML, 50-68. 

t4#—2 
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Ars “skip” of kids, a word borrowed from Semitio (Assyrian, Arabic, Hebrew), Ati a fish-jewel for the 
hair iu Pup, Westewr, syueaaye priests of Heracleopolis in the Admonttions, Backman, Philolagical Notes, 
in Journel, X1, 210-215. Ans lintel, dot crossbars holding the vertical planks of the door, Dalorom, Le 
“fronton” et let “taxssonx”™ de la porte, in Ball, de UFnet. frane., xxv, 14-19. Mr not “weaving,” connexion 
between ‘rf and “6 an white lily at-well as lotus, the plant ptor hardly “rush,” the supposed “brawn 
heer,” itty “the two reed hats,” Bissine, Zur dgyptiachen Worthynde, in OLZ., EXIX, 305-300. 

A new and enlarged edition has:appeared of Rorper’s useful little grammar, Agyptives, containing 
Baar, exercises and glossary: reviewed by SripcuLagua in Of. #., MEtx, 604-565. . 

Guns, Studies in Eyyptian Syiter, ia reviewed by Eawan in Of.@., XXX, 178-151, and with much 
detail by Buackwaw in Juwrnat, xt, 347-350. 

Freah examples of the rare hegative enclitia w, one with the determinate of negation, Sevag, Zu der 
enttitiuchen Negation win Zeitechr, £ diy. Spr, oxi, TO-81, 

SrinGeiame, Demotinha Grammetil, reviewed by Gorrrre, OL 4, Xxvi, 642-044, 

Siri has written an olaborate and instructive article showing that in syntax and voonbolury Demotic 
is aister to Coptic rather than mother, both being derived from New Egyptian, He notes the leading 
characteristics of each of the known phases of literary Egyptian, and marks the point at which it branches 
from the main stream of the spoken language, Dus VerAatinis teiechin Demotiscl wna Kuptisch und seine 
Lehven fiir die Geschichte der dgypticchen Sprache it, Zeitschr. d. Deus Morgenl. Gea,, NR, 1v, 290-316. The 
same scholar points out the remarkable and hitherto unrecognised fact that the initial A and & of Egyptian 
ve never (or lardly ever) marked by spiritus asper in Grock (and seldom by 4 in “ Bohsirie") though 
often written in Latin, Zur Wr: rgabe des dgyptischen hh an Wortanfang durch die Grisehen in 
Nachriviten Gittinges, 1925, 50-50, 

Seren, Agyptische Lesetiiels, Texte des Mittleren Reiches, is reviewed by Lax in OLA, EXVIL, 
S44 Bf, 

The reading of the demotic Broup for “wizard,” (rtp 5 a pew gama] - dy a=“smite"; demotic of 
MMS ; 2y-icr=“ Nile,” SPIEGELBERG, Demotioa, 1 (Siteh, of Bavarian Academ » 1926, Abb. 6), 

HesrenMaxwy finds that in Meroitic py when followed hy a vowel produced ja, Ain Leautgesets in den 
merotichen Inachriftien in Hesxsones, und Monies, Filia ethnoglosiea, 1, 11-13, 


Pauaroonariy, 

JENSEN, (reachichte der Schrift, is reviewad by Herwaxy in OL.2., XXvIn, 809-808. 

Dr. Gaktixen hea had a new fount of hieroglyphic type made by Messra Baxwenmaw of London for 
his forthcoming Egyptian grammar, It is founded upon the inser; pPtiona of Dyn. XVII. since they belong 
to the stage of the language treated in the Grammat, are comparatively accessible at Thebes and are rich 
in nneorrupted characters for the models. The signs were vollected and copied by Mr-and Mrs Davies. The 
labour invelved has been very great bat the fount is already rich, consisting of 740 separate signa, many of 
them in three sizes, and these little pictures are an nrchucolovics] study in themselves; the use of them 
will leave no excites for inaccurate ideas and look transcriptions of hieroglyphic and hinmatic tavte: The 
present list, THe Synopais of Dr, Alan JV. Gardiner'a Pica Fount af Mteroglyphe (Oxford University Press}, 
is arranged for the convenience of the printer, following that of Leparce With all its old funlts of identitica- 
tion, A catalogue of signe in correct natural order will doubtless be one of the foutures of the new 

Patos, Animals of Ancient Loum, is reviewed in Anciens Egvpt, 1925, 111. ee bE 
EXIX, edt 44, mn by T. G. ALLEN in A mer, Journ, of Sem, Lany., oe ve ae Winenensact aarsees 

Domnater writes on Die Bedeutung des Determinaties (++) the determinative of the word. rd.er in the 
Fyramid Texts, perhaps the “dog-leg” approach to the pytamid, Journ. Soe. Orient, Res, 1x. 23.949 

SMEGELBERG reviews Dévaun, Lidge des Papyrus éguptions higratiques, in 0.1. 2 xxvitr, 845-S4e 


Horrranr has now completed his Fontes Historias feligionia A eyntines | | 

ea ao | fei wiphacte by « fifth part, ending with an 
idmireble index to this exhaustive collection of Greek and — tin teria, Reviewed by Wien 
OL.2., Xxx, 36-37, Revie by Wienemanxw in 
F. W. Reap haa written a little Look: on Equation Relies ia ! r E 

, sah rid | (ote res gon and Ethies, reviewed WiktEwasN in 

Ole2- SX1X, O85-DG. SCHAREF reviews Permit, Heligious Life tn Aneiens Egupt, in op, Rf XXVIIE, 37-840 
and the new edition of Moner, yitires Lgyptions, ibid, 841-2 1 tae 


i 
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Vas pen Loew writes on the myth and form of Osiria (in reference to Rosca’'s article, Lin Osirierituiel 
in #eiachr, f, diy. Spr. ix), Zum Myths und sur Geatele dea Osiris in Archiv fir Orientforschwng, m1, 9-11, 

Morsniower publishes wooden phalli found on the floor of the shrine at Dér el-Babrl in Navinwie’s 
excavations, Méallic offerings to ffathor in Men, xxvii, £1-83. 

Naviine, La pants magique de Noferatum, upholds his interpretation as against Keus, Merwe oe 
P Eg. mne., 1, #144. 

SPikgkinene explains the name Panepi in an early Greek dedication to the Apis bull as meaning “the 
Ox of Apis,” The God Pane in Journal, xu, 34-27. 

Dawson writes on Amenophliy, the aon of Aapy, honoured and eventually deified, as an exception to the 
Egyptians’ general neglect of their forefathers, with a good collection of material and list of his lnwwn 
statues, Aegyptus, vir, 113-138. 

In Rosornn's Leviton articles have appeared by Korner on Wepearawet (Wolf-god), of three columns, 
and Wind, of four columns, 

MrncEer writes an interesting study of The Religion of JhAnaton in Journ, Soe, Or, flee, x, 14-33, and 
on Statuettes of Egyptian goods, with illustrations, in Bullets of the A, Onterio Museum, 1986, §-13, 

Prrem would interpret the so-culled sacrificial dance aa a rain-making weremony, Phe Moyet Magician 
in Ancient Kigypt, 1925, 85-70. 

BLACKMAN translates a papyrus in the British Museum of Dyn. 3X transcribed by Dawson, reconling 
« trial at Thebes and the decision of the god Amin, a5 the first of « series of articles on Egyptian oracles, 
Oracles in Ancient Lgypt, t, in fvurnal, X1, 249-255, 

An important monograph by Kees on the origing and development of ideas regarding life after death 
down to the end of the Middle Kingdom, Toteilaoben wad Jenseitavoratellungen der after Agypter, points 
out that the great time of their growth (for the general population apart from the king) is that which lies 
between the Old Kingdom and the Middle Kingdom; this period is wel] illustrated by the “Coffin Torts,” 
but is without surviving pictorial representation and at present deficient in archaeological illustration 
owing to the heedjess plundering of the necropolis of Asyit. 

Penat writes on The Cult of the Sun and the U'nlt of the Dead in Egypt in Journal, x1, 1oi—2nd, against 
Prets strictures on his facts and theories and against BLackMas'’s view that early Heliopolitan Sun- 
worship was usurped later by Osiris worship; anawered by Drackman, Gare or the San-god? A reply ta 
Mr, Perry, ibid, 201-209. . 

The ancient wakening cry ta the god, “wake in peace!” is traceable in Serapia worship as described by 
Poreuray in the third century ap, Srrecetarns, Der Weebruf an die tigyptischen Gitter, in Archie 
feliqgnonmetssmachaft, L920, 345. 

Study of the various birds connected with the soul and the dead; a new claimant, the “Hammer: 
head” Scopus, is put forword as the prototype of the remarkable fA-bind, Kins, Der tyyptische Seetenvogel, 
in. Aeitechr. f, tq. Spr, Lai, 104-108, SrreckL Bese argues that the human-headed hawk with divine beard 
was originally an emblem of the dead or dying king, the iden descending afterwards to nobles and then to 
the people generally, The head and shoulders of a royal statue of Dyn. [VY are human in front and hawk 
at bie. Der Ureprung cea dgyptischen Seelenvogels in O02, xxix, 399-305. K. Lana, Xa, Seela wd Leith 
bet den alten Agyptern, is reviewed unfavourably by Kees, val, 495-406, 

Qperxk studies the magical conception of the name in Ancient Egypt (De magiche beteotrats von den 
Naum trzonderieid in jet Chede Egypte) under three headings, the name as part of the body, the name in 
we as a spoken word, the name as a means of obtaining power, 

An article on Jes afetues vivantes contributed by Mme, Wevxants-Roxpar to the review Le Flambeau 
for 1925 gives the résumé of her monograph which is acon to appear on the supposed vivification of statues 
in Egypt and elsewhere, 

Perntz puts forward a auggestion that the Book of the Dead represents the popular traditional 
mythology a4 opposed to the royal mythology of the Pyramid Texta, and that the localities named in it 
point to prehistoric immigration of the Egyptians from the Caucasos, The Origins of the Book of the Dead 
in Ancient Egypt, 1926, 4145, 

SCIENCE, 


Ector Sutra and Dawsox, Lyyption Mummies, is reviewed by Drackmas in Antiguaries Journal, v, 
446-448. Dawsow writes on Medicine and Surgery in Ancient Egypt in Anatic Review, Jan, 1928, 160- 178: 
Bats as Materia Medica in Auaels cad Magazine of Natera!l Mistory, Angust 1925, 221-227: The Waadeake 
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in Aueciont and Modiarrat History in American Druggist, Aug. 1935; Minny as a Drug, ihid., Nov, ; 
Studies tn Ancieut Materia Medica, 1 The Pomegranate, dia, Dec; TT The Onion, Jari, 1926; IL The 
Monte, Fob; [V Hartshorn, March; V The Swallow, April; VI Castor Oil, May; VII Cummin, June; 
VUI The Bat, July; IX Turtoiseshell, Aug. A valuable series of notea. 

A-small book by Rawke, Altdigyptische Tierbileter, is reviewed by Bowser in 0.2.2, xxi, 343, Dawsow 
writes on The Mouse in Fable and Molblons in Folklore, XXXVI, 227-248; The Burlieat records af the Elephant 
in Anseale cmd Magazine of Natural Mistery, Deo. 1925; The Bee-cater (Merops Apiastor) from the earliest 
times and o further note on the Hoopoe in The his, July 1925, 590-594, 

Kerman, Die Gartenpdancen im alten Agypten, 1. Pil, is reviewed by Danan in 0. Ei. dy EVIE, G41—H2, 
The “carrying of sand from the East to the West" in the waAedti-formula refers to manuring of the fields, 
as wae first suggested by Serie, hut Probably with the marl called fal obtained in the eastern desert, a 
Practice which ean he definitely traced hack to Roman Himes, Keren, Dua“ Sandfahren” der Totenfyuren, 
in GOLF, xxix, S81, of Sowaren, ibid., 378, } 

NAVIULE disenases the coins and ingots atarsped in hieroglyphic “good gold™ and other oocurrences of 
“good gull" in Egyptian inscriptions, together with the names given to gold of various qualities and 
nources, Jar bog @ Egypte in Compies Renae, 126, 275-286, Bresrea finds silver named in inscriptions 
of Dyn, 111; som was the name of electrim, but in Ptolemaic times when électrum was no longer ised, 
was applied to gold, Zur Geschichte dex Sithers vad Mektrona in Acta Urimmfalia, rv, 138-141. 

G. Fy Hina publishes o remarkable gold ooln with design copied from. the coinage of Athens but 
following the Persian standard of weight, inseribed ‘ra h=Zeho, Tachow Tachoa, King of Egypt in British 
Museum (Qiurterly, 1, 3425, . 

GOsN subjects Peer's edition of The Rhind Mathomatioat Papyrus to n close serutiny, revealing several 
passages in which fine scholarship oun ruale important improvemmonts, This review will be indispensable 
to possessor of the book, ‘ournal, xtt, 129-137. « 

An article by Wiktarrxen, Zur agyptischen Muthematik, in Seiteehr. Je Math, w. Natur. Unterricht, u¥t, 
120-137, | have not seen, 

Sir Herbert Taowrsoy determines from a demotic papyrus the length of the achoenns-in the Thebais 
a sixty stadia, in agreement with Artemidorus’ statement quoted by Straka, Leagth-measures in Plotamate 
Lyypt in Journal, x1, 151-153. 

Bowens gir reviews NILSSON, Primitive Time-reekoning, with im portant remarks on the Egyptian year, 
nO. £2. xxvill, 618-62] and PRanzat, Die Cheops--Pyramide unct thry elementare Loeuniy mit einem elenenter- 
muthematiohen Ankeng as % curiosity, ibid, SxEX, 474-474; and with Necansaune contributes au article, 
Boobachtung des Prithaufganges oes Sirius in A gyptes, to LZ, xxix, 300-915 


LITkhaTU HE. 

Lance has published a collection of Egyptian tales in Danish, Aeguptise deventyr, reviewed by 
Korrorp-Perenaen |n Of. 2, REx, 40. 

A new translation of the two stories of the Harris Papyrus with elaborate commentary haa been 
pralaced by Bion, De heide volkarardaten wn Poenerin Harris S00 vereo, an & doctorial thesis at Leyden, 
unfortunately without reference to the original papyrus; it has been reviewed by WiEDEMARN in Lz, 
Sax; 406-407 and by Peer in Sourneal, x1, SIF), the latter giving a large number of new readings: from 
a study of the original in the British Museum. Prop also prints separately a greetly improved translation, 
The Legend af the capture of Joppa snd the Story of the Foredoomed Prince, ibid, 225-229, - 

Bhackmay and Peer combine to #ivea new translation of an interesting Papyrus in the British Museum 
after study of the original document, Papyrus Lansing: A translation initA notes in Journal, x1, 264-998. 

EaMwan gives the resulta of his latest, study of the Pipyri which contain exercises from the writing 
schools, regrutting that in most cases he has not heen able to consult the originala, although a new 
axatnination would be nected to verify their relations to wach other jiscu the features hich 
distinguish them fron others and the nature of their contents, jointing out that the papils were often of 
mature age, Jong used to the cursive Writing of business documents but qualifying themselves as elegant 
Writers in various literary hands, Die tigyptischen Schiiterka dachriften (Abhandlungen of the Berlin 
Academy, 1925, No, 2). 

‘Sracve considers that the Great Harris Papyrus was not intended for the tamb of Ramesses III but 
probably waa to be read at the accession of Ramesses IV in the ilace-temple of Modinot-Habt. He 
sugweate that it was foand along with various Judicial papyri of Dyn. XX, that it is nimed with them in 
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the papyrus list preserved at Vienns, and thet besides this complete copy on ana enormous roll there 
existed another copy in which the separate parts were on separate rolls, Ort der Herbunft wna Seok der 
Ausammenstellung dea Groen Papyrus Harris, in Aegyptus, vm, 140, 

Levesvae draws attention to a figure of speech in describing a good servant as “a trasty pilot,” 
referring to:a translation already made by Ganpovur of « similar passage from the inscriptions of Rekbmaré, 
Addition & Annalee XXIV, 1024, p. 133 in Ann, Serv., xxv, 46. Serax roviews Gaarow, fhe bifdlichen 
Ausdriteke des Agyptischen, in Zevachr, d. Dowt. Morgent. trea, N.B., 1, 317-325. 

Serae gives an interesting interpretation of a difficult passage in Amenophis’ Teaching, ‘Mer AfenscAd 
denki, Gott fente’ bei den alten A gyptern in Nechrichten (attiugen, 1925, 41-147, 

Soorr's Mermetican is the aubject of an article by Nove, A mew edition of the Hermetic Writings in 
Journal, xt, 126-137. 

A small fayence tablet, found with the Tell el-‘Amarnah tablets, names “the Book of the Sycamore 
and Olive,” perhaps a cuneiform story, perhaps Egyptian, Hatt, du Egyptian royal bookplate; the 
ex libris of Amenophis and Teie, in Journal, xm, 30-33. 

Law. 

Puen, Fresh Light on the tomb robberiva of the Twentieth Dynasty at Tholes, in Journal, xt, 162-164, 
supplements his previows paper (tid. 37-56) from a further papyrus in the British Museum—it concerns 
the robbery of a tomb, probably that of Queen Isis (Group 1V)—nd corrections obtained in remounting 
another papyrus of the same collection. | 

Tn part ofa long article, Zur Doppelausfertiquny dgyptiecher Urbunden, W, BrLapen discusses the examples 
of duplication in demotic documenta and gives a list of ten, ranging from 279 to about 216 Bo. Aegyptus, 

AHOHAEROLOGY. 

Possize bas written a small. book on the Oriental foundation of the History of Art, De (osterache 
Grondadag der Kunstqvachiedenia, a sketch with bibliography, and an article on the origin of sculpture, 
remarking that hunting and berb-gathering shurpened observation of nature, Zur Theorie der Anfituge der 
Skulptir, besoncters in Agypten in Votkerbunde, 1936, 13-120. 

Die Kunat dea Alten Grients by Scuirun and Axpaas, illustrating the art of the Near East in photo- 
graphic and coloured plates, is a wonderful collection of choice pieces in all departments, with historical 
introduction. Nearly three hundred plates are devoted to Egyptian subjects. Reviewed by Camtsrtay in 

Wiener Zeitenhe, fd. Kunde d. Morgent., xxxu, 221-224, Keen in Aegyptis, v1, 253-284, 

i x has written an esay on Lart dyyptien with sixty-four plates, illustrating architecture, 

onipture and jewellery, and including some unpublished examples in the Louvre. 

The well-known book by Sir Ernest Bupak, The Mummy, a Handbook of Egyptian funerary Archaedlogy, 

‘now over thirty-five years olil, hus reappeared, greatly enlarged and with new illustrations, forming a most 

Avcording to Elise Baumodnret, the dolmen, abundant and of various ages in North Africa but as yet 

little investigated, influenced Egyptian grave-forms in the Middle Prehistoric period, wher an example 
with cist chamber is found at Hieraconpolis, the earlier forme in Egypt being pit and stairway graves 
Surface burial like that of the dolmen is agsin seen in the royal tomb of Nalidah, but the stuirway tomb 
influenced the design of the later royal tomla of Dyn. L Dolmens have been most recontly described from 
Weatern North Africa by Fromesius (in Prodistorische Zmtechrift for 1918); they have not yet beon 
‘searched for east of the Tripoli boundary, and scientific excavation of them is much needed, Mofmen wae 
Mastaha (Betheft rim Alten Orient, 6). , , 

Souanrr publishes four prehistoric vases with white decorntion on red, one having elephants moulded 
in the round upon the lip. They belong to the early prehistoric age, the known cemeteries of which are 

onfined to a region extending from Kau to Gebelén, On exatnining the remains of this period, the hounds 
‘remind him of the Libyan hounds of Antef, the phallus-sheath is Libyan, the Seth animal belongs to the 
: Libyan god Ash, certain arrowheads are of types widely spread from Morooco to Nubia and a typo of basalt 
vase his been found in a Libyan grave at Meraa Matrih ; moreover the Libyan land Dekh is probably to 
be found abotrt Ei-Kab. He therefore soggests that the people of this Upper Egyptian culture were 
Libyan-speaking Hamites, Porgeschichtliches sur Libyerfrage in Aatschr. 7, dg, Spr. UXt, 1-30, 

Wusasasnes writes on the eagle (and hawk) motif in the Near East, Met adelacr-motie? in da 

yptisch-voor-Aziatische cultwurwereld in Oudheidéuncdige Mededesingen of the Leyden Museum, N.S, v1, 
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$5108. G, de V. Ketson has written several papers applying a law of isokephaly to Keyptian relief work, 
Bulletin de Pdnatitut Brésilien des Sciences, anno 1926, 11. , ; 

Roneux has completed his important and elaborate study of Egyptian navigation and shipping, Etwedles 
de nautiyue dyyption tn Mémoires of the Inst, Arch. Frangais, terminating with full indexea. The first 
fascicule is reviewed in Syria, vi, 281. | 

Worr has produced a small but valuable monograph on ancient Egyptian arma and armour, Die 
Aewafnung dea altagyptivchen Heeres, with twenty-two plates and numerous drawings to illustrate the 
Weapons and their cases, chariots and their fittings, ete, all discussed historically, He elsewhere publishes 
a fine and complete battlaxe, and staves with a projecting twig at the handle end and ornamented with 
hark which may have been used as weapons, ipparently the wat aticks, (ber einige Wagfen im Berliner 
dgyptiacken Museum in Zeitachr, 6 tig. Spr, x1, 99-104, 

WResarsskt, from representations of bakers in the tombs, gives an ample of each operation of baking, 
ten in all, and collects the legends attached from all periods, Jhieheret in Zeitechr. 7. dig, Spry uel, 1-16. 

The Museum of Antiquities at Leyden has been moved into a more commodious building, formerly the 
Science Museum, ‘The sculptures and larger monuments from Egypt have bean rearranged by Mr. Honwenpa 
in a tuost effective manner with wonderful and ingenious arrangements for lighting the reliefs, and a new 
guide has been printed, Zgyptische Kunst en Beschaving in's Rijke Museum oan Oudhedon—Gida voor ile 
Egyptiache Afdveling, 

At Boston the Mew Jaatalfotion of Aggptu;n Sculpture in the“ Old Kingdom Room [* is described in 
the Sudletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, xxrim, 72. 

Dr. Gonos has completed the arrangement of the Egyptinn collection at Phi ladelphia, The new wing 
was opened in May list and ia doseribed in The Letley Brinton Coxe Junior £gyptian Wing with ilustra- 
tions in The Mnsewtn Journal, xvix, 11-187. 

In the Cairo Catalogue there have appeared :— 

The third fascicule of Vennren's Bijowr et orftereries, tleacribing over five hundred picees, 

The second part of Boncaanpr, Statuen und Statuettan, 

A volume of Indexes to the first three volumes of LeGnAIN, Statues ot statuettes du rois et de 
purticuliers, by GAUTHIEEG, | 

Feratk's Auftona and Design Scarabs, illustrated by the Egyptian Collection in University College, 
fondon, represents a very large collection ingeniously arranged and published, It includes many Ko abies 
with intelligible inscriptions of good wishes, ete., and a supplement to the parallel Seurabe und Cylinders 
with Vomes, The buttons begin in Dyn. VI and are « sign of the foreigner, disappearing with the tise of 
the Heracloopalite Dyn. UX. 

Wiiscaanbex publishes a very primitive lion of nimmulitic limestone, sequired for Leyden a century 
gms Gen monnmunt wit der oudeton tijd der Egiptiacke behaving ini Qudkeidkundige Mededeslingen of the 
Leyden Museum, N.S. wi, 30-22, 

BiserNo, Teer doodenfiguren wan se Ccle dynastis, in Bull. v. of. Vereenigunig tat bevundering der Dense v. 
id antieht Beschoring, figures of a man in wood, of a woman in ivory, from Mar, early Dyn, VI. 

Bokchaupr's suggestion of thirty years ago, that the narrow colonnaie of Amenophis IIT at Luxor 
was intended as the beginning of a great hypostyle hall, has become the prevailing opinion, A ecolonnade 
in this position js however a usual feature in the large temples of Amenaphis ILL; the essential idea of n 
great Egyptian temple is & passage for festa! processions leading te the shrine, Scuaren, Die angebliche 
Basilikenhatle des Tempels von Luksor, in Zeitechr. fag. Spr, uxt, 63-87 Sonia: Rugalliacls 4a the 
Bibliography in Journal, x1, 317. : | 

| A limestone slab, covered on beth foes with fino Memphite sculpture of the end of Dyn, XVIIT for 
the king's craftaman Amenemant, Bissixa, Cher wine Grahwancd aus Memphis in der Glyptothes Kinéy 
Ludwig's, in Minchener JaAriuch a. bildenden Kunst, NF, 1, 207-294. : | ! 

A guide to the ‘Amurnah collection at Berlin, Fikrer durch die NVenaupstellung der Mune aus Kl-Amarna 
tnt Berliner Museum in enlarged from Somiren’s paper contriluted to the Mitteilungen der D.O.G., No, 63, 
with additional iustrations Tn No. 64 of the sume, 64-61, Souieen publishes photographs of two colossal 
statues of Anenophis IV found by Prucer at Karnal. They bear the name Amenhotp and mist date 
from the second half of year G, They represent a sodden turning to ugliness from the prettiness of 
Amenophis Tl], a revolution which is compirable to that pow felt in European art and to bia shane or 
Ex presaionia ; 
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Bésevrre, 4 propos Pune potite tite royale en piite de verre, figuring fine head in the Louvre of the 
ond of Dyn. XVUL, Rev, de PE. Ane. 1, 14 and another in green mother-of-emerald recently purchased, 
Sur une tte cle princesses de fa famille d AkAownaten (Mem. Piot, XVI). 

A lecture by SrEcRLBERG on the purely Egyptian bunting scenes upon the casket of Tutfankhamiin is 
ae (without illustrations} in the Minchener Jahrb. ol bilolenden Xwnat, N.F_, 101, 126-128, of. below, 

Coffin from Macxrmn’s find of 1856/7) at Dér el-Babri, Wrenemany, Ain dgyptischer Sarg der Satlen- 
zeit im Adademiucien Aunatmuscum 2x Bone in Bowner fabrbacher, 190, 147-17), with fall commentary. 

In the Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art, xu, 147-149, there is an article on Old Ningdom 
Hetiefs in the Egyptian Gallery, [The example figured ia « remarkable imitation af old soul ptare, dating 
however from Dyn. AXV or AXVI fj 

SELTaMAN figures lunate pigmy flinta from Retexen’s graves at Kurrd near Nopata, with similar 
implements of obsidian from Kenya, and quotes coruclian microliths from Jebel Ofle between the White 
am) Bluo Nilea, Pygmy Jmplements from Vorth- Laat Ajrics in Mon, xxvi, 142-133, 

Crowroor and Bewreey describe old and modern Nuba pots, many resembling the ancient C-group 
and Meroitie black ware, with notes on their manufacture, ete, The peculiar pottery found by Garsrana 
in graves at Moroo docs not occur in Remser's Meroitic finds and must he post-Mercitic; similar ware 
ranges from Berber in the north to Wad el-Haddiid ou the Blue Nile in the south and the name Aloa 
(‘Alwa) wure is suggested for it, Nuha Pots in the Gordon College in Sudan Notes and Records, vi, 18-28. 

Sales including Egyptian antiquities were held by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson on 14-15 Dec., 1925; 
22 March, 1928; 8-10 June (Lord Carmichael); 21 June (Bateman); 22-23 July (Mrs, Garstang). 

Tn various journals the following articles on archaeologival sabjects occur >— 

Ancient Eyypt, 1925, 71-73, FurrrsER, 4a wn published wooden stirtvetie, of Dyn. AVI, in the Hermitage, 
74-77, Senove, A stomp of King Amenhotep IT, urge, duck-shaped, of wood for sealing doors (I). 77-78, 
id., A wood-stamp of the Hermitage Collection, small, for the lion's house (7). 91, review of Bonzux, Btwales 
de nawtique égyptienne, 1. 93, review of C, R. Wititams, (old and Sifrer Jewelry and related objects. 
94, review of Navinin, Lidge de cuiere en Egypte. 112, review of Scudren und AxpRAR, Die Kunst cles 
alten Orient, \12-113, review of Monver, Les scines de ta wie pride. 114-115, review by YRivIN of 
Frirrxun, The pottery and glazewares of Tell Amarna (Russian, in Annual of the Russian Inatitute of the 
History of Arta, 1, 137-164), 1926, 12-14, The Spenver-Churchill Scarabs, thirty-one fine searabe and 
a cylinder of Pepi I with burkaric design added. 24-27, Eyyptian working drawings, Papyrus from Ghurdb 
with front and side views of a shrine. 33-40, Mias Munnay, The costume of the early bings, a very romark- 
able and instructive article, sumgeatini (1) that the very ancient royal Sed-festival or “Jubilee " represented 
the marriage of 4 king of the Hawk tribe (invaders) to « native queen of the Buffalo tribe, and (2) (a less 
controversial matter) that the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt, far from being of metal, were elaborate 

Annales du Service, xxv, 97-104, Warxwarsat, Painted hor from Kom Washim, painted on stucco, a 
method which perhaps later inspired Persian artists, coutaining glass bottles, 105-111, id., Wooden door 
and stool from Kom Washim. 112-119, id., Turnery, ate, from Kom Washim and Gerauh. 120-134, id., 
A hoard af silver from Menshas, Girga Mudiriod, eight bracelets und two ingots found with 1200 coins of 
Nero; remarks on the materials, etc., of ancient Egyptian jewellery. 135-143, id., 4 dagger of the early 
New Kingdom from Zawyet el Amwit opposite Minys; fall discussion of other examples with their 
variations, 144-145, id, Antiquities from Middle Egypt and the Faydm. Two-nozzled bronze lamp from 
Oxyrhynchus; limestone slab from El-Lihin inscribed “four houses 30x 20"; four-headed ram in lapis. 
lavali from Magdrah near Deshdshah; Roman glass jug from Germh, 256-258, Evan, Engraved designs 

on @ silver vase from Toll Busta, Ramesside (1) with strange animals and fowling scenes ; the objects found 
with it probably also Hatmesside. | 

The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 1, 179-190, LAWRENCE, Gree Sculpture in Prolemaie Egypt. 
216-217, Dawson, A bronze dagger of the Hytsoa period with name of Apepy. 345, Carant, L'art dgyptien: 
études et Avstoire, 1, reviewed by Buackman. $45, Jon, Altigyptische Webestiihle wid Brettehenweberes in 
Alttigypten, reviewed by N. Gairriru, who points out that Mra, Crowroor wove a copy of the belt of 

from Tell elAmarnad, lead fittings for a cane siphon. 52-0, WLANVILLE, Kyyptian theriomorphic vasels in 
the British Museum, upholds their Egyptian origin, the animal shape for vases being indigenous in many 
parts of the world. 75-76, id., A note on Herodotua 1, 93, publishes a prebistoric vase and an ostracon 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x41 39 
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with a group of Tilapia fishes nibbling at a ball of food or of fish eges(¥}). 110-112, Davies, An apparent 
fuatance of perspectival drawing, the representation of the wheeled funerary cart in the tomb of Seboknekbt 
at El-Kab, shown to be without perspective, 138, Jiquren, Monuel darchdologie dyyptienne. J, Les ddmente 
do Carchifecture, reviewed by GLANVILLE. 140, Mowrer, Scenes de fa wie privée dana les tombeaus dgyptions 
de CAncen Hingare, reviewed by Dawson. 

Orientatistieche Lateraturzeitung, Xxvil, 663-571, Srrecutenna, Zu den Jagdbildern dea Tutenchamin, 
# block froma hunting seene in Prisse's Art shows that there were temple-acenes of hunting on a great 
scale by which the miniature scene on the box from his tomb might have been inspired. Cf ubove p. 303, 
640-041, J&Qgoian, Vatericus: pour ervir od Tétallisement dun dictionnaire Parchiofogie dyyptieuns, reviewed 
by Keren, HS47, id., Monel Parchdologio dyyptionny, lew leémente de Carchitert ure, reviewed by Ranke. 
S47-S46, Carant, L'art dgyptien, 1, reviewed by Scmanrr. 850-853, Mrs, C. R, Winasams, Gold! aul Silver 
Jewelry und rotated objects, reviowed by Roxpmn, xxix, 31-34, Scuirma, Grundlagew der dgyptischen 
Rundiildnerei, reviewed by Wotrr, 122-125, Sondrer und Aspian, Jie Avnet des alten Orients, reviewed 
by Davies. 161-104, Preven, Zum Crepreng der Telt-ef-Jehuadije- Vitwen, upholds Jusken's theory that 
they were made in Nubia. 242-243, Mituer, fhe Metollieaat oer atten Agypter, reviewed by Howser. 
403405, Kanxe, Alter und Herkunft der digyptiachen * Liwenjagd- Palette,” reviewed by Pret, doh 4hy, 
SVIRGRLNERG, Zur Datierung des Sehatzes von Athribis: one piece in the find of silver published by Exqia- 
BACH bears the name of a prince Bekennif pointing to Dyn. XXUT-X XVI, and the rest may be as early. its 
this. 473, the second edition of Kusen's translation of Mazreno, Geechickte der Kwast in A guypten, reviewed 
by Wourr. 474-475, Jonker, fhe Aulthammer des Princen Kanjnject im Wiener Kunathistorischen Mh usenet, 
reviews! by Winvamaxy, 666-168, Horsee, Beschreibung der dgyptiachen Sommfung dea Viederidnaiuchen 
Reichenuseuma, XU, Statwetien, reviewed by Rangy, 


PREBON AIL. 

Georg SOHWEINFURTH, the celebrated African traveller and botanist, a Bussian by birth, a German by 
university training in natural history, died an Sept. 10, 1925, at the ripe age oF 89, He arrived in Egypt 
ity 1863 and his great journey to “The heart of Africa” waa in [868-1871 ending in fire which destroyed 
all his journals and collections, His studies of the Ancient Eeyptian flora, and bis exploration and map- 
ping of areas in the Eastern Desert, and of the altes of Palaeolithic finds at Thebes, bring him into the 
circle of Egyptology. Obituary tiotices have been contributed by Exsay, freorg Schweinfurth, to O.L.Z., 
EXIX, 1-2and Kemer, Georg Schwein furth, to Aegyptus, v1, 251-954. 

Georges Riwtorre died at Luxor, March 23, 1026. Born in 1857 he studied ancient art in Paria and in 
1887 joined the Mission archéologique at Cairo, his chief task in Egypt being to publish the scenes and 
inscriptions of the temple of Philae, When Masruno returned to Egypt in 1899, he nominated Bénénire 
to lecture at the Collige de France in his place, In 1805 he waa appointed Conservateur-adjoint of the 
Egyptian antiquities in the Louvre, and Conservateur in succession to REVILLGUT in 18907, Béwéprre 
added many fine pieces to the edllection and described then tdmirably in the Piot memoirs. It will be 
remembered that he contributed to our Journal! an important memoir aa a prehistoric ivory handle in the 
Fenian collection. cae ns Patented cul Recay 1924 that Bewdprre was elected to the Aculémie 
les Inscriptions; un obituary discourse L. Caaner, pr of t cadéeile ‘in atikad fini 
Comptes Rendus for Maich $0, 63-6 = ead saa ge 

Sommns CLakke died on August 31, 1926, aged 85, in the house whioh he built for himself many 
yoars ago at Mebemid near El-Kib, His active interest in Egypt begun in 1893 when he jolned the late 
Mr. «4. Exxon in » scheme for investigating the antiquities of El-Kilb, He had the good fortune to take 
part in the wonderful disooveries of Mr. Quinan1 at Hicraconpolix. Some of his architectural dtudies have 
cee ea ena eurtae od tho results of his work on Nubian and Captic ehurchas wore ootlected 
in 1012 in a substantial volume entitled Christian Antiquitien in the Wile Valley | 

An editorial note on the late EH. Lava Rory of Halifax is printed in Journcl, x4, 38%. 

The vetoran ValbEMak Scicipr left an unfinished autobiography, Af et langt Live Historie 1839¢- 
1026, which has now been published aud is reviewed by Konroan-Prrmusen in 0.1.2. ue 

__ Moxxo gieans from Ttalinn periodicals of a century ago the opinions of writers on Crawporttos's 
decipherment of hierog]yphio, some enthusiastic for him, others against him and pushing theories of their 
omen. Lee dalle superia det yeroglifici, raccolta dalle pubblicasions poriodishe italiane conteniporcinion: in 
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Gannett publishes twenty-five letters written by Rosenetsr from 1826 to 1840, with an appendix on 
Sanvous: and his relations with Rosen, and on the various opinjons expressed concerning hin 
in Roseiqant’s papers. Lettere di Ippolito Rosellini al Prof. Ab, Costanso (Facet in Aegyptus, VT, 
130-176. 

A photograph of Prof. Kawa» in his fortieth year is the frontispiece of vol, nat of the Zeitschrift filr 
figyptixche Sprache, corresponding to the photograph of thirty years later in vol. ox, both of these 
volumes being dedicated to him. 

On the 28th July 1925 an address was offered to Eduard Mever by the Berlin Academy in bonour of 
the Afticth anniversary of hia doctorate, Sitch. Berl. Abad, 125, 3265326. 

M. Bownex has sucepeded M. Bésdorre as Conservateur of the Egyptian antiquities in the Louvre and 

has appointed M. [Abbé Duroros as luis assistant. 
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By DE LACY O'LEARY 


I. Bistros. 

(a) Hal Testament. 

O. H. Boamwesren and E. Dévaup, Pealteris rereio Memphition, « recog. Pauli de Logerde, Reéidition 
ane: fe fexte copte en caractéres coptes, Louvain (125), ix+iv+180, i o first instalment of a new edition 
of the extant portions of the Bobairie Old Testament which, save for the edition of Job by E. Porcumn in 
fair, Ur, XVI, are now extremely rare. The present work contains the Boliairic Pealter from pe LAGARDE’ 
edition of 1875, but printed in very good Coptic type, borrowed from the Muaéon, instead of the trans- 
literated reproduction used by him, and with the introduction and critical notes of the IS75 edition. 
Admittedly the text given in that edition was wn eclectic one, but the recognized excellence of the critical 
notes mukes this a minor defect. “Ce texte et ces notes, dont lea critiques ont proclamdé la valeur, nous 
avens reproduits scrupulensement, ne hous reconmaissant pas le droit, an principe, d'y rien changer” (Lat 
intrad. iv) In fact, however, the whole has been very carefully collated with the eodices used hy DE 
Lacanor and correcta] where hecessary, 80 that this is in all respeets equivalent to a new edition. 
‘Studentsa of Coptic will look forward to the promised editions of the Pentateuch, the Prophets, ete. It has 
bean reviewed by H. Tuompsox in Jowrnal, x, 140, and by W, Srreceinera in O.£.2%, 1026, 345, 

F. Binanen, (friech. Papyri (iv Heft of Verijfentl. aua den Badiseh, Pap.-Sammlungen), Heidelberg 
(1024), contains papyrus fragments (66) of Exodus and Deuteronomy, (67) of Romana, 

C, Scumipt, Der Xolophon des Ms. Orient, 7504 des Brit, Mua. in Site, d. Preuss, Abad. der Wissenach., 
cary (1925), is a new study of the colophon slready given in Benax, Coptic Bibl, Texte (1912), 270-1. 
H. A. Sanbees, The subscription of the Freer Papyrus of the Minor Prophets appears in Philo. Quarterly, 1 
(1824), 161-7, 

(6) Mew Testament, 

LD. Boeke, A Sodnoie Variant in a Aylanads Manuscript in Bull, Joh, Hylands Liby,, 1 (1925), 602-3, 
deals with the passiges S. Mark xvi, 3, and | Peter i. 8-9, as cited in a homily of 8 Shenoute, 

(G, Horwer), Coptic Vers. of the Mew Ff... Satidic, Wo (of. Journal, x1, 320), bas been reviewed briefly 
in the Times Lat. Supplement of Out, 22,1925, 696, in Aer. Bibl, xxxiv (1925), 623-4, and very fully by 
Mgr. Henpecrxce in Muston, xxxvin (1925), 159-69. 

Sir H. Taomrsox, Gospel of St. John (of. Jowrnal, x1, 320), has been reviewed briefly in Ancient 
Hgypt, 1925, 58, and in the Timer Lit, Suppl, Oct. 22,1925, 606. It forms the subject of A, Menk, £in 
newer Fund aus degypten: Eine koptiache Hs, dey Johanwe-Krang, in Zeit, Kath. Theol, xuviti (1924), 
450-00, 


IL Arocryrnat, Grosrio, ere. 

(a) New Teatrment Apocrypha. 

E. Hexwecke, Newteat. Apot., and M. R. James, Apos. New Tat, (cf. Journal, x1, 320), are reviewed 
edit. is more briefly reviewed by M. Gasren in Folk Lore, &ExVI (1925), 195-6. 

(6) The Logia, 

J, Dosovan, The Logie (of. Journal, x1, 221), led to a controversy in the Tihlee of Jant . 
| . . - ‘ pratt, 1 haan 5 ? lary 3 and 
17, 1026: the discussion is summarized and criticized in Hee, Bibl, xxx1¥ (1925), 445-6. 

(6) Gnoeticiem. 

C, Samant, Pistis Sophia (ct, Journal, xt, 321), has been reviewed by P. Pleerens) in Anal, Boll., 
xin (1925), 404-5, by G. Houxer in Jowrnal, x1, 335-6, by H. Limrewawe in Zeit f. Newt, Wiss, 11x 
(1025), 212-14, and by W. Srieaetnena in G.£.2., XXX (19268), 182-5. 
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C, Scumrt, Die Urechrift der Pistia Sophia in 2. f, Neut, Wiss, xox (1925), 218-40, has been reviewed 
with the edition already mentioned and the tranalation (cf. /owrnal, xt, 321) by L. Ta. Lerort in 
R. Hiet, Heol, 1926, 252-4, and briefly noted with other works in the Times Zit, Suppl. of Oct. 22, 1025, 
696, 

G. Hognne, Pistis Sophia (cf. Journal, x1, 421), hus been reviewed by P. P(zerers) in Anal, Botl,, 
xn (1925), 4034, by J. Letronnr in O.L.Z, xxviit (1925), 880, and by C, Scamipt in Theol, Lif, 2, b 
1925), 225-6, The two editions of Scammer and Hoxwes have been reviewed together by W. E. Cros in 
JRA.S., 1925, 757-80, and briefly noticed m the Times Lit, Suppl. of Oct. 22, 1025, G26, 

The views expressed in the introduction to Scnauupt, Pretia Sophia, have received detailed examination 
in F.C. Bomerrr, Pistis Sophia and the Coptic Language in A. 7.S., SXvil (1028), 146-57. This ta eum- 
marized : “ According to Scummpr, Pistes Sophia, a late and comparatively unintelligent production of syu- 
cretistic Graeco-Egyptian Gnosticiam, composed in Greek, waa translated into Coptic by a not alwnys 
intelligent translator, According to BURETTT, Pistia Sophia, a late and comparatively unintelligent 
production, was composed in Coptic, the sources being partly Greek and partly Coptic works belonging to 
the Inter stage: of Gnosticism in Egypt" (op. eit, 154), Prof. Borat's views on the Coptic language are 
mentioned below (p. 210). 

The now edition of E. pe Fare, (mostuguer et Gnosticime (of. Journal, 1, 227), has heen reviewed 
by KR. Gocurn in Aer. hist, ef da philos, refig., Strasbourg, ¥ (1995), 201-2, by J. Lepeetox in Mech. ite 
ect. relig., Paria, xv (1925), 455-75, by D, Foxtane in Archices de la Francy monaefique, Paris, 1¥ 
(1926), 3%, by A. p'Ania in Etud, pub. por les PP. de la Comp. de Jéus, Paria, cLaxxiv (1925), 369-70, 
and by A. Dont in Rich, Relig. Home, 1 (1925), 484-5. 

H. Lemecane, Dre Goma (cf. Journal, XI, 521), has been reviewed by J. P. Srmvres in Lv. Hand- 
weiser, Ratiabon, 1x (1924), 421. 

K. E. Tarsrax, Die Gnostiber oder die unmiehthere Kirche, Rad Schmiedeberg (1025), vili+179, with fig. 
and 1 plate, haa been reported, but I have not been able te see a copy, 


(d) The Maniehees, 

F. C. Burarrt, Religion of the Manichees (1925), vili+130, 3 plates, gives a general account of the rise 
and apread of the religion of Mani, but, though reference ia made (p. 110) to Manichaean propaganda in 
Egypt, no further account is given of its spread there, Appendix [Ul contains the three seta of Manichaean 
fragments which have been found in Egypt It has been reviewed by H.'T. in Rew. Bibl, xxxtv (1025), 
612-13, by K. Hows in Theol. fat. Zoit,, 11 (1926), 30-1, and more briefly noticed by M. Gasrer in 
J R-A.S,, 1925, 650-60, and by H. J. D. Astier in Hibbert Journal, xxi (1925), 764-6. 

F. Bruanen, Bin kopt. Fragment (of Journal, X, 325), has been reviewed by H, Dvenxsine in Theol, 
Lit. Zeit,, 12 (1926), 185, The fragment is an extract from Cyril of Jerusalem. 

W. Bane, Monichacisehe Hyminen in Musdon, xaxvir (1925), 1-6, and Dr, &. Damrians, Adron ben Elia 
jiher die Manichaer (ibid,, 47-66), contain ‘aterjal illustrating the history and teaching of the Manichess, 
but have no direct bearing on Egypt 

lil. Lrrvsoiwa.. 

L: Vinzecovat, Les ofservances liturgiques et lu discipline du jetne dans Péglise copte in Musdon, XXXVI 
(1926), 261-320, continues the valuable analysis of the contents af Abu |-Barakat's “Lamp of Darkness” 
commenced two years ago (of. Journal, X, 326), This portion deals especially with the rites of Holy Week 
und Faster, It ia followed by a brief concordance between the Paris and Upsala codices. 

D. O'Leary, Coptic Difndr, Lond. (1926), vi+119, gives the text of the Difniir (antiphonariam for the 
first four months of the year. 

D. O'Leary, Frog. Coptic Hymne (ef, Journal, x, 325), has been reviewed by J, Letronpr in O.L2., 
xxvirt (1925), 054, by 8. A. B Mences in J, Soe. Orient. Rea, (1925), 85, and by P, P(merens) in Anal, Boll, 
XLIV (1026), 166-6, 

F. Binanet, Griech. Pap. (ef. I above), contains (58) a fragment of a Christian liturgy, 

LV. Covnce LrrenatvkEe 
(a) Patres Apoatolter. 
H. Duessixa, Apistula Apostotorum, nach dem dthiopischen und koptischen Text, Bonn (1825), 42, has 


been reviewed by C. Scumopr in 0.1.2. Xxvinl (1925), 855-0. 
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‘Brataernn, fie Apostoliachen Vater, | (Didache, Barnabas, Clement I, IL, Ignatins, Polyearp, ate.) 
Tiibingen (1924), 1-183, is a re-edition of F, X. Foxk’s manual, but bronght up to date by additional 
notes. It ia briefly noticed in Aes, Hibl, xxxrvy (1125), 624, and more fully reviewed by E, 
Theol. Lit, Zeit, 11 (1928), 2030, . 

Further studies in the P. Oxy, text of Hermes appear in Rossen Caurmene, A papyrus coder of the 
Shepherd of Hermas in Harvard Theol, Rev., xvi (1925), 115-25, and SG. Meacart, Passo del pastore oi 
Erna riconosctuto wel P. Gry, 1298 in Bilfieu, vi (1920), 336-8, 

(6) Patristic Theology. 

M. Fram, Lapologia oi Aristide ¢ fa lettera a Diogneto appears in Hicerche Relig., Rome, T (1925), 
541-7, 


CHMETER 1 





(c) Kthiopic Church Literature, 


On the closely allied Ethiopic literature may be noted the brief survey of J. M. Hanpex, An Jutrodue- 
tion fo Ethiopic Chriation Literature, Lond. (1925), 118. 


V. Hierory. 

(a) The £oyption Church, general history and special periods, 

M. Cusine, La chronologie des temps chvdtions de 2 Egypte ot de 0 Ethiopie, Paria (1096), xvi4344, has 
now appeared and hus been reviewed by Prof, L, Ta. Lnvonr in A. A. Seel., xxtt (1926), 438-0, who says : 
*M. Ch. « le mérite @ayoir réuni ime collection considérable de renseignements aur la chronologie; i besa 
inalheureuserent présentés de fapon telle que le lueteur serupulens dovra, en les utilisant, y¥ mettre beau- 
coup di sien pour aroir Lous sex apaisemorta” and by P, Pieerars) in Ana. Bolf., xiv (1928), 144-7. 

HW. Devenare, Le calendrier df Oryriyague (ef Journal, x1, $25), i briefly destribod by A. Ejgmaann) 
in Bye. Sout, 125, 410-20. . 

F, Haase, Altchristtiche Kirchengeschichte nach orientatisohen Quellen, Loipsig (1925), xvi 4420, practi- 
cally ignores all Coptic material, 1t has been reviewed by P. P{eerens) in Anu, Holl, xLiv (1026), 
142-4. 

H. 1. Bers, Jews and Christians in Egypt (cf. Journal, x, 327), continnes to receive considerable 
attention, as might be expected, and hus been reviewed by H. Guetgorne in livorntion, 1( 1924), 63847, by 
E. Scuwanrz in Deut. Lit. Z., 1924, no. 30, by P. Jovaver in ©. R. Acad. Juser, 1924, 222, by the same 
writer in /. dex Sar, xxmt (1925), 1 sqq., by C. Grenier in degyptes, vt (1085), 273-8, hy M. Homnerr in 
Ree, Bely, Phil, 1925, 197-208, by W. Scuvwanr in Gnomon, t (1925), 23-36, by Max Rants in Clisanioul 
Philology, xX (1925), 363-75, by N. H. B. in J. Mell. Stud., 1924, 311-13, by von Sopew in Theol. Lit. Z, 
L (1825), 251-3, and by A. 5. How in Journal, x1, 341-2, 

Bew’a work has inspired several othor studies, notably K. Hout, fie Bedeutung der neaveriffontlicAten 
wmelitoaniachen Urhunden fir dic Kirchongeschichte, in Sits, der Proves, Abad. 1925, 18-31, which examines 
its hearing upon the Meletian schism and upon the development of monasticiam ; G. Guupmt, Luci wove 
dat papiri raflo seine malariae ail monachiame in Eqitto in La Seuala Catioliog, Milan, Litt (1925), 
201-80; A. DALES, Le achizme midlétion d'Kgupte in Rev, Hist, Kool, xxi (1026), 5-26 ; and RP. Casey, 
New pupyri concerning inculents af Alexandria in Here. Theol. Rev. xvii (1920), A502. 

H. L Butt, dthaxasva in Congregational Quarterly, 111 (1925), 158-76, is a popular account of one 
portion of the subject-matter of the 1 tinge | | 

Macien, Les chrvtientes orientatca (cf. Journal, x1, 323), is reviewed by A. J. Gogair in Expos, Times, 
AXXVE (125), 476, and A. Fomrascux, (niate Eastern Ciurohes (of Jirurnal, x1, 323), by N. A. Burs in 


OLZ, ERIE (1LO263, 234. The non-uniate eastern churches are briefly di : be Je Wansieg in tie 
Month, cxivi (1925), 130-412. discussed: b KEATIN the 


L. Lacomtan, Chronigud des dglises orientulea: (iti) Patriurcat orthodice d Aloxendrie in Eohos d'Or. 
xxx (1026), 230-2, deals with the political difficulties encountered in the election of a patriarch of the 
Greek Church in Egypt | | 

The history of the Ethiopic Church is very closely connected with that of the Church of Egypt and here 
we may note M. ve Covret, Le christianisme en Ethioniain Rev, ole (enéve, 1026, 158-78, which is, how- 
ever, only a brief outline of the history and leading characteristics of the Ethiopie Church, and some 
chapters in A. Kauuunnn, Besat sur Pustoire antique de U' Abyssinie (1926), 198, 4 mapa, 5 Agures: also 
have an indirect bearing upon Coptic church history, _ : = 
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(6) Momaaticizm. 

1. Haswan, Christian Monastictsm, Lond. (1925), 270, ia briefly noticed in the Times Lat, Suppt of 
July 33, 125, 464. 

REITZENSTELS, ifist, Monch, wid Hist, Lausiaed (cf. Journal, v, 207), receives na somewhat belated 
notices from 0, Srépuoy in Lys. Zeit., xxv (1925), 160-3. : 

W. Guuont, Das Apophtiegma, Vienna (1924), vili+177, bas been reviewed by H- Diencnaye) in Awe. 
Holl. xix (1925), 401-2, 

“Vow Worss, Aaylisesen (of. Jowrnal, Xt, 323), hus been reviewed by G. Hennra in Theol, Lit Heit, 
RLix (1024), mo, 22, by D. Cones in Musaewm, TEST (p25), 246-246, by Fa. Pumas in Viertejahres- 
shrift 7, Sozial- a, Wirtechaftagesch., xVU0 (1025), 380402, 

(al) faves of the Saanfa. 

H. Devemare, Lea rectieils antiques de miracles dés sainta (cf. Journal, x1, 324), has heen continued 
and completed in Ana. Boll., xim (1925), 305-20. 

H. Datanats, Les martyrs d@' Egypte (of, Journal, vx, 231), has been reviewed by L. vas pen Essex 
in A, Hist. Eeel., 1926, 354-7. 

E. A. Rrooxs, Acta of St. treorge in Muson, xxxvitt (1925), 67-115, dewls with the Syrino material 
which has no direct bearing upon the Coptic acts. 

The Bollandist Acta Sanctornm, Novembria, tom. TV (1925), xii+ 707, contains two lives which have 
more or less direct bearing on the Egyptian Church. One of these is the (Greek) life and miracles of St. 
Theodore (11-55), the other in the life of St. Timothens of Antinoe (115-22), 

LL. Ts. Leront, 5. Puchomit Vita Bohairice seripta (1925), ¥+20), appears aS new volume in the 
C.8.C_0, series. 

H. Deweuare, La personnalitd huatoriqne de S, Poul de Thebes in Ann. Bolt), xiv (1026), 4), discusses 
the historical basis of St. Jerome's life of St, Paul the first hermit. 

& P. Greanp, Un frag. fayoumigne dw wutrt, de Ste, Philothés (of. Journal, x, 329), is reviewed by 
P. Pleerens) in Ann, Boll, xurv (1026), 165, 

J. Banestat et H. Hyveasxat, teto Martyram, 1 (7.8.0.0. 1924), 354, coutains the martyrdom of 
8. Luke, 5. Cyriacus, 8, Janes the Persian, 5. Polycarp, 5. Tease of Tiphre, the two Theodores, &. John 
of Phanidjoit, §. Theodotus, 5. George, and the miracles of 5. George, all re-publications of material which 


has already appeared elsewhere. 
VI. Now-Tarenany Texts. 
(a) Collected Testa, 


‘Caum-Batt, Wadi Sarga (cf Journal, 1x, 232), has been reviewed by M. A. Monuay in Ane, Aqypt, 
7¥ (1925), 117, and by Hewosrexnenc in Ays. Zot, XV (1925), 158-1. 

Wonnet.t¢ Coptic MSS. iw the Freer Cullection (ef. Journal, X, 324}, 18 briefly noticed in the Times Lit. 
Suppl. of Oct, 22, 1025, 696. 

 Guepint, Zelfere eristiane (cf, Jornal, x, 325), haa been reviewed by N. Howiwers in Hull, bibliog, 
Mus. Belg., xxrx (1925), 18-19, and by the same writer in Bysantion, t (1924), 634-8, 

Ce, Wasaery, Les plus ane. mon. du Christianiame (cf, Journal, x1, 324), haa been reviewed by CALDEREST 
in degyptus, ¥ (1924), 369, and by J. Stow in Aro, Holl, xuatt (1924), 377-9. 

W. E. Caum, Theological Texts (of, Report (1912-13), 1 reviewed by Hexcsranpens in Mys, #eit., XXV 
(1925), 156-7. 

(b) Separate Testa. 

W. E. Caom, Aoptische Zinfte und daa Pfaffermonopel in £.A.S8., 1% (1925), 103-11, deals with the 
contents of Brit, Mus. Or. 8903, an 8th cont. papyr from Edfu, in which various heads of trade guilds 
acknowledge the receipt of pepper from the governinent. 

Junssrect, Bin boptiscles Jneditum ler Bremitoge in Rucéolta di Seritti in onore di G. Lambroso, Milan 
(10265), 282-8, gives and examines a brief text of 1 lines. 

(c) Glossaries. 

H. 1. Bett and H. THomrsos, Greck-Coptic Glossary to Hora and Amos in Journal, x1, 241-0, 4 plates, 
has  epecial interest in that it implies the une of a version differant from the Heceptns. 
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H. 1. Bett ond W. E Crom, A Greet-Copiic Glossary in Aegyptus, vi (1025), 177-226, reprodices a 
glossary “entirely in Dioscorus’s own hand” of date between 567 and S73 4.0. containing names of parts 
of the body, topographical terma, names of animals, fishes, ote, The glossary is from P. Lond. 1921, and 
contains 430 lines. 


(2) Magical, 

S. Erraem, Additional remerts on the magical Papyrus P. Leta. vin degyptus, ¥1 (1925), 117-20, con- 
tinues and concludes the notes given in thie, rv (1923), 183, 

5. Errnem, La papyrus magigues greca de Paris (cf. Jowrnal, x1, 325), haa bean reviewed, in can- 
junction with Wiuckes's Urkunden der Ptolemderzeit and Hovrsun’s Grieck.-dg. Ofenbarung, by W. 
ScHUBART in O.L.2., sxvit (1925), (45-7. 

8. Erreem, Pop. Brit, Mua, CAA, verso, col. i appears in Jowrnal, x1, 80-3, It deals with a frag- 
mentary magical text published in Wussrny, Vewe griech, Zawherpap, (1893). 

F. Brrases, Griech. Pap. (cf I above), contains two tablets (60, 65), insuribed respectively with the 
Lord's Prayer ond a Christian text which the editor regards as being intended for magical tse. 


VIL Patnonoey, 


M. San Nroono, Das eipe anpocwnon als Stellvertretungaformal in den boptiscAen Papyri appears in 
Byz, Zeit., xxrv (1924), 336-45. | 

EK. Dmiotos, (a mot noureau copfe appeara in Fer, Ey. Ane., 1 (1925), 15-17, 

K. Asmus, Koptische Grammatil zum Gebrauch fir Vorlesuagen, Hanover (1926), is reported, but T have 
not beer able to see a copy, 

: ae nee Hem. Linguas Copt. (ef, Journal, x, 329), has been reviewed by W. SrrecEnerd in 0.1.2, 
Hou, «0-8, 

G. P. G. Sossy, Aitah Quwa'idu l-Loghati t-Mayriyati t-Qubtiya, Cairo (1925), iv+-253, in a grammar 
intended to make a scientific treatment of Coptic grammar accessible to Egyptian students, It is published 
wt the expense of the Egyptian government and is intended for use in the Egyptiological sectinn in the 
Egyptian University, Unfortunately itis no longer on sale to the public and only distributed (gratuitously) 
to the students conceried, It has been briefly noticed by D. O'Leanr in Journal, xm, 130-40. 

G. P. i, Sopuy, Studies in Coptic Proper Names in Ane, Egypt, 1925, 41-4, notes some purely Egyptian 
names #till in common wse and some old Greek names, as well as Arabic, Turkish, and others of more 

Glomries of ancient date are included in VI above. 

K. Serum, Das Verhaltnis swischen Demotisch wad Koptiach wad seine Lakren flr Geschichte der Agypt- 
tachen Spracke in 20D. MG@., 1925, 200-316, is an extremely important contribution to the history of the 
Coptic language. The writer suggests that Coptic was the vernacular descended from ancijont Egyptian, 
whilst Demotic was an artificial language. This is very different from the view of F.C. BURKITT in Pistis 
Sophia and the Coptic Language (cf, I above), where we read that “I have doubts as to the full legitimacy 
of the Coptic language, I do not mean by this to donbt that the speech of the Egyptian peasantry at cis 
time of the Arnb invasion was a real, though degraded, desoendant of the speech of the Pharaohs. But I do 
not think it was Coptic, if by ‘Coptic’ ia meant a language in which Greek words, including the most exotic 
particles, are used freely,...,..1 do nut believe that the language of the Qaptia kieaet Bits ot snk 
the real language of the people: it was from the beginning a more or leas literary jargon.” (183). Professor 
Buaxtrr considers that the use of this “literary jargon” in domestic and intimate ostraka etc. must be 
explained by non-literary persons having recourse to professional scribes who followed the earecat tack; 
ae steeple faa The whole problem bas a parallel iu Urdu, where a great siete ay ieee 

wrsian words have been introduced under Muslim influer Oa te Ciiabeeddn ay tir 
sun far ilex vasandlar wiveanks alin nee and there, admittedly, many have taken 

P. Jenssrent, Zum Gebrawsh dea hontiahen | tends a i . =a i 
PUA Taare OMS). O47. priachen Quatitaties appears in Compt. Rene, de Coad, des Sei, de 

WwW. SPIEGELBERG, Demotica, lL, Manich (1826 4, 3 nla | i Wi, = . » a's 
dj r (Te) “achlagen” (25-7), and (xi) Die Bipnslepis'ead Sac hice Fo directions am Coptic, £4, <i) 
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Th. Hewne, Tell Bodfow in Aegyptua, vi (1025), 285-4, gives an account of explorations commenced in 
1914 and continued in 1921-4 in an area which was inhabited down to the 1th cont, ap, aud where finds 
hive been made of Coptic and Muslim pottery, small articles, Wuildings, and a deposit of Coptic papyri m 
a jar. The Coptic manuscripts aro being edited by M. Daroroy, the Muslin and Coptic pottery is in the 
hans of M. Massocr, 

U, Mowsener pe Vintann, Lea coments pres de Soliig, t Beyr et-Abiad et Deyr el-Admar, Milan (1985), 
64, 113 plates, contuins three chapters, (i) descriptive of the White Mousstery, (i) a brief survey of 
archaeological investigations by previous explorers, and (iii) # discussion on the trefoil-shaped annobuury 
very alight reference to the Red Monastery. It has been reviewed by H. in Ane, Byyot, rv (1925), 115, by 
P. P(uerens) in Anu. Boll,, xbit (1925), 419-20, by A, CanpEntst in Aegryptua, WI (1925), 230, mand by 
BR. Lewame in Muadon, xxxviir (1025), 354-5. 

H. Raxne, Koptische Priedhoefe fet Korara wid der Tenipel-Sehaschonka f bat ol-tibe, Bericht aber fue 
badinhen Grabungen in deg, in den Wisitern (912-18 wad 1974-1§...unter Mituirkung wor HA, Abel une 
K. Breith (1025), 70, with 82 figa, in the text, and 40 plates, bas now appeared (cf. Journal, x1, 325), 

H, Jexnen, Die christlichen Grabaterne Nubions in Zeiteohr. f. tg. Spr. te (1825), 111-45, deala with both 
Greek and Coptic material. Amongst the latter appear Lep. 656— Berl. Inv. No. 1459, LD. vt, 103, Nr. 43= 
Berl. Inv. No. 1495, Lep. 51, and B.Mus, 525. 

H, Jewkes, Ermenne, Bericht Wher die Grabunges dey Akad, der Wiss. in Wien auf den Friedhifen von 
Ernenne (Nubien) Ga Wiater 1If-I2, Wien (1025), 175, 16 plates, | plun, 9 figs, contains Christian 
material and Coptic inscriptions in Part D ( $26-65). 

M. Dowanp, Die Grnamentif der dg. Wollwirkercien (of. Journal, x1, 32), hos been reviewed by Nous 
Garrriri in Journal, xt, 444, by H. Guten in OL#., exvitt (1925), 654, and hy 5. A.B. Muncu in of, Soe, 
Or, Res., 1 (1995), 79. 

W. F. Vounaca ond E. Kvensen, Late antique, Coptic, ane Jslamic textiles of Egypt (1026), xvi- 100 
plates, mostly in colour (cf. Journal, =1, 326), has now been published. 

M. Imuann, Coptic tertiles, Recent Acceastona in Bull, Metrop. Mus, of Art, V¥., xxr (1996), 102-5, 
desoribes some recent accessions made to the museum in question. 

O. M. Davros, Host Christian Art, Oxford (1925), xv+396, makes some passing reference to Coptio art 
(42-4), senlpture, manuscripts, textiles, and ceramice, but Coptic oceuples only a minor place. 

W, Scuvnarr, Patasographie. f. Grice. Palacogr, Munich (1925), [S4, 12) figs, deals incidentally 
with Coptic script (146, 146), 

Passing reference to modern Ooptic usage as to the removal of the hair tuft on children is made in 
W. Bhackwax, Ancient Egyptian custom Tluatruted by a wiocherh survive! in Man, xxv (125), 66, 

J. Srnzvoowsnl, Origina of Christian Uhurch Art (ef. Journal, x, 330), has been reviewed by M. Gaaren 
in wf. Jt.A.8,, 1925, 142-4. 

A.J. Boren, felamio. Pottery, is announced for the autumn of 1926, Tt will contain about 20 plates in 
colour and 40 in black and white, Some of the illustrations will show early Coptic lustre ware, including 
at ruby-lustred bow] and plain lustred v , aod at least one chapter (ix) will deal with pre-Muslim 
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The Society of Antiquaries once more generously placed its Council Room at the disposal 
of the Society for the purpose of the annual exhibition of antiquities, the results of the 
winter's campaign, which was open from July dth to the 24th, Practically all the objects 
shown came from the cemeteries at Abydos, where excavations were carried on for a brief 
period and proved very successful, Equally interesting were the large scale photographs 
and plans of the Cenotaph of Seti I, formerly called the Osireion, . 

As a report on the season's work appears elsewhere in this number there is no need for 
a full deseription here, but among the most interesting exhibits may be mentioned a finely 
carved stela, asniall limestone statuette of a seated dignitary of the Middle Kingdom, and a 
most varied collection of beads of all periods from the predynustic to the Late New Kingdom, 
all threaded with the utmost care, mostly in the original order, and very tustefully arranged 
by Mr, and Mrs, Brunton and Mrs. Frankfort. 

In addition a facsimile painting by Mrs. de Garis Davies of a beautiful freseo in the 
North Palace at Tell elAmarnah was shown, The fresco is a magnificent example of the 
art of the Akhenaten period, and readers will be glad to know that Mrs. Davies has consented 
to go out again during the coming winter and copy other wall paintings in the sme palace, 
It is the intention of the Committee to publish a special memoir dealing with the mural 
decoration of Tell el--Amamah, a work due to the memory of Mr. Newton who first discovered 
these frescoes. 

During the Exhibition Mr. Frankfort twice lectured, with an admirable series of lantern 
slides, on the work of the season. 


The excavation programme for the coming winter, so far as it has been arranged at the 
moment of going to press, is that Mr. Frankfort and Mr. Glanville should eo to Tell 
el'Amarnah and continue the excavation of that site, while Mrs, Davios copies the wall 
paintings. This work is not likely to oceupy much more than two months. Mr. Felton goes 
to Abydos to continue his photographie survey of the temple of Seti I, the archaeological 
and philological side of this work being in the hands of Mr. R. O, Faulkner. This party will 
be joined later by Mr. Frankfort, who will prepare for publication the texts of the Cenotaph 
of Seti. The photographing and collating of the temple texts is a cost! y and laborions work, 
but the results should prove well worth the outlay. 


It has not yet been possible to make a complete list of lectures for the winter, but the 
Committee hopes to be able to arrange a series on noted towns of Egypt. The following 
lectures have been promised: Thebes, by Dr. H. R. Hall: Herakleopolis, by Dr. A. M. 
Blackman; Sais, by Professor Newberry; Memphis, by Mr. S. R. K. Glanville; while it is 
hoped that Naukratis and Alexandria will be dealt with by Dr. Hogarth and Mr. H. I. Bell 
respectively. 7 


In our last number we alluded to the magnificent offer of £2,000,000 made to the 
Egyptian Government by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr, for the building and equipment of a 
new museum and the advancement of Egyptological studies in general. Little did we think 
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ab the time that this offer would be refused, It is not onr task to examine or criticise the 
causes which led to its rejection, we can only lament that such an amazing opportunity has 
been allowed to slip. When we think of the ntmerous branches of the subject which 
stagnate, partly for lack of funds, partly for lack of workers, and reflect that Mr. Rockefeller’s 
gift would have provided both, we cannot but be appalled by the magnitude of this disaster 


Dr. Howard Carter continues slowly and efficiently to clear the tomb of Tutfankhamin, 
An admirable arrangement which, while enabling tourists to visit the tomb, takes off his 
hands the unprofitable and time-wasting duty of escorting them now allows him to give 
his full time to the clearance, The tomb-chamber is completed and it is believed that a 
season will be necessary for each of the two remaining rooms. Dr. A. E. Lieas ts still 
attached to the expedition as chemical expert. What he has learnt during the excavation 
of this tomb is sufficient to revolutionize our knowledge of what may be called the 
chemistry of ages, ie. the changes which take place in various materiale lying for centuries 
in certain conditions of atmosphere, light and temperature, Following wp his little hand- 
book on the restoration of antiques published a year ago and reviewed in this Journ he 
will shortly produce a further work on ancient Egyptian materials and the changes to 
which they are subject. 


Mr, Robert Mond continued during lust season his excavations at Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah, 
Thebes, under the aegis of the Liverpool University Institute of Archaeology. He was 
again assisted by Mr. W. 5. Emery. Further clearances and restorations in the tomb of 
Ramose occupied the greater part of the season: a number of columns have been rebuilt 
in their original form in the hypostyle hall, and the scientific world should be very grateful 
to Mr. Mond for thus restoring and making accessible one of the finest and historically 
most interesting private tombs in the Theban necropolis. Among other finds was a subter- 
ranean gallery containing over twenty burials of about Twenty-second Dynasty date. Below 
these was a mummy of the Eighteenth Dynasty, anda few traces of a still earlier burial of 
the Middle Kingdom. Mr, Mond has also prospected on a new site at Erment where he 
hopes to work during the coming season. He is publishing the reports of his exenvations 
from year to year in the Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. 


We publish in this number an obituary notice of Bernard Pyne Grenfell, one of the 
founders of papyrology as a science. A forthcoming volume in the Oxyrhynens series, to 
which he himself contributed so largely, is, we understand, to be dedicated to his memory, 
and will contain a photograph of him: for this reason we have decided not to publish one 
in this number. 


We regret to have to chronicle a further less to Egyptology in Georges Béndédite, 
Keeper of the Egyptian Department of the Musée du Louvre, who died rather suddenly on 
a visit to Thebes during last season. In spite of his duties in the museum and the lecture- 
room he contrived to contribute a great deal to the literature of Egyptology, his main 
mterest being in objects possessing an artistic value, more particularly those dating from 
the earlier periods. Several articles from his pen have appeared in the Jowrnal. 

He is sneceeded by Monsieur Charles Boreux, while to take the place thus rendered 
vacant Monsieur l'Abbé Drioton is to come to the Louvre. 

40—2 
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Every reader of the Journal will congratulate Colonel H. G, Lyons on the honour of 
‘knighthood which has been bestowed upon him. Although the services for which this is 
the just reward consist of a long and usefal career in the Survey Department of Egypt 
followed by distinguished war service, Colonel Lyons will not, we feel sure, resent the desire 
of Egyptologists to claim him as a colleague, The connection between the Survey and our 
science was close by nature, and he himself has made it closer. 


Mrs, Winifred Branton has made an interesting and successful experiment in her book 
called Kings and Queens af Ancient Egypt. Her delicate brush has depicted for us a 
number of reyyl persohages, not as an idle faney might imagine them—a task which has 
often been done before—but as their inummies, their statues and contemporary written 
records show them to have been, Her art on this occasion is almost that of the miniaturist, 
and despite her rigid adherence to the evidence on which her reconstructions are based she 
has succeeded in putting into cach portrait something of herself’ They are not merely con- 
ceptions of kings and queens, they are jer conceptions, To those of us who have little or 
no imagination the work is a revelation, and even to those whose conceptions may disagree 
With those of the painter the portraits will give pleasure from the artistic point of view. 
They are accompanied by a text eontributed by a number of Egyptologists, 


The sixtieth volume of the Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache was dedicated to Adolf 
Erman, who attained his seventieth birthday on Oct. dist, 1924, The sixty-first volume 
contains a photograph of the same scholar in his fortieth year, Comparing this with the 
recent photograph published in the previous volume one is glad to observe that the last 
thirty years, though devoted to ceaseless toil, have not dealt too hardly with Professor 
Erman, We trust that he may be long spared to continue his contribution to Gur know- 
ledge of the Egyptian language which already owes such an immense debt to him. It must 
be a great satisfaction to him to see «a many brilliant young scholars at work in the field 
which his grammatical researches opened up to them in such a wonderfu] manner, This 
year in particular he may well feel that he is reaping a rich harvest, for the publication of 
the great Worterbuch is now no longer a dream but a partly accomplished fact, and before 
this number appears we shall probably have in our hands Dr. Alan Gardiner’s great 
Egyptian Grammar, the biggest single contribution to the grammar of the Egyptian 
language since Erman's own Sprache des Papyrus Westear ay Sethe's Verbum, 


Professor Westermann writes: 


Tn the last number of this journal (Journal, x1, 48-51) an article appeared in which I 
offered an explanation of the double entries upon some of the Ptolemaic receipts, Ib was 
unknown te me when T was writing ib that the same problem was undergoing careful and 
complete consideration at the hands of Mr. J. G. Milne. Mr. Milno’s article, entitled 
“Double Entries in Ptolemaic Tax Receipts,” appeared in the number of the Journal 
immediately preceding that in which mine was printed. Sickness and its after effects: 
prevented me from keeping up with the journals during the late winter and spring, so that 
Mr. Milne’s treatment escaped my notice ynt;] it was too late to have tha corresponding 
purt of my article deleted. The Editor has consented to print this explanation of an une 
intentional discourtesy Upon my part to the readers of the Journal and to Mr, Milne, As 
to the two conclusions there is little question that he has the night, of it, 
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With regard to his article “ What happened after the Death of Tut‘ankhamiin” (see 
above, pp. 168-170) Professor Sayee writes as follows: 

«Since my article was in type Dr. Forrer has published a translation of the text in his 
Forschungen, 0, Pt. 1. As our translations agree almost word for word they may be con- 
sidered to be a proof that the Hittite texts can now be translated with as much certainty 
as the inscriptions of Assyria or Babylonia. Apart from the difference in the word which 
we supply in the lacuna before the name of Kurustamn, and the different conclusions we 
draw from the last paragraph, our agreement is complete.” 


Several contributers to the Journal seem puzzled as to why they are asked, when 
returning corrected proofs te the Editor, to return also the original copy or first proof, The 
reason is that these nearly always enable the Editor to settle those numerous little uncer- 
tainties which arise at the last minute without involving the contributer and himself in a 
tiresome correspondence. 
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Orient wnd griechiaehe Philosophie. Vou Taropor Horexen, (Aeihafte ain Alten Orient, Hoeft 4.) Loipzig: 

4.C, Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1925, Pp. 0. | 

Professor Hopfner needs no introductiin ta readers of thia Journal. His new monograph ia eminently 
readable, sane, and learned. He showa in detail the lateness of the truditions which assert that early 
Greek philosophers derived their doctrines from the East!, the impossibility of their having learnt the 
philokophis secrets of the priesta of Egypt if the latter had had philosophic secrete to teach, the difference 
of Eastern science anid Greek seienoo, the change in the attitude of the East in the Hellonic Age (on this 
his remarks, pp. 46 ff, are particularly important), and the growth among Greek thinkers of a veneration 
of Oriental wisdom and « desire to find therein the source of Hellanip thought. All this is very woll done; 
we have here a well-written chapter in the history of the Groek spirit, its Independence and ite decline, 
OF the blending of thought onder the Empire, and of auch ilnstrationa thereof as the Hermetic texte nnd 
the Orcwufa Chaldeion, Professor Hopfner writes with perticular mastery, A reference might be adiled an 
p. 74 to Cumont's perstiasive argument in Monwmenta Piot, xxv that the mysticignm of Platinus waa in- 
flucnesd by Egyptian piety. 

This ts 0 valuable addition to.an juteresting series, 

A.D. Nocr, 


Gnowtigues et gnosticime, Par E. pe Fave. Etudes critiques des documents du gnosticiame chrétien aim tu" 
et TH siécles, Detixiome édition angmentés, Paris; Geuthnor. 926. Pp. 647, 00 franes, 

This work, which comes before us in an enlarged and revised form, treats a subject of extreme 
complexity with masterly lucidity, M. de Faye's principle that we must base our eomoeption of the 
Gnostics on the surviving fragments of their works rither than on the polemic of their adversarica is 
unquestionably right, and his application of it fs very Fruttfal and results in a picture which, in spite of 
its gaps, is fuller than we could draw of any pagan religious movement of the time. TE is a picture, 
moreover, Which fite what we know of tho general intellectual anid teligiouws conditions of the age; in 
particular its passage from speculation of no mean order to theurgy is parallel to the evolution of Neo- 
platonism, The author's explanation of the point of tiew of the Cinostics, pp. 463 ff, shows remarkable 
insight, It iv not enough to decompose their beliefs: doctrine, as Heiteenstein has reminded ya, camnot 
be analysed a#« thongh it were a mineral, M. de Paye asks what attracted men of this type to Christianity, 
and finds aa his answer the attraction of Jesus. and shows how, in developing their theories, they bad no 
intention of Ieing other than Christian, It would not he enay to find many questionable statements af 
fuct in this hook, Ou p. 65, M. de Faye describes the Valentinian conception of evil in the soul aa “fart 
Hoignés de Vidée greoque. Pour Socrate, Platon ou Epictéte, le mal a sa source duns une erreur du juze- 
ment.” The statement perhaps requires bulancing by the remembrance that in Orphic and other circles 
there was an objective view af Bin ae ete hin essentially detiling the soul. We Bate 6a al a, ame 
remark, “MM. Anrich et Wobbermin ont démontré que les gnostiques ont uMmprunté aux mystéres prec: 
Seles tts do leurs termes lew plus carnctérintiquen, tel que Ladrpor, eipdyes, rior rarip, ote.” At 
the preannt time this statement seemy nither over-confident, especially with regund to the term wade: 
M. de'Paye draws attention (pp, 245 ff, 4 45) to the flourishing Gnostio sects in Rome iteolf; it woulit’ be: 
interesting to know whether he believes the eraffite of a crucified ae-head on the Palatine to be dus a 
adherent of the Sethians, as is thought by A. Buaweser, Comptes rendus de C Académie sdes inseriptions, 
1920, 152 f, J. Cinna, Stren Buliciana, 720 f., and A. RovLanarn, Orphée, 147, and apain whether Yan: 
accepts Blanchet's ascription of two gems, published Lc. 147, to the Ophites. | 

MM. de Faye is to be congratulated on a very fine book. | 





A. D, Nook, 


to Egypt eecms to be dine to an inedvertempe; 
ian extraction but not this journey, 


) The statement on p. 9 that Heralotua Mentions & vielt of Thales to 
Herodotus, ae ie noted ih, p. 2, mentions the philosopher's Phoenie 
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A History of Egypt wader Homan Rule, By J. GRArTox Miuse. ‘Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

Landon : Methuen & Co. 1924. Pp. xxiii 4-332. 

There had long bean need of 4 wew «dition of Mr, Milne’s well-known and invaluable work, which is 
indeed the only book of the kind in existeneo; for gince it first appeared, in 1800, a vast amoutit of 
material had accumulated, and the second issu, in 1913, did not supply the need of an edition fully 
brought up to date, The new edition shows very extensive changes; indeed, the work hae in large measure 
been recast. The old appendices and lists of documents have been cut out, but so much new matter has been 
incorporated that the sixe of the volume has ‘noressed from 262 to 93% pogea The single teble of prefects 
at the end of the volume ia replaced by lists, prefixed to each reign, of the prefects in office under thn 
Emperor concerned, to which, after Dincletinn, are added lista of the known pracsides. It may he sng- 
geated that in a later edition it would be useful to give further the names of the Aloxandrian patriarchs, 
who, in the Christian period, were often more impartant than the prefects, 

Despite the changes mentioned, the genera) plan of the work remains a8 before: first uo chronological 
narrative of events, arranged by reigns, and than a series of chapters dealing comprohenaively with 
administration, finance, military organization, religion, and social life, Thera are alsv some appendices 
devoted to various points of detail This arrangement is perhaps the most convenient method of treating 
auch matorials as must form the basis of any history of Roman Egypt, but it does not make for rendable- 
ness or literary charm, The volume indeed ia one of severely “ scientilic” history, and tonkes no pretence 
of bainga work of art. Perhaps the time haa not yet come for a “literary” history of Egypt; avd certainly, 
within the limita set himself, Mr. Milne bos done hia work adntirally, "The book is a masterpiece of 
compression, extracting from a great tas. af miscellaneous material wll the essential facts, and without 
a supertiuous sentence. The author has kept wonderfully abreast of recent resoarch, and acems to have 
overlooked nothing of importance. 

With a view to « fourth edition (for new material is conatantly coming to light and mew monagraplia 
on particular problems ara published every Fear), a fow pointe may be noted in regaril to which there 
-scema room for correction or reconsideratiot. 

Despite the recently published letter of Claudius, which ho discuss in an appendix devoted to the 
subject, Mr, Milne adheres to the view that Alexandria possessed a senate to the end of the Ptolemaic 
period, and that this body was abolished by Augustus. That his argumenta have weight must bo 
mwimitted, and they have been reinforced by other scholars who have dealt with the point; but | confess 
myself: still unconvinced. It seems all but incredible that if Augustus had abolished a senate Clautius, 
who more than once allodes ta the precedent of Augustus and expresaly mentions his confirmation of 
Alexandrian privileges, should make no reference whatever to his abolition of the senite ar should even 
speak of the request for ite introduction as a new propeaal “now for the first time moatal” This con: 
sideration seems to me quite to cance! all the arguments on the other side, and the attempts of thoas 
who take the contrary view to ex plain it away are ungatiafactory, 

The “Jewish disturbances” in 130-137 4.0, mentioned in the last pargraph of p. 47, rest on a 
misreading of a Berlin papyrus, and Wilcken has now shown (Hermes, tiv, 111) that the reference there 
is really to the Jewish revolt under Trajan. 

Ta connexion with the foundation of Antinoopolis (p. 40) 1t may be mentioned that there ia evilence 
(chiefly contained in unpublished papyri of the British Musenm) that many citiens of the new city were 
drawn from the Fayyim, but that these very often preferred, while registering their children in the city 
registers and enjoying the privileges. of citizenship, to reside in their own nome, Two such families at 
least can be traced as residing in Fayyiim villages till the third century. It is also of interest, as iuatrating 
Hadrian's enthusiasm for Athens, to note that the Antinoopolite calendar employed the Attic names of 
the months, equating them however with the Egyptian month. 

‘The last sentence of p. 119, “in the rural diatrieta corn remained almost the only currency of Egypt” 
{in the sixth and seventh centuries), is open to question. What nitinmatic evidence Mr Milne may have 
for it | ennnot say, bat references to actnal coins are THInerolis abvercigrha im the papyrt, and under the 
Arabs, who followed Byzantine aluiniatrative custom alain slavishly, we find in the Aphrodito papyri 
of the early eighth century not only olaborate accounts of money payments but constant references to 
drapyvpurpis, Le, the adaeratio of taxed properly payable in kind; the Governor's frequent refinanl to 
necept adaratio seers to imply an actual preference for money payments on the part of the roral 
population {seo my article Two Offiecat Letters of the Avab Period in the present number). 
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Mr, Milne (pp. 125, 181, 288) continues to speak of the idiclogoa as high priest; but Profesor Stuart 
Jones has made it very probable ( Freak Light on Komon Bureaveracy, pp. 26 1.) that the union of the two 
offices was not effected until the period of the Severi. 

Tn the notes at the end of the volume, reference should have been made, for the strategus, to the 
recent article of Homiwein (Mune Belge, xxvint, 125-154), 

On p. 139 “archepodes" (twice) should of course be “archephodos,” | 

The account of the exactor’s functions given on p. 148, § 64, is incomplete, for it appears from P. Lond. 
1651 that they extended beyond merely financial matters, 

Lt is not correct to speak (p. 149) of the comarcha as supplanted, along with the praspositi, by the 
pagureh in the sixth century, The pagarch took the place of the pracpositis pagi in the fifth oamtury, but 
comurchs, though not frequently mentioned, are still referred to in wixth-century documents, ag. PL Oxy, 
133 (ap. 550), 1835 (fifth—sixth century), 1930, P. Lond. 1673, 

In the references (pp. 311 ff.) to the fiheléy diheflaticornm (p. 219) should have been included one bo 
KSIFFING's recent article (Harrard Theological Reriew, xvi, 145—390), which is not only a useful dis- 
cussion of the subject but includes the texts of all the known documents of the cliss, including some 
previowsly unpublished examples, 

The statement on p, 263, “fractions of the nomisma were stated either aa a nomisma less go many 
carats, or in carats," is surly innecurate, Where we get such a phrase as “one nomiswe less three carats,” 
this means rather that it was @ Homisma nominally of 24 but uotially worth only 21 carats, That this, 
the usual interpretation, is correct seems to be confirmed by some of the accounts contained in P. Lond. 
TV and further by the fact that side by side with wtatements of fractions of the nomisma in carats we get 
actual fmotions (“a quarter of a iomisma,” eto.), 

On p. 266 Mr, Milne states that “the nice-vourse at Oxyrhynochos in the seventh century...apparently 
belonged to the house of Apion.” The reference in the papyrus cited is, however, not to the racecourse, 
but to the postal service of this great feudal family. sr 

4 I. EEL 


Papyrushriefe aus der frihesten Riimersett, Heratsgegeben von Bron (usson. Tnaugural- Dissertation. 
Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri-A.-B, 1025, Pp. xii +246, 

Witkowski’s handy corpus of private letters of the Ptolemaic period has long been familiar to atndents 
of the ancient letter, and Ghedini has recently collected the early Christian letters found in Egypt. The 
present work performs a similar service for the private lotters of the early Homan age. One's gratitude 
to the able editor would have been even greater had he included the whole Homan period down to the 
accession of Diocletian, hut that would have added enormously to the size of the vohime, and the date 
100 4.., though arbitrary enough, gives « convenient limit, Eyen the period selected, 30 wc. to 100 4.n,, 
yields no less than 80 letters, to which (so quickly does our material grow) several additions could now be 
male The editorial work is excellently done, The editor translates all but the most defective letters, 
odds on elaborate commentary, chiefly but not exclusively linguistic in character, and prefaces his ool- 
lection with a useful introduction on the ancient letter, He has not contented himself «with reproducing 
the texts.as left by the original or subsequent editors, lat has done much critical work of his own. He 
hie not often been able to check his conjectures hitiself but has consulted scholars on the spot, and is 
thus enabled in sever) cases to publish improved texts. When it is iidded that be offers explanations, 
not always accoptable but often convincing, of words hitherto obecure, it will be seen that his work is by 
fo IMs a mer collection of existing material (though such a collection would be very useful) but a 
sibetantive contribution to knowledgn 

The volume would have been handier to use had the serial numbers of the Jetters included boen 
printed at the top of ench page; in several cases o text with its translation and commentary oconpies 
several piges, eo that time is lost in looking for its number. Tn ther respects the texts are conveniently 
printed, and there ara good indexes, Naturally, on matey points, hore thin one opinion is possible, ane 
perhaps the author is at times more dogmatic than it is prudent to be, but that seema te he the fashion 
among continental scholars. 

In his introduction (p. 20) the editor speaks of letters being “zusammengerollt." The expreasion is to 
be deprecated, na letters seem usually to have been folded rather than rolled. Since Dr, Oleson does not 
confine this survey of epistolary practice to the first century, it might have been well, in speaking of the 
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forms of address, to mention the Bysantine usage, by which the writer of a letter plunged, without 
preliminary greeting, into the bedy of his communication, leaving the names of recipient and writer to 
be gathered from the address on the outside. In his introduction to 1—7 he dismisses the idea that 
Tsidora was wife as well 28 sister of Asclepiades ; but there is a good deal to be aaidl for this, notably the 
mention of a child in L 11 of no. 2 The name of the Rylunds Library usually suffers at the hands of 
foreign scholars, who regard the word as the possessive case of “Ryland” and write it accordingly (+g. 
‘p. 80) without the “a.” In 35 the sentence beginning yrory is atill not quite satisiactory. Is oAgorai 
(a new reading) intended for the perfect passive of GAAua! In that case the sentence should end at, 
yAurcoxopior, a now one beginning with ¢afédoee. In 09, 14 and 60, 23 Oleson reads Sirarer und explains 
the construction as a double aceusative, It seems at; least equally likely that Séearor is for Zaxarew; the 
plural is certainly used in 49, 12 f, though Sacavow occurs (hut the wv ia miarked aa doubtful) in |. 15, 
These and other points which might be adduced are however of minor importance, The volume is an 
excellent piece of work and will be vary useful both as a handy callection of letters and for purposes of 





H, 1, Beni. 


Wirterbuch der asgyptischen Sprache, in Auftrage der Dewteohen Akademien, Von Anow Eawan und 
Heuwaxs Grarow, Erste Lieferung. Leipaig : Hinrichs, 1025. 

Tho your 1926 will be a memorable one in the annals of Egyptian philology, for it will see the 
publication of Gardiner’s Grammar and of the major part of the great Berlin Dictionary. The first part 
of the latter work actually boars the date 1925, and the refinining six or seven parts are to follow at 
intervals: of about two months. It is not the present writers intention to enter upon any critical 
considerations of the work from the lexicographical point of view, These mst be left for» later cuicte, 
when the whole of it ia before our eyes. A few words, however, may be said about its general appearance 
wd arrangement, and the conditions under which it ts being produced. 

Since [897 a number of scholars have been ocenpied in working over the whole of the available 
material, and producing « alip for every single word in every text, The result ia a collection of about 
a million and o half slips. The problem of reducing these to order and of making them pvailable to 
asholara in book form at a price which shall not be wholly unreasonable is a yory difficult one, Yat 
it appears to have been wisely solved, Those who have experienced a alight feeling of disappointment at 
the brevity of treatment apparent in this first instalment would de well to remember that this publication 
ia not the dictionary but only an abbreviated version of it, one might almost say « handbook and index 
to it, The dictionary itself cousists of tho slips in Berlin, where they can be consulted by anyone _ 
Wishes to undertika a picce of minute research into Egyptian lesicography or phraseology. It is to be 
doubted whether by making the publication twice ot three times as full as it is any greater service would 
have een rendered to the science; for ordinary reading purposes it is full enough, while for research on 
special pointa the appeal must always be either to the appendix-volumes which are protnised to us ar to 
the slips, Let us be reasonable in our demands: the new Liddell and Sontt is sufficient for most purposes, 
but he who would stndy every single use of a word, exept it be * very rare one, must make ies: cre 
etllactions from the literature. 

We ore told that the text of the dictionary is inthe main thrown into form by Grapow, and then 
discussed in detail by bimeelf and Erman together with Sethe, Even with thease two great collaborators 
the task thrown on ta Grupew's shoulders is al nost superhinnian, and the Egyptological world owes him 
a great debt of gratitnde for undertaking it, and ahould wish him health and strength to complete it. 
The format and general appearance of the work are admirable. Herr Erichsen’y handwriting and 
icroglyphie seript are as clear a4 anyoue could desire, and the work is probably the best piece of 
itograph printing which has yet appeared in Egyptology. It was & wise move to print the references 
in type on separate sheata. Placed in the main body of the text, they would have made it very unwieldy 
and detracted much from its neat appearance. lt is, however, a little unfortunate that the references 
ianed with the first part cover only a third of ita pages. We believe, too, that there is worse to come, 
‘for we hear that it may be necessary to postpone the issun of any more of the references until the 
completion of the whole atitographed text. If this is so we shall sequiesce, however much we regret it, 
for Grapow's tusk is so Herculean that we accept without cavil any arrangement whioh be thinks will 
“render it more feasible. It seems a pity that some younger scholar cannot be allotted to him oa an 
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understudy, and to undertake this part of the labour, We hope, too, that in arranging these pages of 
reforences some thought will be given to the manner in which they are eventually to be bound. We 
should have thought that it would be wise to divide the dictionary into, say, four or six volumes according 
to its size, and to isaue the references in such a form that with each of these four or six volumes of text 
the approprinte references could be bound up. The only precaution necessary in this case wauld be 
that the references to each new volume must begin on a fresh leaf, To lave all the references together 
in a atparate volume would be most irritating, for it would mean that two volumes of the dictionary 
must always be taken down instead of ane. 

This however is a matter of amall detail, Let us rather congratulate Herren Erman and Grapow on 
the courage and industry which have enabled them, under depressing conditions, to translate a promise 
into an actuality by giving us this first volume And let us not forget to be grateful to Professor Breasted 
and Mrs, Ceroline Ransom Williams, who, as the authors tell us, have seen to it that post-war difficulties 
should not prevent the appearance of the Dictionary, and, last but not least, to Jolin Rockefaller Jr., who 
by his gifts and offers to Egyptology has shown himself perhaps the most munificent and ungrudging 
peetron of learning in the history of the world. | 

T. Ex Pept, 


Dis intditche Auadriteke des Avgyptiochen: vom Denken und Dichten einer altorieatalischen Sprache, Won 
Heomays Guarow, Leipsip, 1924, 

For many years past, those interested in the ancient Egyptian language have been too actively engaged 
in discovering ita grammutical and syntactical mechanism to give tauch attention to its literary quulitios. 
Now, however, that we have reached a stage where reasonably accurate translation is attainable, literary 
criticism may begin its task. Dr. Grapow's work is jrobably the first direct contribution to this side of 
the subject. Tt is naturally hased on the collections made for the Berlin Dictionary, and ia one of the 
many valuable side-products of that great work. Dr. Grapow states—and the reader will agree with. him— 
that his book will at least show that “the Egyptian world does not farm so eirong a contrast with ours as 
many people believe." Egyptian simile and metaphor cover the whole range of life and experience, anil 
conkequentiy are to a great extent parallel to cur own, and where there are differences they are often to he 
explained by local circumstances, Thus we in Europe, when we wish to personify senseless rage and 
insatiate greed, do mot think, ax the Egyptian did, of the crocodile, while on the other hund the Egyptian 
never washed his linen as white as anow, 

Dr. Grapow's volume will reap its full harvest when similar work has been done on the other ancient 
languages, for we shall then have an opportunity of judging from tho earliest evidence avaiishle how much 
of figurative expression is common to speech as a whole and how much depends on the original genins of a 
particular language, To take one instance; both in English and Egyptian gold lies at the root of Tiny 
metaphors, while silver, though in Egyptian its nume “the white" Miggesta numerous possibilities, supplies 
scarcely any, What is there in the nature and appearinee of gold which males it a more common instra- 
ment of metaphor than silver in both languages? Is it ite likeness in colour and brilliance to the sun! 
And can any general rules be formulated as to what kinda of things or what particular things lend them- 
selves most readily to figurative use} These are questions of a kind which this book and dirilae work on 
other languages might enable ua to answer. 

The work is not complete in itself for two further Volumes. are to give us firstly the originals In 

fographed hieroglyphs of all the passages quoted, and secondly a history of the development of figurative 





expireesiin in Egyptian. 
‘43 cannot refrain from noticing & curious lapse on p. 180, note to pf. 17a. Dr. Grapow quotes among 
‘sentences which may certainly be regarded as Egyptian proverbial sayings the passage from Papyrus 


Westear 6.7, tart Anu ¢ anei-f, translating it “Ich will meinen Topf bis auf seinen Boden,” Buroly these 
words are straightforward Egyptian for “1 prefer my own thing to its like.* The girl hns, in rowing, lost 
hor hair anuulet (nffw; see Journal, x1, 212-8) und is so perturbed that sho conses to row. ‘The king offara 
to replace (dbf) it by 4 similar one. This however does not satisfy her: she inalsts on having her own 
Amulet, and consequently a magician must be summoned to recover it from the river bed. I believe that 
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Dolmen und Maatabe. Vou Exise Bacsodnret. Acikefte sum Alten Orient, Hoft 6. Laipaig, 1020. 

For some years past the clarian of the ditfasionist school has been proclaiming in strident tanes from 
the house-tops the theory that the dolmen is a derivative of the mastaha, [t is therefore refreshing, if 
only by way of contrast, to find a champion of precisely the opposite hypothesis, namely that the rastes tet 
is, in part at least, descended from the doinen. Whether we agree with the authores’ conclusions or not, 
she has at least made a thoughtful and interesting contribution tu the study of the tomb-form in early 
Egypt. Her thesis, stated in her own words, is as follows. 

“The characteristic Egyptian grave of the earliest times is the sanil-grave, from which developed the 
grave with entrance shaft or staircase. In middie or late predynastic times Egypt became acquainted with 
the dolmen-graye covered with 4 mound of stone, ns built in North Africa, and in partioular with the 
bassine-type with cult-niche, This influence presumably first affeeted Upper Egypt. The mastaba th @ 
development of the dolmen-grave influenced by the use uf native formes.” 

Those who wish to know how this thesis is developed must read the 5 short but clear pages in which 
it is expounded, accompanied by numerous illustrations. lt is always difficult to appraise the value of 
arguments in archacology, where we deal rarely with ineluctable demonstration and more often with 
the balance of probabilities, At the same time a few criticisms suggest themealves. 

The authoress begins by dividing Egyptian mastubas into two types, an earlier type with the burial- 

wober above ground, a4 in the Menes tomb at Naliidah, and a later type in which the chamber is 
underground, What she omits to tell us, however, ts that of the earlier type there is but one example, the 
Nakidah tomb which she quotes. The fact ia that the essence of an Egyptian tomb is an aiderground 
burial-chamber and an above-ground offering-chayel The Nakddah tomb is the one single exception to 
thia : it remains an anomaly in the history of the Egyptian tomb, and cannot be quoted asa type, With 
this one exception Egypt has no examples of tombs in which the chamber is above ground. The tomb 
quoted by the authoress from Hieraconpolis can hardly be used as evidence, for the description given of it 
is #0 inadequate that nothing can be infarred ‘as to its shape, size or date. | sce no reason at all in the 
meagre detaile given by ita finders for supposing it to have been above ground. 

In this absence from Egypt of tomb-dhambers built above ground lier the real weakness of the thoory. 
The dolmen, at least in its original form, 1 © tomb built above the ground, of large blocks of stone, and 
‘often severed with a mound of carth or stones, and the stone-lined pita of the type illustrated on PL ix 
from Bu-Nuarra are not true dolmens at all, but seem to be a late product of megalithic architecture in 
North Africa, The Egyptian tomb is 4 pit cut in the earth, and the fact that in some cases this pit is 
given a stone lining and covered with rough atones, or with thin flat stones or with three or four large 
dressed stones (for these are the three typos found at Nag! ed-Dér), does not make it comme to be w pit, It 
is merely a yariant of the common type, In which a brick lining has been replaced by atone und a wooden 
roof by one of slaba. [ts typological development is native and natural, 

The truth is that the whole history of the tomb, both of its burial-chamber and of its offering-chapel, over 
the predynastic period and early dynasties, is so amooth and straightforward that no elaborate theory of & 

eross current from abroad seems necessary. The earliest sand-uraves may well have been marked by a small 
mound of sand, and, in the placing on this of a few loose stones, found in the neighbourhood, in order to 
make it more conspicuous, we have the germ of the mound, be it of stones or of bricks. As the mound 
increases in height it needs o retaining wall of stone or brick, and so arises the solid mastaba, the batter of 
whose walls may even be a survival of the inward slope of the primitive retaining wall. As for the niche, itis 
the obvious reply to the need for some definite spot in which the food and drink for the dead man may be 
placed : how necessary such definition was folt to be ia clear from the subsequent history of the tomb- 
form in Egypt. Is this sv inreasonable as an explanation of the origin of the solid mastaba with axternal 
niches that we need evoke the aid of the North African dassina, and may it not be significant that the 
mastaha is invariably rectangular like the later predynastic tombs and never.ciroular like the bassin} 
With regard to the tomb-chamber surely a similar local development may be indicated, The late pre- 
dynastic grave is lined with mod, or even with mud bricks, and roofed with wood. May we not suppose 
that, in places where flat stone abounded, the substitution of slabs of stone for brick and wood was a 
natural development, without calling in the dolmen of North Africa to explain it? Surely it would be far 
from surprising if this happened in the predynastic period, but that it should happen st Nag* ed-Dér-at a 
period when, as the recent finds of Sakkéirah teach us, architecture must have been in o highly advanced 


condition in Eeypt, is perfectly natural 
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The outhoress' theory also has its chronological difficulties, If we except the so-called predynastic 
dolmen ot Hieraconpolis (see below), the evidence given for the use of dolmen-tombe in Egypt ia all taken 
from the lnte Second and the Third Dynasty graves at Nag‘ ed-Dér. Is not an anachronism involved in 
using this as = step ina development the final atage of which is seen in the Menes mastaba at Nakddah, 
which belongs to the early First Dynasty! Cogent reasoning would require that the transition stages 
should be exemplified from the late predynastic period, 

The authoress is forced to assume that the use af megalithic tombs in North Africa goes back as early 
athe predynastic period in Egypt. In the admirable sketch which shoe fives us of what ia known con- 
cermng these tombs in North Africa she is very honest about their date. The fact is that all those which 
have boon systematically dug point to a date in the bronze or iron age, to which the oecurrence in them of 
flint or other stone objecta is no obetacle. There is no reason why some of the dolmens should not prove 
to be earlier, but the fact is that so far none of them have. A parallel difficulty cocurs in the matter of 
distribution, Mogalithic buildings have not ay yet beet reported from the eastern half of Tripoli, though 
this again may be & mere matter of necident, Nevertheless evidence is evidenee and the existence of this 
gap between the megalithic area of North Africa and the Nile Valley with which connection is supposed 
is unfortunate. 

The arguments for the early date of the North Afrioan tombs based on. pottery types are not very 
convincing, Of the two forme of dolmen pottery adduced as evidence it ia true that one, the spouted bowl, 
occurs early in Egypt ; its date in North Africa is, however, a matter of colplete conjecture + most of the 
tramples given are shown by their provenance to bo very late, and the ingenious angument from Crete 
(p. 21) designed to show that the type existed in much earlier times is hardly convincing, The other type, 
the handled jug, is an unfortunate choice, for such a form is exceedingly rare in early Egypt, as indeed are 
all pottery forms with handles, The authoress can jive ouly two examples, ine in stone from Abustr 
el-Molek, and the other a reconstruction of a fragment of rather doubtful date from Nakddah, 

Weare given no hint ax to why the Egyptians should adopt a new form of grave fron their weatern 
neighbours, The authoress speaks in that loose way in which we are all too apt to speak of “ein Einfluss 
vou Westen” (p. 27) though she does not exclude the possibility that megalithic tombs may have been an 
original heritage of the North African peoples including the Egyptians, But whut ia the nature of this 
“influence” | Was it merely that of trade, or was there un immigration of North Africans into Egypt! 
If the latter, has it left any urchaeological traces? And if the former is suggested, can we really believe 
that trade with the comparatively barbarous west led » conservative people like the Egyptians to modify 
the form of their tomb? Why should it? . 
gularly disvoncerted feeling, for, with precisely the same facts before their eyes, she and Professor Elliot 
Smith have reached precisely opposite conclusions, Truly archaeology is no exact science. 


T. Esto Peer. 


The Date of the Exvodua in the light of external evidence. By J. W. Jack, M.A. Edinburgh, 1925, 

[t is with considerable apprehension that one approaches a book purporting to deal with external 
evidence bearing ot Old Testament History, for so often such a work is purely of the nature of 
apologetic. With the present volume, however, these fears are vain, for the author is prepared to face 
facts squarely, rightly confident that by this course far leas harm can be done to the credit of ancient 
Hebrew literature than by concealing or perverting unpalatable triths. Add to this the farts that he has 
devoted many years to his tuk, that he has read and assimilated practically jhe whole literature of the 
subject, thet he has a critical mind and a sound judgment, and it is not surprising that he hus produced 

He believes that the Exodus took place about 1445 0. in the reign of Amonophis II, and that 
Tuthmosts TT] was the Pharsoh of the Oppression, He seta out to prove this by showing the serious 
difficulties besetting the attempt to place the event at any date widely separated from thia and he 
certainly makes out a very good case for his belief, He has an interesting chapter (iv) on the period 
of the Judges, where he tries to meet the objection that, had the Israclites been suttled in Egypt as early 
os he thinks, there must have been some reference in the Judges to the Egyptian conquest of Syria 
Palestinein the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. His explanation that the Hebrews were in the 
main confined to the hill districts and that the Exyptian campnigns mainly affected the coastal plain with 
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its important road is one which future excavation in Palestine may put to the test, He would have done 
‘well to leave the mutter here, for in his anxiety to prove that one incident in Jwiges may conceal is 
sollision with Egypt he makes his sole original incursion into phililogy, with disastrous results, He 
‘suggests that Sisera may be the Egyptian Sex-Ra, “Servant (or Follower) of Het.” Unfortunately the 
‘word for “to follow” in Egyptian isnot é¢ but inva, and, what ia more, the word Re has for fine) consonant 
an ‘cin (Hebrew }) which sould under tio consideration have dropped in a Hebrew version of the name, 
whatever ite date, To derive the Hebrew Q7D"D from an Eyyptian name“ Follower of Rat" ia dinpossible 
Chapters y and vi, dealing with Akhenaten and Atenism, are not quite on the sume level as the rest of 
the book, ‘This is due partly perhaps to the fact that they are in the nature of a skiomachy, for the view 
connecting the Exodus with the religious revolution under Akhenaten aurely has not really “gained mary 
adherents within recent years” (p. 86), and partly becaise the recent discoveries in Egypt have produced a 
crop of rather hastily written books, some of which, while they way be thought good enough for thie 
public, are neither accurate enough nor restniined enough for real acholarly needs, Thus these chapters 
fail to draw that exact distinction between fact and theory which is so essential to argument, and which 
the author has 0 well observed elsewhere. A few mastanoes muy be given. There is no proof of 4 “serious 
movement throughout the land” in the “latter part of the reign of Amenhotep LIT” “to break away froin 
the worship of......Amun......and to bring in the worship of Aten™ (pp. 87-88). All we know is anes 
during this reign Aten came into greater prominence in Thebes, but of o break, or contemplated break 
with Amin, there is as yet no particle of evidence. That “Amenhotep IIT was influenced......towards 
Atenism by his mother Mutemuya......danghter of Artatama king of Mitanni” (p. $9) is.a pure guess, anil 
docs not warrant such conclusions as that “Akbenaten's religion, it ia clear, was-a form uf very ald Egyptian 
san-worship......modified by philusophical doctrines of Mitarnian and Indian origin” (p. 104), or that 
fehon peduced to sober truth Atenism becomes nothing more than « form of sun-worship, Indian i 
origin" (pl 0). How do the “juseriptions on large steatite scarabe suggest thot" Queen Ti was “in favour 
of Atenism” (p. 89) 1 What is the evidence that Nefertiti was Akchetinten's own sister (p. 80, u. I)? 
Surely her ori in is quite unknown. ‘There never was any goo reason for believing that Tutfankhamiin 
wasidentical with one of Akhenaten's nobles, Tutu by name (p. 96), and now that he appears on tucdical 
evidence-to have been about 12 wt his accession it becomes impossible. On p, 104 we read that “Atenism 
was a recognized Egyptian religion, though ite cult had been non-existent for cesturies.” This mmplies 
that the cult of Aten had once been existent in Egypt There is no evidenoe for this, On the same page, 
“he went further than previous worshippers In regarding the disk not only as the abode of the sun god 
(‘Shu in the Disk’), but a5 the god himself in bodily form." The correct translation of the Egyptian 
wonla quoted is probably “Shu who is the disk,” and it is clear from this and from other considenstions 
that for Akhenaten the god was the disk itself in the literal and physical sense, und tot some power or 
deity who abode in it, With regurd to the diacnsston of these same words oo p. 107, Gunn is-almost 
certainly right in taking Shu to he neither the word for heat or light nor yet the old god of the air, but an 
earlier form af the aun-sod, who is thus by these words identified with Akheraten’s Aton. The fact that 
the Egyptians occasionally speak of an indefinite “god” or “the god" hardly proves that they had “a dim 
and vague idea” of the supreme being “ehom they regarded aa distinct from local and national gods” 
(p. 107). The phrase is used in didactic and aphoristio literature merely in order to give this a wide 
; ication: the Theban would interpret it a= meaning Amin, the Memphite as Ptah and so on. On the 
point of monotheism (pp. 107-9), though the evidence that Akhenaten insisted on A rigorous mouotheiam 
‘can be overstated, and though there ia nothing to show that he had evolved any new and lofty ideal of a 
other religion which ever provailed in Egypt, and it ia foolish to blind oneself to tus or to ablempete gloze 
itover. — 

Points such as those enumerated above, to which additions of a sitilar nature could easily be made, 
giiowest that in this section of his work Mr, Jack has reached the heart of the matter lee: completely than 
elsewhere, and it may be added that no discussion of the Aten religion can be adequate which does not 
take into account the progressive wature of the king's theology, a5 instanced, for exunple, by the change 
in the names of the Aten. (See Gunn in Journal, rx, 168 ff.) 

But to aay that the author has fallen short of perfection in a portion of his task where it is dithoult 
even for him who reads Egyptian and can control the original sources to separate fact from fancy inno 
eondenn _ For the book az a whole | have nothing but praise, Tt has a scholarly appearance and 
this is not, as often, a mero veneer, for if is scholarly, The footnotes are particularly good, and the 
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references are always to the point and are never allowed to awamp the text, There are excellent maps anc 
appendices, and the index stood admirably the tests I applied to it, 

Here are a few minor points, 

P 4 In view of w recent correspondence in the weekly and daily press it i# well that there should be 
no thisunderstanding about Gardiner's part in the decipherment of the Sinai inscriptions, They were 
found i 1905 and put away unread ona shelf, From here they wero taken down with others in T8115, and 
within a few weeks of receiving them Gardiner had produced the article quoted by Mr. Jack, in which, in 
the opinion of most European scholars, he Tightly divined the nature of the script, and deciphered pro- 
bably aa much as can be deciphered, owing to the mutilated state of the inscriptions, Other seclwlars, 
including the two quoted, have made some minor additions to Gurdiner’s reaults. With regard to the 
supposed occurrence af the name of Moses in these inseriptions, this idea was hatched in Germany nearly 
three years ago, and died a very early dexth there, Some enterprising journalist dug up the oorper and 
flung it before the British public in a hewepaper article lust winter. Let us hope that it is now decently 
and tinally re-interred, 

p59. “the Retenu (Syrians), Aumu (Cannanites)” This distinction is a figment of Mr. Jack's own 
brain, for no one has yet from the Egyptian texts succeeded in disentangling the four words Retenu, Aamu, 
Setin and Menthu, probably because the Egyptians themselves were confused about them. One thing 
however, is clear, namely that Retenu is the name of a cotntry not of a penple. 

p. 62. “ Ramesses T1......the Sesostris of the trrveks." Sethe may, | think, he said to have proved that 
the Sestetris of the Cirecks was a personality conflated out of Ramesses I] and one of the Senwoesrets of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, Sescatris ix certainly, a he has pointed out, a Grascised forn of Senwosret. 

p. 66. The identification of the Polaagi with the “Peoples of the Sea” needa a strong point of 
interrogation, 

The spelling of proper names is vory sensibly and ooconrately done, A fow slips have passed. On p, 06 
nh. 1, read "The Paperus Anastas J" and on p11 m2, read “Liturgy” for “Literature.” Mr. Woolley, 
I know, likes two I's iv his name, Tell él-Maakhittah should be spelt with kh, not simply k; ao, too, 
perhaps, should sheikh, the more so since the form with no hb and prononneed to rhyme with peak haw, 
after an-hongurable career, now become part of the stock in trade of the cinematographer, the Jowilletonist, 
and the sentimental ballad writer, to wham it may be abandoned without a tear. 

T. Erte Peer. 


The Healing Gods of Ancient Civilisations, By Waurgn Appisoy Jaye, Humphrey Milford, for the 
Yale University Press, 1925, Ayo, Pp. xuxiz +5, 7 Pls, 

This painstaking compilation of information surveys the civilisations of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, 
the Pagan Semites, Ancient India, Ancient Iran, Greece and Rome, Each section consists of two parts, 
i goneril survey of the religious development of the civilisation in question and a list of healing deities. 

A formidable erudition az regards secondary sources bins gone to its making, but there are indications 
that the author has never himself worked at the original sources in any one of the fielda: In consequence, 
though bo nsnally, though not always, follows good guides, he sometimes misunderstands what they say, 
and occasionally there are inconsistencies where in diferent fulsaaees he has followed authors whose views 


This the curious statement that Athena's origin “is referred to the archaic period in Athens" or the 
inconsistent views of the origin of Eileithyia (pp, 204, 329). ‘The now much debated Jessi bility that 
Eileithyia may be a pre-Hellenic word is tot mentioned. ; 

Inevitably our author's dependence on secontlary authorities will load to Tistakea, eg, the twice 
repeated statement that Mithraism spread over Greece, whereas one of the moat curious features of its 
distribution ia that it did tot The statement about “the Philosophie platitudes of Neo-Pintonian” 


nor is it true that the rivalry of pagnn religions tinder the Roman Empire was conducted with bitter 
antagoniam (p. 397), The number of the keepers of the Sibylline Books was Tot raised to fiftoen “in the 
last year of the Republic” nor had anyone except the secular tisgistrate the right of “apeetia.® And ko on 

Clearly too our anthor’s judgment ia likely to be binssd by insufficient knowledge, eg. in the remarlke- 
able statement that “Groek deities prompted uo spiritual fpirations and wer not looked upon as beings 
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idea of virgm birth"? The secount of the Greek Imouthes (p, 64) ia very inadequate and so is the handling 
of the difficult question of the sources of Ptolemy's crestion Serapia (p. 77), 

It is 4 golden rule to check references taken from secondary sources. Had it been observed, the mis- 
representation on p, 207 of what Plato really said in PAaedrus 2290 might have been nvoided, Agnin, i 
hia Cults Farnell made a slip writing “Proetids” for “Danaida.” This passage has been twice nsec in this 
book without the error being detected. 

The avyatem of spelling classical names is not impeccable, Phaedrus is defensible or Phaidros lt not 
Phaidrus. Ailianos for Aclinn and Arrianos for Arrian are correct if pedantic, but why Kornoutos, just 
becanse Cornutus happened to write in Greek? Hypoboreans, Mykena and, though it occurs more than 
onee, Wiliamowite one may hope are contributions of the priuter, The horrible word “cultic” may be 
American though it is not English, 

An imposing bibliography of twenty pages Is appended, It contains moch valuable and curious 
information but it ia quite indiscriminate, It contains a gon! deal of rubbish which might be omitted, 
tnlega the list ia to be exhaustively complete. On the other hand there are omissions of works which have 
a right to inclasion, Campbell Thompson's Assyrian Herbal perhape did not reach Colorado in time but 
‘at least the earlier of the two Asyrian Medica! Terts should have done ao. The name of Unanaed does not 
appear at all in the Babylonian section. 

1 should have expected Moulton's Early Roligious Poetry of Persia to figure under Tranian, and Carl 
Clemen ia not mentioned ut all, Ou these sections [ have wyself only the superficial knowledge of « 
general reader, but when | turn to the classical sections where 1 am at home, I find my suspicions sadly 
eonfiemed. A turmber of obscure papers are cited on points of detail which are of varying merit and 
relevance. To make them complete they would need addition. Bat what is one to think of a bibliography 
which includes Elderkin's Aawtharce from which no sound information about healing culta—or inde! 
anything else—is to be obtained, and omits Farnell's Hero cults, the reading of which might mdeed have 
Jed to the emendatiun of the passages on Asklepios, Avophiarace and the Dioskouroi, or, to take well- 
‘Anown specialist treatises of Importance, Kutsch, Attische Meilgitter und Melheroen and Tambornino, De 


antigvorum dacmoniane | 
W. HE. Hatiinar. 


Die helloniatisnhe Gestirareligion. Vou Hroo Gersuwaxn. Beihefte sm A fie Orvent, Heft h, Leipig, 1025, 
pp. 31, 4 plates. 1 

This veneral account of a complicated subject is very weloome. The writer's touch is enviably sure. 
His topic is, in the main, an account of the chief contribution of Babylonia to the coniposite civilisation of 
the Graeco-Roman world, which is generally called Hellenistic, Professor Greasmann begins by stressing 
the discovery of Kugler and Schnabel that in Babylonia itself the scientific spirit began to eCALO) pate 
itself from theology, and astronomy to take 4 place alongside of astrology, Whothor this is due to reflex 
influence from the Tonians remains obscure, though | think that it probably was. [| am in hearty agree- 
ment with Professor Gresamann when he stresses the importance of realising what may be called the inter- 
‘nationality of learning and letters before Alexander, The civilisations of Greece and of the Ancient East 
did not develop independently in water-tight compartinents. In fact, though, for causes which are here 
‘admirably summarised, Alexander's carver marks an epoch, tendencies which became dominant under the 
Buceessors are observable in Greek civilisation before Alexander was bern. This obacure and difficult teld 
of religious and cultural history deserves more skilled attention than it has yet received, 

Very interesting are the examples bere adduced of Mesopotamian astrological elements in Jewish 
culture, which in some cases quite certainly ge back to the Persian period. Admirable too are the short 
analysis of the reapects in which Posidontus 1 truly an oriental and the brief summary of the reasons why 

ua M loey obtained its bold upon the late classical world and maintained it throughout the Middle Ages. 
Tn fact, though the survey is brief and the subject is large, the outline is firm and masterly anc the eaaay 
abounds in good and suggestive things. 








W. BR. Hacumay. 
Die Bewafnung des altiigyptischen. Heeres. Vou Wautnen Wot. it text illustrations and 22 plates. 


The title of this hook tethers oddly on English ears when literally translated: “The Armament of the 
neient Egyptian Army.” Can one speak of “the ancient Egyptian army,” one asks? Tho reason is that 
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the word “army” in English has o predominantly modern connotation, and restricted meaning, whereas the 
German “Heer” has not. One may perhaps speak of the Roman or Spartan “army,” though even here 
“armies” would be better. “Armament,” too, is too modern. Were the book translated, the title would 
have to be recast as ‘The Weapons of Anciont Egypt" or something of that sort, leaving out altogether 
the word “Heer” which can be applied to the tribal levies of predynastic Egypt, for instance, whereas our 
word “army” cannot. Dr. Wolf purhaps uses the word “Heer” also becanke be considers the weapons of 
the mercenaries of the Nineteenth Dynasty os well as those of native Egyptian warriors. 

The book ia most useful: an admirable n@nad of our modern knowledge on the subject, with well- 
chosen illustrations. The characteristic weapons of the three chief periods of Egyptian history are described 
insnuecession. Dr, Wolf draws largely on Berlin naturally for his illustrationa, but the British Museum is 
alee well represented in his collection, through the medium of Sir Flinders Petrie’s Tools ane Weapons. It 
looks however wa though Dr, Wolf depended entirely on that useful publication for his knowledge of the 
British Museum weapons, and had not known them de oie when he wrote, or he would not, I think, in 
dealing with the weapons of the foreign mercenaries when he illustrates the Shardana with their long 
heavy swords have omitted to mention or illustrate the remarkable Shardans or Philistine broadsword that 
was published hy Burchardt and myself in Proc, Soe, Anz, xxvm (HS), 127, and again by me in Aspen 
Archasology, Fig. 109. Thia sword was found, it is true, just outside Egypt, at Gaga, but Dr. Wolf 
uatrates an enrly fAepesh or “Sichelachwert" found ati Byblos, so that the Gaza broadsword need not 
have been omitted, Apropos of the “sickle-aword," a fine and early example, somewhat reswobling that 
from Byblue, was found by Garstang at Abydos, and is now in the collection of Mra J. H. Rea. This 
does not seem to be known to Dr. Wolf, 

The development of Egyptian weapons is very interesting. It is marked by a characteristic conservation 
that often left the warriors of the nation in the background at critical moments. Up to the time of the 
Middle Kingda the development of weapons in the Aegean and in Egypt was much the same, the types 
being closely related. But during the Middle Kingdom the technique of the Egyptian weaponamiths 
remained stationary, while that of the Cretans forged ahead, and by the Third Middle Minoan period the 
warriors of Keftin were armed with the long rapier-like swords (with which neither Egypt nor Asia had 
anything to compare), developed out of the long daggers common to both Egypt and Crete: while the hafted 
axehead of Asia had been adopted in Crate, whereas in Egypt it never found foot, The Asiatic armament 
was equally superior to the Egyptian, and it cannot be doubted that the victory of the Hyksos was largely 
die to ther better arma, After the war of liberation we find that one specifically Asiatic weapon, the 
thepesh, waa completely adopted in Egypt, and not only became the favourite weapon of the kings but 
was even attributed to war-gods. Tho’ war-pickaze also (not illustrated by Dr, Wolf) was also adopted. 
The great broadeword of the Shardans scons however never to have been carried hy Egyptians, nor was 
the Minoan rapier adopted. But wunuder the Nineteenth Dynasty we find the straight and the dlighthy leaf- 
shaped swords of the earlier Achaean types used, and one of the former has the cartouche of King Seti IT. 
The later Achaean bronze leaf-shaped sword of the common European type hardly apnears, aa connexion 
between Greece and Egypt was ceasing by the twelfth century. It is very curious that the hafted axe was 
never adopted generally: Egyptian conservatiam clung tenaciously to the wretched little hatchots stuck 
through sticks and secured hy leather bands, which were the Eeyptian * Liehlitieawatfe," apparently, 

Der. Wolf devotes mich apne to the bow, on which he has interesting conclusions te offer, and well 
describes the chariot, His illustrations of the scale armour and plumed helmets of the Iste New Kingdom 
are aleo soceptable. The plumed helmet seems ta have been of West-Anatoliag origin (Carian), and to 
have passed on one side to Crete and on the other to the Semites and so to Egypt. The Eoyptian (ane 
probably the Canaanite and Syrian) helmets appear to have been af leather: but the Minoans, while they 
also wore Inather helmets garnished with boar'’s teeth, at the aume time wore metal helmets. of which they 
were possibly the inventors, unless the ides came from Anatolia, whence it passed eastwards to Assyria. 
Their helmets sometimes resemble the mediaeval Utalian sallet or even hear some likeness to the modern 
German “Stablhelm." And they were the ancestors of the bronze helmets of Inter Greece, Such heavy 
things would however be unbearable in Egypt, where generally, after the time of the Middle Kingdom, the 
note in armour and weapons ia one of lightness, suitable to the climate, but nat conducive te great efficiency. 
Der, Wolf gives the Egyptian words for each type of weapon, ete, and generally has prepared a very: useful 
little bool. : Jani 

H.R, Hats. 
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